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53^iitl7or's Note. 



IT is three years since the last part of this book was 
published, and yet my leisure time since then has been entirely 
devoted to the preparation of the part now issued. Indeed, 
since the work commenced more than six years ago I have said farewell 
to leisure. Subscribers have been very long-suffering about the delay, and 
I take this opportunity of warmly thanking them. They will, I am sure, 
realize that it is impossible to hurry a work of this kind. 

This part is the largest and most laborious yet published ; 
but the next will be smaller, and I have good hopes of finishing it this 
year. It will deal with the churches in the Hundreds of Clun and Purslow, 
including Clun, Bettws-y-Crwyn, and Lydbury North. This fifth part 
will complete the first volume, dealing with the churches of the southern 
portion of the county. 

D. H. S. Cranage. 

PiNEFIELD, 

Much Wen lock. 
April, igoo. 
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}^iian lUranh. 

IBthxtsiian tinbnnirm- 

|HIS was formerly a chapelry of Much Wenlock, but is now 
a separate vicarage The building consists of chancel, nave, 
south porch, western bell-turret, and a mortuar>' chapel on the 
north side. The nave is probably Norman and the- chancel 
mainly late Decorated : the porch, turret and chapel date 
from the i8th century. 

The chancel is nearly square and contains only 
one window, which is modern. The priest's doorway has an 
ogee arch, and the sunk quarter round moulding, part of which 
is original. This is evidently of the same date as the chancel 
and may be put down to the latter part of the 14th century. 
The plain collar roof is probably of the same period and the 
cross on the east gable. The chancel is built against the 
nave, which is earlier. This is shewn on the south side, but 
a few feet of the northern wall are probably coeval with the nave: the 
chamfered plinth there gives place to a square one. 

The nave is probably Norman, for (i) it is earlier than the 
14th century chancel, (2) the walls are thick, (3) there is 12th century iron 
work, with crescent hinges, on the south door. The doorway has a modem 
triangular head, and the windows are modem, except the west window, which 
IS an insertion of about the same date as the chancel. 

Tradition says that there was a round church here, and the 
fabric should be carefully examined with this idea. The register of Sir Thomas 
Butler, of Much Wenlock, has been referred to on p. 215. One version, under 
date 1544-5, says "here was buried out of Round Acton Rob* Weale farmer 
there, dwelling in the Lords farm by the Chappels End the East of which 
Chappel sometime was round like a temple, and as it hath been said was of 
the Templars lands belonging to the Lordship of Lydleys fields in Cardington 
Parish," The other version reads, "here was buried out of Round Acton 
Rob* Weale ferm^ there dwelling in th Lo^ ferm by Chappels ynde at the 
Est w^ Chappell sumtime was Rounde lyke a Temple and was s^ to be 
Templars lands longing to' the Lordship of Lydleys fild in Cardington parish." 
A most important difference will be observed in these versions, 
and it is a thousand pities that the original document has disappeared and 
cannot be referred to. We are left to wonder whether Sir Thomas Butler 
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stated that the church itself was round, or that the eastern part was round. 
If the former, the nave was doubtless meant, as at Ludlow, the Temple 
church in London, etc. : if the latter, an eastern apse only may be intended. 
Now, as the present straight-sided nave is almost certainly Norman, it is 
highly improbable that the western part of the church was ever round. The 
chancel commences on the north side with a straight wall, which is probably 
of Norman date ; but a semicircular apse may have completed it, and have 
been removed when the 14th century chancel was built We are not bound, 
however, to believe Sir Thomas Butler on the point. The round part was 
avowedly non-existent in his day ; and, if it ever existed, it must have been 
removed at least a century and a half before the register was written. 

The church has been twice "restored," in 1853 and in 1895. 
In the latter year the modem chancel arch of Transitional character was 
erected. The octagonal font has been scraped, but it appears to be ancient 
From the little moulding there is I should imagine it to be of the same date 
as the chancel and the west window. 

The mortuary chapel on the north side contains an elaborate 
stone and plaster monument to the memory of Sir Whitmore Acton, Bart, who 
died in 173 1, and Dame Elizabeth his wife, who died in 1750. The monument 
was erected by their daughter Jane Acton, who died in 1789. The date of 
erection is presumably about the middle of the i8th century, and the 
architectural character of the period should be noted. It is Classical on the 
whole with incorrect details, but there is much interest in the fact that 
Gothic feeling can be traced, even at this date, in the trefoil arch, and the 
bands encircling the columns. The chapel is evidently coeval with the 
monument It has a plaster cornice of more or less Gothic form, and two 
broad pointed windows. 

The half-timbered bell-turret over the west end of the nave, 
and the brick and timber south porch may well be of the same date as the 
mortuary chapel and monument It is true that a beam in the porch has 
the year "1675 " carved upon it, but the woodwork of the porch and some 
of the trees supporting the turret bear unmistakable signs of having been 
used for other purposes. I think they were portions of the nave roof, and 
that the present roof was put up when the chapel was built This will seem 
more probable, if the external appearance of the east wall of the nave is 
observed. The upper portion is considerably thinner than the lower: on the 
south side the difference of the two is very apparent ; on the north it is 
hidden in a clumsy manner. There is very little doubt that much of this 
wall was removed about 1750 to build the chapel with. The new roof was 
much lighter than the old and did not need so massive a wall to support it. 

The parish register goes back to 165 1. 
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|OMESDAY Book speaks of a priest at Alveley, so that the 
church may well be of Saxon foundation. The present 
building is a remarkably fine structure of various periods. 
An aisleless nave and chancel with western tower appear to 
have been built in the second quarter of the 12th century. 
A north aisle was added in late Norman times, and 
a south aisle about the end of the century. The Norman 
chancel gave way to the present one in late Early English 
days. The chapel of St. Mary, south of the nave, dates from 
the Decorated period. In the 15th century the fine clerestory 
was added, and in the i6th the north wall of the north aisle 
was rebuilt. This outline of the history of the church will be 
filled in as the description proceeds. The church was restored 
in 1878-9 under Sir Arthur Blomfield, when the tracery of 
several windows was renewed, galleries at the west end of the aisles 
were removed, a new roof was made to the chancel, a porch erected, and 
various other alterations were carried out. 

THE CHANCEL 

is a fairly complete example of the architecture of the middle of the 13th 
century. The modem parts can be readily detected : they include the 
internal string-courses and hood-mouldings, most of the same features outside, 
the sedilia and piscina, the detail of the priest's doorway, and the east window. 
This latter consists of three lancets, the central one much higher than the 
others : it is supposed to be the original form, as indicated by fragments 
found during the restoration. The other windows are origfinal, three lancets 
on either side. These have shafts with good capitals and bases. Eight of 
the bases are like Fig. 29, and the four most westerly ones are shewn in 
Fig. 30. The capitals are all like Fig. 28, except the two western ones on 
the north side, which have the nail-head or small pyramid ornament 

It is important to observe these mouldings, as they are the key 
to the date of the chancel. Fig. 29 is the three-round base so common in 
the Early English style, but the approach of the Decorated is shewn by the 
tendency to flatness of the under part of the lowest round. Fig. 30 is not 
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pure Early English on account of the shallow slope below the top round : 
such shallowness is foreign to the Early English spirit. Fig. 28 also indicates 
the approach of the Decorated period by the use of the scroll moulding, the 
same which is seen in Fig. 31, the exterior plinth moulding, of which a small 
original portion remains on the north side. 



riC29. 
FIC 28. 



From all this we learn that the^'chancel was built just before 
the Decorated style set in, say 1250 — 1260. The sections should be compared 
with Figs. 4 and 5 from Tong, and the more striking example at Bromfield 
shewn in Fig. 8. In all these examples the mouldings really settle the date. 
At Alveley the lancet windows would of course indicate the Early English 
style, but not any special part of the period. Each arch has a double row 
of the pear or pointed bowtell moulding, so common in the Early English 
style and sometimes seen in the Decorated. 

The modem roof is of the trussed-rafter form with six cants ; 
there are collar-braces at intervals resting on brackets. An earlier roof 
evidently pushed the north and south walls outwards. The lofty chancel 
arch is modern. Before 1878 there was a lower arch, which may have dated 
from the i8th century. 

I think that 

THE NAVE 

was originally aisleless, for (i) the western responds of the arcades fit on 
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very badly to the walls they join, (2) on the south side of the soruth-west 
respond is a bit of Norman star ornament, used up at the time the south 
arcade was built, (3) there are some signs outside the west walls of the aisles 
that they are additions to an earlier nave. I do not think that the north 
and south walls of the nave were shored up while the arcades were built, 
but that they were rebuilt entirely, except the small portions at the west end. 
The eastern responds fit on quite naturally, and very differently from the western. 

The clerestory (see Plates XXXIV. and XXXV.) is an excellent 
example of late 15th century work. On each side are four pairs of two-light 
windows with a good string-course below. Each window is square-headed 
and is divided into two parts by a transom : the lower is of two lights and 
the upper of four, all being cusped. Each pair is divided by an exaggerated 
mullion. The two eastern windows on the south side contain old glass of 
about the same date. The figures have somewhat suffered, and the pictures 
are not continuous throughout: the prevailing colour is yellow. The east 
wall was heightened when the clerestory was built : the lower part is mainly 
of the same date as the chancel. 

The roof is of the same date, and of very good design. It is 
collar-braced, though rather flat. Tracery like that in the upper part of the 
windows is above the collars : the spandrels are well carved. The trusses 
rest on stone corbels, some of which take the form of grotesque heads. 
Marks of an earlier roof can be seen against the east and west walls. The 
corbel over one of the northern pillars was probably a support of the Norman 
roof. One of the previous roofs was evidently badly tied, as the north arcade 
leans outwards, and the south arcade is by no means upright in parts. 

At the west end, on the floor, is a brass commemorating 
John Grove, who died in 1616. He was a freeman of the Grocers' Company, 
and a benefactor to his native parish of Alveley. The brass is a good one 
for the period. The figure is of full length and wears a ruff and long false 
sleeves : above are two shields of arms. 

The nave is separated from 

THE NORTH AISLE 

by four round arches, once recessed and unchamfered. The columns are 
.massive and dignified, and the abaci are square, (see Plate XXXIV.). The 
first and third pillars have the same form of capital, though the first is 
evidently renewed. They display a simple late Norman device, a wavy line 
ending in small volutes at the comers. The south and east sides of the 
middle capital are a little more elaborate, and shew undeveloped foliage. 
The eastern respond has early foliage, supporting a common Norman abacus : 
the shafts and foliage below are modem. The westem respond is more perfect, 
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though its lower termination is gone : the capital, which is scolloped, is remark- 
able from the absence of a neck ; the central shaft has a pointed fillet The 
bases are all modern, though portions of two original plinths remain. All 
the detail fits in to the period when the Norman style was just beginning 
to give way to the Early English. 

In the south-east corner are the steps to the rood-loft, which 
has entirely disappeared as well as the screen. The upper doorway was 
square-headed, but the lower one, which has the original hinges, is a four- 
centred arch and indicates that the approach to the loft was made in the 
Perpendicular period. A small rectangular opening lights the staircase. 

The east wall is original and has two buttresses at the north 
comer of late Norman form (see Plan). The window has been renewed, but 
is presumably of an old form — a trefoil-headed light, which may be of the 
same date as the chancel. The scoinson arch has a hollow worked on it, 
which is continued down the jambs and ends in broaches. Above is the 
mark of the original steep roof 

The west wall is evidently original also, though the window is 
Perpendicular, having two lights and low cusped arches : outside it is 
ornamented with heads and other devices, now much decayed. The buttress 
at the comer seems to have been added at the same time : it has four stages 
and Perpendicular mouldings. 

The north wall, except a small portion at the east end (see Plan), 
is an Elizabethan rebuilding. To prove this it is necessary to examine the 
north doorway, now blocked. It is square-headed, and has sunk quarter round 
mouldings. This latter form is common in the 14th century, but was also 
used by Elizabethan builders, as at Shipton (see p. 209). On the internal 
wooden lintel is the inscription 

28 DAI OF IVLI 1585 

Outside and over the doorway we read 

ANODOMINI 15850 

IHONDAAISFREEMA 
There is not much doubt therefore of the date of the doorway, but the wall 
itself is evidently coeval ; for the outer inscription has no immediate connec- 
tion with the doorway, which bonds in perfectly with the wall on either side 
The buttress is one of those heavy, clumsy erections, which generally denote 
a debased period. 

The present north wall is much higher than the origfinal, but 
the aisle was heightened before this rebuilding, as the upper part of the west 
wall is clearly Perpendicular, of the same date as the window below. The 
two north windows are modem with reticulated tracery, but the wooden 
lintels remain. The Elizabethan tracery had entirely disappeared by 1878 : it 
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would have been interesting to see what the 1585 windows were like One 
or two pieces of the jambs may be old, and are cut with a wave moulding 
of Decorated character: this form was used in Elizabethan times. 

Many fragments of tomb crosses are used up in this church. 
One can be seen near the east end of the north wall, and another low down 
behind the organ, on which some letters can be made out Near the former 
are the arms of John Lee, a former owner of Coton Hall, two miles from 
the church. 

The roof is plain and much repaired. 

As the first step in the Transition from Norman to Early 
English is shewn in the north arcade, so the last is shewn in the arcade 
separating the nave from 

THE SOUTH AISLE AND CHAPEL. 

This also consists of four round arches (see Plate XXXIV.), but they are 
chamfered and rest on capitals of a very different type from the others. On 
each column there is a row of large leaves on the capital, ending in a trefoil : 
the abaci are round and consist of bold rolls. The abaci of the responds 
are similar, but the ornamentation below is more striking: it is the stiff-leaf 
foliage of the Early English style just before it reaches its full development. 
The central shaft of each respond has a square fillet : the bases are of the 
two-round form, so common in the 13th century; the eastern one has been 
partly renewed. The bases of the columns are all new excepting a small 
piece of the base of the third column, which was sufficient to indicate the 
character of the original bases. The arcade dates from the end of the 12th 
or the early part of the 13th century. 

The windows of St Mary's chapel are modem, but its 14th 
century date is indicated by the ball-flower ornament below the arch at the 
west end, and by the mouldings of the east window arch — two wave mould- 
ings of the Decorated type. High up on the north side of this window are 
the remains of a tomb cross: south of the window is a small piece of 
moulding evidently not in situ. 

The roof of the chapel is nearly flat and has well-moulded 
beams. Against the north wall are some corbels which supported the lower 
roof of the aisle before the chapel was built In the south wall is a well 
cut piscina niche with stone shelf remaining : over the arch haunches are 
large pointed trefoil leaves. 

There are some interesting tiles on the floor near the east end. 
Some are heraldic, and some have the " I H S." Some of the ornament 
takes the form of natural leaves and quatrefoils, and the date of all is 
probably the 14th century. 
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The communion table in this chapel is formed of a stone slab, 
which is evidently an old altar. The five crosses remain, though two 
have apparently been re-cut The slab was used as a tombstone from 17 lO 
to 1878. The reredos, painted on zinc, is the work of Mr. Kempe, as well 
as all the modem glass in the church. All these ornaments have been 
presented by the Wakeman family, who own St Mary's chapeL 

Attention should be called to the frescoes on the east and 
south walls of the chapel. That on the east has almost disappeared, but 
when first uncovered, it appeared to represent the Annunciation and Salutation. 
Over the piscina is the Fall, and farther west a remarkable picture which it 
is difficult to explain. In the centre is a woman crowned ; on her right 
Death aims an arrow ; on her left are a dragon, a trumpeter and other 
figures. It may represent the triumph of the Virgin over death, but some 
of the detail scarcely bears this out 

In a glass case in the south aisle is a very beautiful example 
of mediaeval embroidery. It is an altar frontal 8ft 3in. long by 2ft 8in. wide, 
in twelve alternate stripes of red and cream coloured silk. The central 
figure is Abraham holding three figures in his lap or bosom, symbolizing the 
souls of the departed in Paradise. Three angels round him bear the scroll, 
"Da gloriam Deo," and there are fleurs-de-lis, pomegranates, and other 
ornaments. From the lettering and other characteristics I should suppose 
the frontal to date from the reign of Henry VII. It was discovered about 
1865 in an old chest belonging to the church. 

The west window of the aisle has been repaired, but is the 
original lancet. The other aisle window is Perpendicular with four-centred 
arch, and shallow hollow moulding : the tracery has been renewed. 
The aisle was evidently raised to its present height at the time this window 
was made. The original corbels still remain, and it is evident that the roof 
was not altered when the chapel was built ; for its pitch can be seen over 
the connecting arch, continued outside. 

The font is modern and rests on shafts of Early English 
character. The same style is represented in the good modem south doorway 
and porch. 

There are many difficulties about 

THE TOWER, 

but careful examination will I think solve them. The tower arch (see Plate 
XXXIV.) is certainly Norman, and probably dates from the second quarter 
of the 1 2th century. At first sight it seems to be an insertion in the west 
wall of the nave, but this is not at all clear. In fact, though the nave 
(I do not refer to the aisles) may have been built first, I think it is best 
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on the whole to regard the tower arch as coeval with it (see Plan). The 
arch is round, and has one bold roll moulding and a plain hood. There is 
a nook-shaft on either side, the abaci being like that shewn in Fig. 10. The 
northern base remains and is of the ordinary Norman type : the shallow 
scolloping of the capital should be compared with the later and deeper 
variety on the respond of the neighbouring arcade. The southern capital is 
ornamented with small volutes and interlacing work : the neck is a cable 
moulding. The wall over the arch was much patched on the east side at 
the time the clerestory was built 

The remarkable point is that no portion of the lower part of 
the tower, inside or out, seems to be of the same date as the tower arch. 
The explanation however is a simple one. The stone which is used in some 
of the earlier parts of the church, e,g, a large patch in the north wall of 
St. Mary's chapel, is tufa of a very porous and brittle kind. It seems that 
this was first used for the tower, but that the effect of the weather was such 
that constant repairs had to be carried out, and that a recasing gradually took 
place. This was done on the inside as well for extra strength, but the 
external appearance is the more remarkable. The upper stage of the old 
part is probably untouched, as the lights are round-headed, but all the lower 
portions are refaced. The work on the south side seems to have taken place 
when the south aisle was built, for the buttress and the heavy roll moulding 
along the wall and buttress are such as we should expect at the beginning 
of the Early English period. The buttress on the north side (see Plate XXXV.) 
is more nearly square and probably dates from the 14th century : in this case 
and the other, the top part of the buttress seems to be the original Norman. 
The string-course on the north and west sides is of the semi-hexagonal type. 
Some of it may be original, but all may be a Decorated copy of this common 
Norman form. The diagonal buttresses at the comers are also girt with this 
moulding and date from the 14th century : the northern buttress fits on 
fairly well to the tower, but the other breaks rudely into the earlier work on 
the south side. As the core of the walls is presumably still Norman, they 
are marked so on the Plan. 

The west window has three cusped lights and is Perpendicular, 
with a four-centred arch. The window above is a renewed lancet 

There are four 17th century churchwardens' inscriptions on the 
tower. These certainly do not refer to the buttresses or to most of the refacing, 
but probably indicate minor repairs. 

The tower is sadly spoilt by the upper stage (see Plate XXXV.). 
This was erected in 1779: an old parish document records the expenditure 
of ;fiSS in that year for taking down a former wooden steeple, and building 
a new upper stage. Though ugly, this is interesting evidence of the lingering 
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Gothic idea, which never quite died out, even in the i8th century. It is 
probable that the high deal pews, galleries and other features which formerly 
disfigured the church were added about this same period. 

THE EXTERIOR. 

Going east from the tower, on the south side, we notice a blocked 
doorway in the west wall of the aisle. It has a low, poor arch and probably 
dates from the 17th century or later. The battlement of the aisle is of non- 
descript character. As before mentioned, the roof seems to have been raised 
in the Perpendicular period, when the south-west diagonal buttress was 
probably added. The battlement east of the porch and the wall under it have 
been much renewed. 

The churchyard cross retains about 5ft. of its hexagonal shaft, 
as also the base and three hexagonal steps. From the form of the base 
I should suppose it to date from the latter part of the 14th century. 

Near the porch is a large stone coffin, also a very beautiful 
fragment of an early cross. It is ornamented with fleurs-de-lis, and rosettes 
bearing trefoils. All that is left of the inscription is 

HICIACET 
LED 
Several fragments of crosses are built into the walls of St. Mary's chapeL 
On the south-west buttress a sun-dial has been cut 

The battlements of the clerestory and the chapel are Perpendicular, 
with- the characteristic moulding running vertically as well as horizontally. 
At the south-west corner of the chapel the battlement is carved with a fox 
and goose, probably a lampoon on the Friars. The clerestory battlement is 
panelled on the south side. 

The east wall of the chapel is mainly Decorated, but much of 
the northern half is part of the earlier aisle wall (see Plan). Indeed the 
lower courses from the middle of the window northwards are of the earlier 
date. No help is given by the plinth moulding, which is modern at the 
critical point 

The east gable of the nave seems to shew the pitch of two 
earlier roofs. This is quite possible when we remember the Norman date of 
the nave and the present late 15th century roof 

The buttresses at the corners of the chancel are thoroughly 
Early English. They have two stages and the breadth is greater than the 
projection. On the east wall are some masons' marks, and a rude cutting 
of a hand with a hole in the centre : this seems to be part of an old 
representation of our Lord, used for building stone in this 13th century wall. 
Near the wall is another stone coffin. 
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On the north side of the chancel is the old bit of plinth 
moulding already referred to : the rest is copied from it At the north-west 
comer is a piece of Norman star ornament used up for the lower plinth. 
The marks of a former low vestry can be detected : the entrance was under 
the most westerly lancet No importance need be attached to the continua- 
tion of the chancel string-courses to the north aisle wall and buttresses : 
they are modem. As already pointed out, the east wall of the aisle is 
earlier than the chancel. On the former an early roof pitch will be 
observed. 

The buttresses at the north-east corner of the north aisle have 
been mentioned: they are practically Norman, but the late date is shewn 
by the second stage near the bottom. About three feet west of these the 
Elizabethan wall begins. It has a poor battlement all along to the north- 
west buttress, which is Perpendicular: the west wall is mainly late Norman, 
with Perpendicular work above and the Elizabethan battlement at the top 
(see Plate XXXV.). 

There are two entrances to the churchyard, which may be 
described as lych-gates. The northem one is modem, but that towards the 
village is old, though not mediaeval. 

The church of Alveley is a particularly interesting building. 
The north and south arcades, the chancel, and the clerestory are excellent 
examples of their respective periods, and the altar frontal is a rare and 
beautiful specimen of art. One of the prebendaries of the collegiate church 
of Bridgnorth took his title from here (see p. 9), and it is worth recording 
again that William of Wykeham was Prebendary of Alveley about 1360. 

The parish register dates from 1561. 
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IS is mentioned as early as 1 138 as a chapelry of Morville, 
and portions of the nave may well date from that period. 
In the north wall are two round-headed windows and a 
blocked doorway. These seem to be entirely renewed, but 
there was presumably some authority in the old work. The 
font is a large round bowl on a pedestal and square plinth, 
and dates from the 13th century or the end of the 12th. 

The west front was erected in 1857, and may 
be described as elaborately ugly. A pair of double buttresses 
supports an arch, above which are two trefoil-headed niches, 
which in turn support a small spire. The details are not bad, 
but the general effect is far from pleasing. From the same period 
date the modern windows, buttresses, nave roof and porch. 

The most interesting portion of the church is 
the chancel, which was rebuilt in 1633. An inscription over the east window 
outside displays this date between a rose and fleur-de-lis. At first sight, it 
might be supposed that this referred only to repairs, and that the chancel 
itself dated from the 14th century. A closer examination will reveal that 
the whole is a remarkable specimen of Jacobean Gothic. It has already been 
noticed (see pp. 25, 208, 209) that the Gothic revival of the 17th century 
took the Decorated style rather than the Perpendicular for its model, especially 
with regard to window tracery. There are three windows of this kind here : 
the east has three lights, the north and south two; in the upper parts are 
pointed trefoils, and the sub-arches are cusped. 

The mouldings, however, as at Ryton (see p. 25) are mostly 
Perpendicular, the hoods having broad and shallow hollows. The string which 
goes all round the chancel outside is of an unusual form — semi-hexagonal 
with a bold projection. This is quite different from the flat Norman semi- 
hexagon : I have called attention to its use in Perpendicular times on the 
lady chapel at Ludlow (see p. 137). The massive diagonal buttresses are 
more or less of Decorated character : in the northern one a piece of mould- 
ing is used up, which has the appearance of a Norman impost. 

The Gothic style breaks down in the south doorway of the 
chancel, where we see a round arch, and imposts of debased Classical form. 
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The dripstone however is Gothic, having a broad hollow of Perpendicular 
type, ending with heads. This is of course not surprising : the architecture 
of the period shows a strange mixture of the two great principles. 

The chancel roof is original, and displays this same mixture. 
The main form is Gothic, being of the hammer-beam kind ; but some of the 
ornament is Classical. The corbels are remarkable. The most easterly on 
the south side is a phoenix. The next looks like a laughing cat, but the 
distinct mane shows it is intended for a lion! The third is probably a 
phcenix, as is the most easterly on the north side. The next to this is a 
winged horse and the next an unicorn. 

The pulpit IS evidently of the same date, 1633, two panels having 
been added to make it octagonal. It is well carved with vines, etc., under 
arches. Wood panelling goes all round the church. That in the nave has 
the very common small arch pattern : the chancel panels are oblong and 
thoroughly Jacobean. 

In the east window are a few fragments of old glass. The 
figures have rake-like feet and no iris to the eyes: these combined with the 
natural foliage indicate a 14th or late 13th century date. 

Against the south wall of the chancel is a tablet recording the 
deaths of several members of the BiUingsley family, includiiig the Colonel 
Billingsley who was killed in the siege of Bridgnorth (see p. 8). 

Astley Abbots has long been separated from the mother church 
of Morville. The parish register goes back to 1 561. I can discover no reason 
for the very unusual dedication of this church. 
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IS church consists of chancel, nave and south aisle, south 
porch and west tower. The chancel, and probably the nave 
date from the end of the 1 2th century : the aisle is an addition 
of the middle of the 13th. The porch is a 17th century 
erection, and the tower has been recently rebuilt 

There is only one original window in the chancel, 
a small well splayed lancet This combined with the priest's 
doorway indicates the transition from Norman to Early 
English. This doorway has a pointed arch, but the impost 
is of a common Norman form and the hood-moulding is semi- 
hexagonal with two pyramid ornaments and grotesque heads. 
The east window is of three lights with cusped arches but 
no tracery. There is a quarter-round moulding on the scoinson 
arch, which rather indicates the Decorated period. This style 
is not quite borne out by the poor shallow hollow in the external hood- 
moulding: the date of all is probably the end of the 14th century. There 
is a modem window in the north wall, but the south has a 14th century 
opening of two lights with tracery of the reticulated type. The disturbance 
of masonry in this south wall probably indicates a former " churchwarden " 
window. 

The chancel roof is modem, with collar-beams. The communion 
railings are Jacobean. There is no chancel arch, but the two parts of the 
church are distinguished by the nave having a slightly lower level. The nave 
roof is Perpendicular : there are collar and tie-beams and ornamental purlin 
braces. The font is circular, and is carved with plain mouldings and a row 
of pyramids: its date is evidently the end of the 12th century. 

The windows in the north wall of the nave are modern. The 
south side is taken up with the three arches leading to the aisle. The 
moulding of the west respond is very poor, but the other columns have this 
interest that the little moulding they possess is distinctive of date. The 
capitals have the sunk quarter-round moulding ; and the bases, so far as one 
can tell in their present covered up condition, are of the two-round type, with 
flat under edges. The south doorway has a scroll hood-moulding, and good 
rolls and fillets to arch and jambs. The moulding therefore of column and 
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doorway is of Decorated type, but, as there are three evidently original 
lancets in the south wall, the aisle must date from the transition from Early 
English to Decorated. I have already called attention (see pp. 51, 52, 74, 
259, 260) to moulding of this kind just before the end of the Early English 
period. The west window is a i6th century depressed light In the east 
wall is a double round-headed modern window under one arch internally. 
The roof of the aisle is old and may perhaps be original. There are four 
plain struts between the principals and the tie-beams, and plain purlin braces. 

There are two interesting monuments in the church. One is a 
slab, rather dilapidated, in the north-east comer of the chancel. It com- 
memorates John Botrell and his wife, and dates from about 1500. The male 
figure wears armour, and the female has the pedimental head-dress. The 
other monument is nameless, but belojigs to the same ancient family. It 
stands in the south-east comer of the aisle, and is an elaborate erection of 
Elizabethan or early Jacobean date. The canopy is supported by three 
columns on the north side and three half columns against the south wall, all 
with Classical mouldings. The man wears Elizabethan armour, and his feet 
rest against a lion. A dog is at the feet of the lady, who wears a Mary 
Queen of Scots cap. Two daughters and a son are represented, and all the 
figures wear ruffs. 

The tower was rebuilt, partly with old stones, in 1883-4. Part 
of the tower arch is old, and has a bold half-round moulding ; so that an 
Early English date is quite possible. The new tower has lancets and two- 
light windows with trefoil arches and quatrefoils above. 

The porch was built in 1639 as an inscription reveals. The 
buttresses to porch and aisle are modem : those at the comer of the chancel 
seem to be of 15th century date. 

There is a very fine yew tree south-west of the church. The 
parish register begins with the year 1550. 
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IS chapel seems to have been founded about 1 138 by " Robert, 
son of Aher," but the architectural character points to rather 
a later date for the present structure. This is Norman on 
the whole, but several details point to the approach of the 
next style. 

By far the most remarkable feature in the church 
is the tympanum of the south doorway (see Plate XXXVI.). 
It is a representation of our Lord's triumphal entry into 
Jerusalem. His left hand holds a palm branch and two 
fingers of the right hand are uplifted : the nimbus is in the 
form of a cross. An ass and its foal are represented, the former 
being ridden. In front a man with a beard throws a branch 
in the way, and behind, a beardless figure holds a garment 
The carving is of course rude, but it is in splendid preserva- 
tion and a very interesting specimen of the art of the period. The Transitional 
date is shewn by the character of the leaves, and by the form of the columns. 
The capitals display a rude kind of foliage, and the bases are of late Norman 
character. The mouldings of hood and imposts are quite Norman. 

The chancel arch is of the same date. It is pointed, and has 
the zig-zag ornament clasping, as it were, a bold roll. There is a smaller 
roll on the inner face and a plain broad soffit. The imposts continued as 
strings are of the common Norman form shewn in Fig. 10. The other details 
of the period comprise two well splayed windows in the north and two in 
the south wall of the nave. The sills of the former are 4 ft. 10 in. from the 
floor level : those of the latter are I ft 2 in. higher. These windows have 
been partly renewed, and that west of the doorway is entirely modem. 
The western lancet is also modem, but may have been renewed on old lines. 
The other modem work comprises the partial rebuilding of the 
north and south walls of the nave, the south porch, the upper part of the 
westem bell-gable, the elaborate " Norman " east windows, the arches of the 
priest's doorway and the window near, and the insipid columnar font 

Some few ancient details have not been mentioned. In the 
north wall of the chancel is a double lancet window : the square head inside 
and wooden lintel make a 13th century date unlikely. The chancel door is 
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neatiy moulded and is of Elizabethan character. The main door has old 
hinges, on one of which the date 1636 is cut The chancel roof is of the 
collar-beam kind, but is probably not mediaeval. The roof of the nave is a 
massive queen-post structure of uncertain date. In the north-east comer of 
the chancel is a small well moulded corbel, on which an image has doubtless 
rested : the scroll shews its Decorated period. 
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IS church like several others in the neighbourhood was 
originally subject to Morville. It was founded and endowed 
by Herbert de Castello, Lord of Castle Holgate, early in the 
reign of Stephen. 

The church was largely rebuilt in 1875 with the 

old stones : the west wall is pretty much in its original state. 

In the south wall is an interesting blocked doorway, which 

evidently dates from the foundation period. The arch is of 

course round, and encloses a tympanum with plain hatched 

work. Of the supporting capitals one is hatched and the 

other scolloped : both have a cable moulding for the neck. 

The capitals rest on square-edged recessed masonry, which 

is presumably a re-arrangement of the time the church was 

rebuilt : there would doubtless be columns originally. Above 

this are some grotesque heads evidently not m situ. The present south 

doorway is a little farther west and is of plain Transitional character with 

round arch and rounded abaci. The reason for altering the position of the 

door so soon after the church was built is not at all clear. Possibly the 

nave was enlarged to the westward, but, if so, the rebuilding of the north 

and south walls has obliterated all traces of the fact. 

The porch is a remarkable structure, mostly of wood. The 
front has good quatrefoils up the gable, with leaves partly filling the 
centres : the arch has large pointed trefoils, unpierced, in the spandrels. The 
east and west sides are quite different from one another and from the front 
On the east side are five arches with slight flowing tracery. One only of 
the spandrels between the arches is pierced with small holes. On the inside, in 
the three spandrels nearest the church are quaint heads. The character of the 
west side is quite different. The arches are rounded instead of being of ogee 
form and there are two rows instead of one. There is no tracery, but, on 
the inside, panelling of quite Flamboyant character. In fact the west side 
would be pronounced later than the east, only that there are heads on the 
former of the same character as those described above on the latter. The 
whole porch is an interesting, if peculiar, example, dating from the middle 
of the 14th century. Very little, except the posts supporting the small 
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arches, has been renewed. 

The most interesting thing inside the church is the Easter 
sepulchre recess in the north wall of the chancel. It is 3 ft 8 in. across, on 
the inside. A cinquefoil arch covers it, with a pointed trefoil above under 
a pediment, on which rest several flattish natural leaf crockets. On either 
side is a plain pinnacle. Below the recess is an arcade of four trefoil arches. 
This description will shew that the character is Decorated, which is further 
indicated by the good geometrical mouldings of the edge of the slab. An 
early 14th century date must be assigned to this recess. 

The font is probably Norman and original. It has a large 
thick round bowl and an old base: the stem is modem. There are a few 
mediaeval tiles in the vestry dating from the 14th century or the early part 
of the 15 th. The roof of the nave has three old collars, which, with the 
purlins, are Perpendicular. The pulpit and reading desk are Jacobean. 

Nearly everything else in the church is modem. An open bell- 
gable at the west end has replaced a square turret Some traces of wall 
paintings were discovered when the church was rebuilt 

The register dates from 1627. South-west of the church are 
two fine yew trees. 
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E old church at Burwarton is now in ruins, but it contains 
several interesting features. The chancel arch is the best of 
these : it is round and unchamfercd and rests on square 
abaci, which have the characteristic Nomian moulding shewn 
in Fig. ID. The date, however, is quite Transitional, as the 
type of foliage shows : the nail-head ornament is much used. 
The columns do not reach the ground but rest on corbels. 
In the north wall of the chancel are two well-splayed Norman 
windows, and there is one blocked in the wall opposite. 
None of the other windows appear to be original : there are 
remains of two doorways. This small church therefore dates 
from the latter part of the 12th century. Oije cannot help 
regretting that it is not still used. 

The new church stands on higher ground to 
the south and was erected in 1875-76. It is a handsome building of 
Decorated character and consists of chancel, with organ chamber and 
vestry on the north side, nave of six bays and aisles, and west tower. The 
south aisle is wider than the north, and with the chancel and the nave, has 
a good collar roof The church was designed by Mr. Anthony Salvin, and 
the cost borne by Viscount Boyne. 

There are some good modern fittings, and one relic from the 
old church — the font It is a large bowl with a rude pointed arcade carved 
round it : below this is a bold roll and some poor mouldings. It is evidently 
the original font of the late Norman church. 

The parish register dates from 1576. 
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[HE first mention of this church is in 1179, and there are 
several things in it which may date from that period or a 
^Kj^^pl little earlier. The wall between the nave and the chancel is 
( li^^S&S very remarkable. It is pierced by three pointed arches, the 
middle one being rather more than twice as wide as the 
others : this of course goes to the ground. The side arches 
are not continued quite so far down, and yet farther now than 
they were originally. The soffits are wide, as the wall is a 
thick one. The lioods are coarse rolls and the imposts are 
plainly chamfered. The whole form is characteristic of the 
Transitional period, which is so frequently represented in the 
churches of the neighbourhood. There are two windows of 
this date, both considerably restored. One is moved into the 
north wall of the modem aisle, and the other is in the south wall 
of the nave with star-work above outside. These windows illustrate the fact that 
there is rarely anything about Transitional windows in small churches to 
distinguish them from those of a much earlier Norman date. The doorways, 
however, as in this case have clear marks of their period. There is the 
zig-zag and the scolloped capital here, but a clear Attic base to show the 
doorway is not early. On the soffit of the arch are some rude carvings of 
arrows : the abaci and tympanum are modern. 

The tower may be a little later, as lancet windows are 
introduced, but there are distinct Norman signs about the hood and imposts 
of the west door. A late date in the period would, however, be at once 
shown by the chamfering of the jambs and the roll string-course which goes 
round the tower. The tower arch is modem. 

The church was much restored in 1885. One of the new works 
was the vaulting of the chancel. As the corbels on which it rests are old, this 
presumably is no new departure. The corbels, six in number, are Early 
English with very good mouldings and undercut abaci. There is apparently 
nothing else in the chancel so old. The windows are later, one single 
cusped light in the north wall and two in the south wall. In the latter is 
a two light window with cusps, and a quatrefoil in the head. All these four 
are Decorated, but the east window is modem, as are the piscina and sedile, 
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the organ chamber and vestry, and much of the stonework. The reredos is 
a memorial to Sir William Curtis, third baronet, and the marble pulpit 
commemorates Mabel, wife of the fourth baronet 

The north aisle is modern and is separated from the nave by 
three pointed arches with details of Transitional character. This aisle replaces 
a transept, partly on the same site, which was built shortly before 1851. 
The windows in nave and aisle that have not been mentioned are modem. 
The west window of the aisle was brought from the east wall of the 
chancel but is not old. 

The basin of the font is octagonal and old, but the general 
appearance is now modem as it is surrounded by new octagonal shafts. 
The roof and the porch are modern. 

There are considerable remains of the churchyard cross. Some 
8ft. 6in. of the stem is left and is omamented with crockets, leaves and 
fleurs-de-lis. A bold cable goes round the base, which has on its west side 
a small canopy omamented with what seem to be ball-flowers. On the 
east side a shield contains three nails and is surmounted by a head with, 
perhaps, rays of light at the back. At the comers are grotesque figures. 
That at the south-west appears to be a writhing serpent: the one opposite 
is a winged figure now headless. The cross rests on three square steps 
and probably dates from the 14th century. 

There is a very fine yew tree south-west of the church. The 
register dates from 1558. The church in the middle ages was under the 
abbey of Wigmore, the rectorial tithes having been appropriated by the 
canons late in the 12th century. 
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T has often been remarked that the exact date of the building 
and enlargement of parish churches is rarely known. The 
approximate date has almost always to be ascertained by a 
careful study of the architectural detail, aided by a com- 
parison of this with dated examples. One of these examples 
exists at Chelmarsh. In 1345 Hugh de Mortimer of Chelmarsh 
endowed a chantrj'' chapel, dedicated to St James, for daily 
intercession for the repose of his soul. The north aisle of 
the church is the only place where such a chapel can well 
have existed, and we there find a piscina, joined on and 
bonded in to a Decorated pillar. It is quite certain that the 
main portion of the church is of the same date as this pillar, 
and we therefore have a valuable example of church building 
of the year 1345, or thereabouts. A casual glance would 
reveal that a special effort was made here, when this part was erected ; for 
it has a most finished appearance. The stone is excellent ashlar ; the window 
tracery is good ; the buttresses, mouldings and plinths are all carefully worked, 
the whole presenting a striking contrast to the coarse building so often seen 
in country churches, even in the Early English and Decorated periods. It 
seems evident that Hugh de Mortimer gave a sufficient sum of money not 
only to endow a chapel but to rebuild the church in a beautiful manner. 

Some of the building still dates from pre-Decorated times, the 
north aisle being mainly late Norman, with windows inserted a few years 
before the great rebuilding took place. Enough is left to shew that the 
Norman church had a nave and north aisle of about the same proportions 

as the present ones. 

THE CHANCEL, 

which, as before explained, dates from 1345, is not separated architecturally 
from the nave (see Plan). The east window is a very fine original work of 
five lights (see Plate XXXVI I.). It is the same design as the east windows 
of Kinlet and Stottesdon, and looks earlier than the date mentioned. The 
glass here is a beautiful specimen of Mr. Kempe's work. The communion 
table, which is remodelled, is a good Jacobean specimen brought from the old 
church at Burwarton. North of this is a fragment of an altar-tomb, now 
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used as a credence table. It is ornamented with panelling, quatrefoils within 
circles, roses and plain shields. The date is probably the latter part of the 
15th century, but there is nothing to indicate the person whom the tomb 
commemorates. Near this, in the north wall, is an aumbry, which still serves 
Its original purpose with the help of an iron safe placed in it In the south- 
east comer a memorial stone deserves notice. The inscription has a special 
interest on account of its Commonwealth date. It is as follows : — ** Here 
lieth the bodi of Thomas Nichols Minnister of Gods word who decesed the 
31 of July 1654 and Jon his wife who decesed the 8 day of November 1645." 
The solitary ornament is a small rose near the word "July." 

In the south wall is an interesting piscina. The trefoiled arch 
is surmounted by a finial of natural leaves : the moulded stone shelf remains : 
the basin is shallow and is supported by a poorly ornamented projection. 
The window near is of two-lights with a quatrefoil in the head. The sub- 
arches take an unusual ogee form (see Plate XXXVII.). The glass is modem 
and good. 

The modern work in the chancel is rich. Old wood has been 

much used in the carving, which is mainly the work of the present vicar, 

the Rev. R. T. Seddon. The screen is nearly all new, but a few fragments 

of the original have been used up and the design of the rest copied as far 

as possible. The old screen was apparently coved to support the rood-loft 

above. The arched entrance to this is still visible over the north-eastern 

pillar. The steps up to it must have been wooden, and some traces of the 

fixing are still visible in the aisle. The disturbance of the masonry over the 

south end of the screen evidently indicates some arrangement for fixing the 

loft. 

THE NAVE 

is simply a continuation of the chancel. The windows have the same design 
as the one farther east (see Plate XXXVI.), and, like it, have sills 3 ft. below 
the bottom of the glass. The south-west doorway is very plain compared 
with the one farther east Why did the builders of 1345 employ such a 
simple form for such an important place? Evidently, I think, because they 
were using up an older doorway. The moulding of the scoinson arch is 
distinctly Early English : this and the simple pointed arch outside in the 
midst of so much elaborate work* convince me that the whole doorway dates 
from the 13th century. It is remarkable that the scoinson arch of the other 
south doorway is also moulded in the Early English manner. The actual 
stone-work is new, but I am told that the old, which was cut about to fix 
a " three decker " pulpit in 1 843, had the same form. From this we see that the 
church before 1345 had two Early English doorways, which of course is not 
impossible. In the western example the old work was replaced bodily : in 
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the eastern, the scoinson arch only was retained, the exterior being made to 
correspond with the elaborate work on either side of it. 

The west wall was much patched in 1345, but most of it is 
much coarser than the finely built south wall, and corresponds with the wall 
of the aisle. It is therefore the west .wall of the Norman church, and shews 
that the older nave was the same width as the present one. The Decorated 
builders partly refaced the wall, then an outer one, on the west side and 
added the plinth. When the tower was built, the fine west window (described 
farther on) was removed, and its place taken by an unsightly brick arch. 

The roof of nave and chancel is continuous, and evidently dates 
from 1345. It is of the curved trussed rafter form, which was then fashionable. 
The tops of the north and south walls which receive it are well moulded. 
The reason for the greater height of the south wall is obvious. The north 
had to fit in with the low and poor Norman work : the south was free from 
such restrictions, and was intended to be impressive in height as well as in 
other respects. 

The plain round font is probably late Norman, with a modern 
base. The church is seated throughout with oak. Indeed all the modem 
fittings are good, many being rich. Between 1888 and 1897, more than 
£2,000 was spent on the church. The pulpit is partly composed of panels 
from a Jacobean reading desk. 

The nave and chancel are separated from 

THE AISLE 

by an arcade of four bays, supported by octagonal columns. The sections of 
capitals and bases are shown in Fig. 32. The mouldings are decidedly 
geometrical in form, and are interesting as dated examples of 1345. The sunk 
quarter-round occurs twice on the arch : there is no hood. 

In the eastern respond is the evidence I have relied on to prove 
that the rebuilding took place when the chantry was founded. It is a trefoiled 
piscina with good shelf and basin to serve an altar at the east end of the 
aisle. It is quite evident that this is of the same date as the respond, for the 
stone is the same and bonds in perfectly. The respond is of course part of 
the arcade, which corresponds exactly with the Decorated rebuilding of the 
church. Now, as already observed, St James' chapel was founded by 
Hugh de Mortimer in 1345 ; and as this is by far the most likely position 
in the church for a chapel, and as the architectural detail of the piscina and 
all that must have been built at the same time fits in to a late Decorated 
date, I think we may regard it as practically certain that the rebuilding I 
have so often referred to took place about 1345. 

The piscina was placed against the respond because of the 
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narrowness of the aisle. The builders of 1 345 would never have erected such 
an aisle when they were rebuilding the church in so fine a manner, but they 
were hampered by the narrowness ot the Norman aisle which they retained. 
That this was and is to a great extent Norman is shewn by the character 
of the walling, and by the broad buttress at the west erid. This latter is 
certainly pre-Decorated, if not Norman, and would be built to resist the 
thrust of the Norman arcade. 

The three windows are Decorated, with reticulated tracery, but 
very different from the work of 1345. Thoy are badly inserted, particularly 
the east window, and the mouldings are p"or, especially the hood-moulding 
of the east window. I should suppose that all three were inserted some 20 
or 30 years before the great rebuilding. There has been a window in the 
west wall, which must have been filled up when the doorway below was 
made. This is a plain square-headed insertion, and, according to tradition, 
gave access to a small wooden tower, which was pulled down when the 
present tower was built. The date would ])robably be the early part of the 
17th century. The north doorway is blocked : its Norman character must be 
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observed from the outside ; the interior round arch is a poor one. 

There is some good i8th century woodwork against the north 
wall. The wooden pillars and arches formed the entrance to a squire's pew, 
which was built out 13 ft. 6 in. from the aisle: this was removed in 1888. 

The roof is a simple one ; the old portions probably date from 

1345. 

THE EXTERIOR. 

In the modern porch are three interesting fragments, built into 
the wall for the purpose of preserving them. Against the west wall is a 
portion of an early sepulchral cross, and opposite is a carving of the Cruci- 
fixion. The central figure is much damaged, and that of St. John is almost 
gone : the figure of the Virgin is better, though slightly mutilated. The 
whole carving may have been part of the churchyard cross, though it is 
rather large for such a purpose. The stem of this has disappeared, and a 
sun-dial takes its place. I do not think the steps are original. The other 
fragment, built into the porch, is on the east side of the entrance, and is a 
Transitional base with slight water-hollow. It is too small to have been 
part of a doorway, and it was probably the base of a window shaft. 

The full beauty of the . Decorated work of 1345 is seen from 
the south-east (see Plate XXXVII.). Rarely indeed does one find a parish 
church where windows, doorway, buttresses, hoods, strings, plinths are carried 
out so perfectly as they are here. 

The doorway moulding is shown in Fig. 33 ; the bold roll is 
continued down the jambs, and ends in curious little feet. The string is 
illustrated in Fig. 34 ; the plinth in Fig. 35. The latter is particularly inter- 
esting as an indication of date. It is almost like the Perpendicular bell- 
shape, but still retains the greater projection of the Decorated form. The 
slope of the ground eastward causes some interesting alterations of plinth 
level. 

The east window has already been mentioned. The east wall 
of the aisle, which is Norman inside, has been refaced outside and continued 
northward to end in a square buttress. The stone is not so good as that 
used in 1345, and the work must have been done at the earlier 14th century 
date when the window was inserted. A reference to the Plan will show 
that there is no basement moulding on this wall, as there probably would 
have been if it had been refaced in 1345, so as to match the east wall of 
the chancel. Where the aisle wall joins the chancel there is a large gargoyle 
now useless. This probably marks the end of the gable which covered the 
Norman chancel, lower than the present one. The traces of the aisle roof 
being lower in Norman times have been obliterated by later rebuilding. At 
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the north-east corner of the aisle roof is a spirited carving of a demon with 
horns, now somewhat decayed. 

The shafts of the north doorway arch have been renewed, but 
the capitals are old, with slight scolloping. The late Norman date is shewn 
by the arch moulding which takes the form of a bold roll. It is very 
surprising at first sight to find late Norman details built into this wall. 
West of the doorway is a piece of almost developed dog-tooth, and there is 
well cut zig-zag here and there, as for example in St. James' chapel. The 
explanation must be that the wall was much rebuilt at some unknown period, 
probably when the three windows were inserted. 

The buttresses against the west wall of the aisle are puzzling. 
The northern one would be useful when the west window (now blocked) was 
inserted, presumably in Decorated times. But its form is quite different from 
the north-east buttress of this date. The breadth is much greater than the 
projection, the set-offs are steep, and the period is probably Early English, 
though, so far as we can see there was no absolute need for the buttress at 
that time. The western buttress is opposite the large arcade, but it is 
certainly much earlier. It Would be built to support the original Norman 
arcade, with which, however, it can scarcely be contemporary. It may be des- 
cribed as having two or even three stages, an arrangement almost unknown 
in the Norman period. The breadth is much greater than the projection, and 
the buttress was evidently an addition of the 13th century for the purpose 
above- mentioned. 

The i^round story of the tower is of good stone, and the upper 
part of stone faced with brick. At first sight this might indicate two dates, 
but a more careful examination shews the whole tower to be one work. 
That it is later than the church is shewn by the fact already mentioned 
that the west wall of the nave has a plinth on its west side : the same 
truth is apparent from the way the tower fits on to the south-western 
buttresses of the nave. The tower buttresses are built against both stone and 
brick portions : their mouldings are quite debased. This fact, coupled with 
the character of the brick work, which is larger than really old brick, and 
the fact thit the bells bear the date 1710, makes an early i8th century date 
almost certain for the tower. As already stated, this tower succeeded a 
wooden one north of it : some of the wocd was used up for internal lintels 
to the tower windows, and for other purposes. The tower is finished with a 
poor balu>irade (see Plate XXX VH.) now much decayed: the pinnacles 
are not ori.^inal. 

The west window is nf course not in situ. It is a fine three- 
light window with reticulated tracery and ogee sub-arches. Its mouldings 
correspond to those of 1345 in the nave, from the west wall of which it was 
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removed when the tower was erected. The round-headed doorway below is 
a poor coarse aflFair which may be later than the tower itself: it has the 
appearance of having been inserted in the wall. 

Such is the church of St Peter at Chelmarsh. My description 
has necessarily been minute, and many of the smaller points can only be 
appreciated when it is read on the spot It is well worthy of a visit as a 
valuable dated example. The south wall is one of the finest pieces of 
architecture in the county of Salop. 

This parish possesses a very good Elizabethan chalice, orna- 
mented with the honeysuckle pattern and dating from 1577. The register 
goes back to 1558. 
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HE manor of Chetton was owned by Lady Godiva, wife of 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, and she may well have founded the 
church. It is probably of Saxon origin, for there was a priest 
here at the time of Domesday. The present church is much 
later and has no • great architectural interest. It consists of 
chancel, with organ chamber on the north, nave, south porch 
and western tower. The porch of wood and stone was erected 
in 1885 in memory of Mr. John B. Twist. The tower was 
rebuilt in 1829 : it has broad lancet windows and poor 
battlement and pinnacles. 

The organ chamber is of course modern, and the 
nave has been greatly rebuilt, the windows being poor ; but 
the church has several ancient features left, most of which 
date from the Early English period. This style is evident in the plain south 
doorway, with its bold roll moulding on the arch and slight water-hollow on 
the bases : the hood-moulding terminates in the mask ornament, so characteristic 
of the 13th century. The same form occurs in connection with three of the four 
original lancets in the chancel. The south-west of these windows is more 
rounded at the top than the others, but is probably of the same date. The 
three lancets in the east wall are modern. 

The chancel arch has the sunk quarter-round moulding which 
is generally a mark of the Decorated period. It may however date from 
the end of the Early English period, and to this the windows can belong : 
they are not early lancets, for the scoinson arch is of the drop form, and 
not acute, as it would be if the windows were very early in the style. The 
imposts of the arch are moulded in a manner which is not distinctive of the 
14th century any more than the 13th. On the south side is a male head 
with chain and strap round the top : on the north is a female head with the 
pedimental head-dress. The latter feature shews that the date of this detail 
is not before the time of Henry VII. 

The roofs of nave and chancel have been much renewed, but 
the forms are probably old. That of the chancel rests on new stone corbels, 
and has collars with cusping below, and two purlins on each side : it might 
date from the 14th century, to which period the mouldings of the cornice 
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correspond. The nave roof is probably later : it has tie and collar beams 
connected by curved braces, which have quatrefoils in their spandrels. In 
both cases the date is not easily determined, as so much has been renewed. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a deep aumbr>% which still 
has some remains of the ironwork. Opposite is a large square-headed recess 
for a shallow piscina : the jambs are chamfered and end in small leaves of 
Early English character. The font is mediaeval but of uncertain date : it has 
a plain octagonal base and a plain octagonal stem. There are several monu- 
ments to the Pardoe and Purton families, but they have no architectural 
interest. 

The south wall of the chancel has two blocked doorways. One 
of these would be called the priest^s doorway, but I doubt whether it is 
mediaeval. The other is in the position where a low side window often 
occurs. This is too broad to have been a window, but the reason for a 
second doorway is not obvious. Outside the east wall are two fair-sized 
corbels about 11 ft. from the ground. I cannot say what they were for. 

The register of this parish is unusually complete, and com- 
mences in 1538, when the Act compelling registers was passed. 
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almost inaccessible position, looo ft. above the sea, and more 

than a mile from a proper road, has not prevented the building 

of a very good modem church at Cleeton St Mary. It was 

erected at the expense of the late Mr. George Pardoe in 1878, 

and the architect was Mr. Nicholson of Hereford. 

The church consists of chancel with vestry on the 

north side, nave with south porch and shingled spire at the west 

end. The tower on which this latter rests is supported by three 

internal arches and the west wall. The eastern arch has a small 

companion on either side, and these three mark off a kind of 

narthex which is rather effective and original. 

The style of the building is Early English, but there 

is no slavish adherence to mediaeval precedent. Two windows 

of the nave each have a vesica above two lancets. The eastern triplet displays 

internal shafts. The stiff-leaf foliage is everywhere well carved, and a good deal 

of dog-tooth and pyramid ornament is used. The south doorway is an excellent 

feature with large dog-tooth, stiff-leaf foliage and heads. The font and pulpit 

are not so successful. 

There is some very good woodwork, all in oak. The chancel roof 

is of the trussed rafter form with seven cants ; a few feet at the east end are 

boarded underneath the cants, which there become continuous curves. There is 

a collar roof over the nave. The porch has a barge-board and foiled openings 

below. 

Cleeton parish was formed out of the parishes of Bitterley, Farlow, 

and Doddington. 
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JHE history of Cleobury Mortimer is closel)' associated with 
that of the great house of Mortimer, which played so large 
a part in the reign of Henry III. and in the Wars of the 
Roses. It is very probable that much of the beauty of the 
church is due to the liberality of various members of this 
family, but, with the exception of St. Nicholas' chapel, no 
part can be proved to owe its existence to this source. 

Domesday Book informs us that " Claiberie " was 
held in Saxon times by Queen Edith, wife of Edward the 
Confessor. Mention is also made of a priest, so that the 
church may have been founded by this lady. As usual, all 
traces of the building of this period have passed away, and 
the earliest parts of the church date from late Norman times. 
These consist of the tower, and a few bits elsewhere, to be referred to 
presently. This church appears to have been aisleless, and it no doubt had 
a chancel of normal proportions. 

Very early in the Earl} English period, great changes took 
place. A large chancel was built, entered by a very fine chancel arch. A 
south aisle of five bays was added U> the nave, and a large south porch 
with excellent outer and inner doorwax-s. The Early English style is not 
too well represented in south Shropshire, but we have here a beautiful 
example for study, — arches, carvings, mouldings all being excellent. 

The north side apparently remained without an aisle till the 
14th century, when, previous to 1360, an aisle and chantry chapel were 
added, separated from the nave by five arches with chastely moulded 
capitals and bases. The Perpendicular period saw the addition of a ve.stry 
and some windows. At a later date an octagonal wooden spire was added 
to the tower. 

During the much maligned i8th century and the early part of 
the 19th, many poor fittings were introduced, and by 1873 the problem of 
" restoration " had to be faced. So much harm has been done by so called 
restoration, that the word has an ominous sound to the antiquary, but it is 
only right to give our approval to most of what was carried out here by 
Sir Gilbert Scott in 1873-74. Much was indeed necessary. As early as 
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1793 there was a great fear that the church would fall, and many wished to 
pull it down. This fate was happily prevented by Mr. Telford, the county 
surveyor, who placed strong girders across the interior, and built great brick 
abutments against the south wall. 

The following description by the Rev. Henry Kemp will show 
the state of things in 1 843 : — 

** The Church and Churchyard were in a truly deplorable state. 
The soil had accumulated on the South side to the height of 3 or 4 feet 
above the level of the floor, the South Porch was almost buried in it, and 
solid masses of red brick were built up against the South wall to prevent it 
from tumbling down. The windows were all in a dilapidated state of decay, 
every door excepting the one under the South Porch required renewal. There 
was a Garret window at the back of the Pulpit, and another over the North 
Aisle. There were two round headed windows, one in the S.W. corner, the 
other in the North aisle. There was a deal Gallery in the front of the oak 
one with a separate obtrusive staircase blocking the S.W. angle of the 
Church. There was a miserable half stone font, let into one of the pews 
under the Gallery ; there was a huge three decker pulpit, reading desk and 
Clerk's desk, the pulpit resting on the Capitals of the clustered columns of 
the Chancel arch, which had been hacked for the purpose; the Altar rails 
returned at each end to the East wall round the Communion table, and the 
Chancel was filled with high misshapen pews. The whole Church was 
externally coated with thick plaster, the plinth of the tower buried, one or 
two unsightly openings made out of the corbel line, the original openings 
half blocked and patched. Outside, three cottages with gardens, and offices 
between the Churchyard School meadow, in which cabbages and clothes 
drying, were the least unsightly features, a narrow sunken alley between 
neglected hedges from the Churchyard gate to the School-house gate, no 
organ — no painted windows — no heating — no lighting — no spouting." 

All this is indeed different from the present condition of the 
church, which is mainly due to the exertions of the late Prebendary Baldwyn- 
Childe, vicar of the parish from 1846 to 1892, and of Mrs. Baldwyn-Childe. 

THE CHANCEL 

is entered by a most striking arch (see Plate XXXVHL). The exact date 
of this will be discussed presently, but a casual glance will shew that it 
is very good Early English work. The mouldings, which are shewn in 
Fig- 3^1 exhibit the usual characteristic of alternating round and hollow 
with a few fillets introduced. There are five columns on either side, the 
central ones being filleted and the others banded. The capitals are orna- 
mented with beautiful stiff-leaf foliage and well cut heads ; some of the 
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carving has been renewed. The bases are similar to those in the south 
arcade shewn in fig. 37 : the central ones have a small additional round. 
Over the arch, on the west side, some traces of a painting of the Crucifixion 
were discovered when the church was restored. 





fie 58 . 



At first sight there is nothing to shew that the chancel itself is 
of the same date as the arch. The windows are all later and the priest's 
doorway, modern outside, has nothing characteristic inside. A simple detail, 
however, shews that it cannot well be later than this period — the sloping 
basement of the east wall, so commonly seen in contemporaneous churches 
in south Shropshire. It is true that this occurs in late Norman work as 
well, but this chancel is too large to have been part of the late Norman 
church, which would almost certainly have had a narrower one. 

The east window is of three lights, with cusps but no tracery. 
Some of it has been renewed, but the scoinson arch is old : this takes a 
slight ogee form at the top. The window probably dates from the 14th 
century. The glass is modem and commemorates William Langland, the 
author of "The Vision of Piers Plowman," who was probably born in the 
parish of Cleobury Mortimer in 1332. Under the southern jamb of the window 
is a round-headed piscina with a modern basin. At the late 12th or early 13th 
century date I am assigning to the chancel such a form would be possible, but 
the round arch is a poor one and approximates to the type one often sees in late 
Perpendicular work. The north-east window has probably been Perpendicular: 
the stonework has been much renewed. The organ-chamber has been a 
vestry : its only window, in the east wall, is late Perpendicular of two lights 
and square-headed. The arch at the entrance is modem and replaces a late 
doorway. In the south-east corner is a squint (see Plan). This feature is 
not often .seen in connection with a vestry, but there is no indication that 
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the chamber was ever a chapel, nor is there any tradition of an anchorite's 
cell at Cleobury Mortimer. The walls of the chamber were raised when the 
church was restored, and the west wall rebuilt a little west of its original position. 

West of the chamber is a Decorated window of two cusped 
lights, and a quatrefoil in the head, of the type used in reticulated tracery. 
The outer dripstone of the window is very peculiar. It ends at the middle 
of the quatrefoil, instead of going to the spring of the arch or lower. The 
western termination is modern, but the eastern is old. The south wall has 
two late Perpendicular windows, one of three lights and one of two : both 
are square-headed. 

The roof may be described as a combination of a collar and 
trussed-rafter roof with the purlin braces cusped : it probably dates from the 
14th century. 

^^^^ THE NAVK 

was originally aisleless is proved, partly by the fact that the west wall is 
earlier than the aisles, partly by the old quoins remaining in their places. 
North of the tower, on the outside, it will be observed that the west wall of 
the nave projects 3 feet 6 inches from the tower (see Plan), and is separated 
by a straight joint, to the height of 5 ft., from the west wall of the aisle. 
Again, outside the chancel on the south side the east wall of the nave 
projects 1 1 inches from the chancel (see Plan), and is separated by a 
straight joint, to the height of 3 ft, from the east wall of the aisle. The 
Plan marks these bits as late Norman, the same date as the west wall, but 
they may be earlier Norman. Once more, some of the corresponding quoins 
on the north-east side are visible externally and internally. This is not 
shewn on the Plan, as the quoins are high up, and the lower part of the 
wall has been rebuilt at a later period. There is no sign of a straight joint 
in the west wall south of the tower, so that the fragment of the west wall of 
the nave must have been rebuilt when the south aisle was added. 

The roof is more elaborate than that of the chancel (see Plate 
XXXVIII.). Much of it looks like a curved trussed-rafter roof, but it is 
really a double-framed structure, with purlins, connected by cusped braces, 
resting on collars, which in turn rest on wooden brackets and stone corbels. 
These brackets are somewhat elaborate. The central parts consist of posts 
with bell-shaped bases, and large capitals surmounted by battlements. In 
addition to this, each post has two wings, elaborately carved with quatrefoils 
filled with square flowers, shields with cables round them, and . other forms 
of panelling. I should suppose the roof to date from the latter part of the 
14th century, but it may be later. At the time the roof was built, the north 
and south walls were raised. The stonework of the upper portion is smaller 
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and more regular. It is impossible to believe that the plain rectangular 
clerestory windows are of the same date as the roof, unless they have lost 
some tracery or cusps: they have the appearance of i8th century insertions. 

The present roof is the third at least, which the church has 
had. One or more of them have been badly tied, for the arcades lean 
outwards, especially the southern. The pitch of the Early English roof is 
seen outside, above the present one. The position of the Norman roof is 
clearly shewn by marks on the west wall (see Plate XXXVI 1 1.). That this 
indicates the Norman and not the Early English roof is sufficiently shewn 
by the fact that there is no corresponding mark on the east wall. This fact 
alone would shew that the east wall of the nave was rebuilt at the same 
time as the chancel arch, but this problem and others must be discussed 
in connection with the peculiar appearance of the south-east corner of the 
nave. 

The first question suggested is, which was built first, the 
chancel arch or the south arcade ? We have discovered nothing (see above) 
on the chancel arch which is not pure Early English. The same period is 
indicated by the capitals and bases of the arcade (see Fig. 37). The abaci 
are undercut, the neck is of a normal semi -hexagonal shape ; the bases have 
the water hollow. Very important light is, however, thrown by the hood- 
moulding, shewn in Fig. ^S. It has the very characteristic quirk or small 
channel, which is never used long after Norman times. The arcade then 
must be very early in the Early English period — the end of the 12th or the 
beginning of the 13th century. Now, though there is nothing in the 
chancel arch to necessitate so early a date as this, there is nothing to 
militate against it. The relative periods must be determined by a careful 
examination of the wall between the arch and the arcade. This wall must be 
of the same date as the chancel arch, for the stonework of the two is con- 
tinuous. At first sight there is conflicting evidence as to whether this wall is 
earlier or later than the arcade. Where the wall joins the respond there is 
a straight joint of such a form that the former seems to be built against the 
latter, therefore the arctide is earlier. But, the upper part of the wall .seems 
to be cut away to receive the hood-moulding of the arcade, therefore the 
arcade is later, which, as Euclid would say, is absurd ! However, I believe 
there is a way out of the difficulty. We have seen above that there are 
still some remains of the Norman wall outside this very place, and so a 
Norman wall was standing here when the alterations took place. What 
happened I believe was as follows : — The east wall of the Norman nave 
was a little thinner than the present one, and the first change was to build 
the south arcade against it. Afterwards, the grand new chancel arch was 
built, and to suit an arch of five orders, a slightly thicker wall was necessary, 
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so that the west face of the wall was brought a little more forward, the new 
part being built against the respond with a straight joint. I imagine that 
the east wall as a whole was rebuilt when the new chancel arch was made ; 
but that there is a small portion of the older wall left in the south-east 
corner I feel convinced. Of course the argument can only be appreciated 
by anyone who will carefully examine the wall for himself, but I think it is 
tolerably certain that the arcade was the first of the Early English 
additions, and that the chancel arch followed afterwards. How soon 
afterwards cannot be determined, but as the bases of the two parts are so 
similar, I imagine there was no great interval between the two, especially as 
the ornamental carving and the mouldings of the chancel arch are so like 
those of the south door, which is doubtless contemporaneous with the south 
arcade. 

One peculiarity has not yet been mentioned — the small recess 
in this south-east corner. It is 4 ft. 5 in. from the floor, i ft. 4 in. high, 5^in. 
across, and 10^ in. deep. The top is a half arch, and the appearance is 
that of a half recess, the remaining half being cut off by the arcade. After 
much thought, I can suggest no explanation of this feature. It cannot have 
been in the Norman church, for its stones are continuous with the Early 
English chancel arch. It cannot have been a squint. It cannot have been 
a proper recess since the building of the arcade. Even if we suppose the 
reasoning above to be false, and the chancel arch to have been built first, 
there would scarcely have been room for the recess, on account of the 
Norman south wall of the nave. If it were a square-headed or an irregular 
opening, I should suppose it to have been connected with the fixing of 
some debased fittings, but the fact that it is covered with a half arch seems 
to forbid this supposition. 

The most interesting thing in connection with 

THE SOUTH AISLE 

is the arcade of five bays already described. One original window remains, 
the well-proportioned lancet in the west wall. The broad lancets in the 
south wall are modern. The east window is square-headed, and of Decorated 
form, with modem painted glass. The stonework has a new appearance, but 
this is due to its having been scraped. In the south wall is a square-headed 
recess, which was opened out when the church was restored : inside were 
found three teeth and a silver penny of Edward I.*s reign. There are two 
old chests of some interest : one is cut out of a solid block, and the other 
has some good ironwork. The font is a good modern erection of Early 
English character. 

On the south wall are some traces of the painting of the 
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Ten Commandments. When the church was restored the remains of two 
paintings were discovered, one in Gothic letter and one in Roman. 

The roof is of no interest. Some modern half arches prevent 
the south arcade from leaning further still, and convey the pressure to 
modern buttresses, which replace the brick abutments built by Telford. 

The arch of the south doorway is well moulded after the 
manner of the chancel arch. The hood ends in a male head at the west 
and a female head at the east. The stiff-leaf foliage on the capitals is 
beautifully carved : the bases are not so good as those of the south arcade. 

The porch seems to be of the same date as the aisle it is 
connected with. The doorway is finer than the inner one just described. 
There are several heads on the capitals as well as stiff-leaf foliage. There 
are also two or three rudimentary leaves of almost Transitional appear- 
ance, which, like the hood-moulding of the south arcade, point to a very 
early date in the Early English period. The roof appears to be a pointed 
barrel vault covered with plaster. There is a stone seat on either side. In 
the north-east corner is a stoup carved with a large head. It was found in 
a garden and may date from the 14th or 15 th century. The hair and 
features are almost Egyptian in character. 

It is almost certain that 

THE NORTH AISLE AND ST. NICHOLAS' CHAPEL 

were built at the same time. If the aisle had been built first we should see 
some traces of an addition to the east wall when the chapel was erected, but 
there are none. If the chapel had been built first there would be a break in 
the arcade which divides both aisle and chapel from the nave. If then we 
can discover the date of the foundation of the chapel we shall know when 
the whole of this northern part was added to the church. 

St Nicholas' chapel in Cleobury Mortimer church was founded 
by Roger, son of Edmund de Mortimer, before 1360. This description would 
fit either of two persons. Roger de Mortimer III., Earl of March, the 
celebrated adherent of Queen Isabella, wife of Edward II., was born about 
1287 and was hanged for high treason in 1330. Roger de Mortimer IV., 
Earl of March, was born in 1328, was summoned to parliament as Baron in 
1348 and died in Burgundy in 1360. Now the first record we have in refer- 
ence to the chantry dates from 1359, when Sir William de Curdewall, vicar 
of Cleobury Mortimer, resigned the office of chaplain. It seems probable 
that the chapel was founded by Roger de Mortimer IV. This [nobleman's 
minority was a long one, lasting from his father's death in 1331 to 1348, 
when he took his seat in Parliament. He was then only 20 years of age, 
and it seems very improbable that he would have founded the chantry before 
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that time. If then it is due to him, the foundation must have taken place 
between 1348 and his death in 1360. There was scarcely any building 
done in England in 1348 and the years immediately succeeding, on account 
of the ravages of the Black Death ; so that the latter part of this short 
period is the more likely for the foundation, perhaps soon after 1355, when 
this Roger was restored to his grandfather's earldom and estates. 

Let us now consider the architectural evidence, and firstly the 
very graceful arcade of five bays (see Plate XXXVI 1 1.), which connects the nave 
with the aisle and chapel. The arches tell us nothing, being simply cham- 
fered : the hood-moulding is a plain form which might occur at almost any 
period. The capitals and bases (see Fig. 39) are more instructive. The 
abacus shews the scroll moulding, the bell is filleted, the neck is a plain 
round. It is a graceful Decorated capital, with nothing definite to shew an 
early or a late date in the period. The base consists of two members, the 
upper being a plain round and the lower shewing an early form of ogee with 
the convex part much greater than the concave. This gradually became the 
bell-shape of the Perpendicular style, but the example before us is not a 
near approximation to it. It is a form we should expect in the middle 
rather than at the end of the Decorated period. 

Secondly, observe the windows. The east window of the 
chapel, like that of the chancel, consists of three cusped lights without 
tracery, but the stonework is modern. Each of the north windows consists 
of two lights ; the sub-arches are trefoil in form, and there is a sexfoil in 
the head. The stonework here has been re- worked, but I am assured that 
there has been no renewal. One window is certainly genuine — the west 
window of the aisle : it has two trefoil sub-arches and a geometrical quatre- 
foil in the head. It is difficult to believe that this window can be as late 
as the middle of the 14th century. It is a pure geometrical form, and the 
sub-arches are not cusped in the way we should expect at that time, in the 
way, for example, that the north-west window of the chancel is treated. 

Was the chapel then founded before 1330 by Roger de 
Mortimer III., or about 1355 by Roger de Mortimer IV.? Architectural 
evidence makes the earlier date probable, but the later date just possible. 
MS. evidence points to the later date as probable, but leaves the earlier 
date a possibility. After careful thought I cannot decide between the two. 

In the east wall (see Plan) is a piscina with a septfoil arch under 
a pediment with pinnacles at the sides : the bowl and other parts have been 
renewed. It is a form which would not be used in very early Decorated 
times, but it is just as likely to occur in the middle as at the end of the 
period. 

The west wall of the chapel has been twice broken into, and 
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the blocked openings can be seen from the outside. The upper one 
communicated with the roof, and the lower one was an entrance to a gallery 
for singers. A print of date 1794 shews a part-timbered erection west of 
the chapel. 

The north wall of the aisle shews traces of a debased window, 

now blocked up. The north doorway is old, but the mouldings outside, of 
Decorated character, have a modem appearance. 

Between the aisle and the chapel is rather more than half an 
arch. It rests on a capital, the' mouldings of which are similar to but not 
quite the same as those of the capitals of the adjoining arcade. The lower 
part of the shafts and the bases have been renewed. 

THE TOWER 

is a large square late Norman structure at the west end. The tower arch 
(see Plate XXXVIII.), like so many other heavily weighted Norman arches, 
is now much depressed. The three inner orders are entirely modem, and 
were inserted to give extra strength to the arch. The outer order rests on 
shafts which are ornamented. The northem capital is carved with star and 
interlacing ornament. The southern has undeveloped foliage, such as is seen 
in late Norman times, but the type used is an uncommon one, with large 
serrated leaves. The bases are of that poor Attic type so common at this period. 

Under the west window, which is a modern lancet, is a massive 
pointed arch. There was a modern doorway in this place, but the arch in 
question was moved, when the church was restored, from under the tower 
arch. It was put there, probably in the Early English period, to strengthen 
the round arch above it. A door too was evidently needed, for there are 
clear signs of hinges on the east side of the arch. 

The tower must be ver\^ late Norman, for all the windows are 
pointed. The upper ones have two pointed arches under another pointed 
arch. There are narrow lancets on the north, south, and west faces. The 
basement moulding is the common late 12th century form shewn in Fig. 
14, A. There are very thin buttresses at the corners, the only old buttresses 
this church has. 

It is uncertain exactly when the wooden spire was erected. It 
was covered with shingles, which were removed in 1761, when the spire was 
boarded and painted at a cost of ;^70. This year ( 1 898) it has been boarded 
afresh and new oak shingles have been added. 

There are some remains of the churchyard cross, south-east of 
the porch. About 5 ft. of the stem is left, resting on three hexagonal steps. 
There is a large stone coffin outside the north wall of the chancel. In the 
churchyard wall is a very peculiar carved stone, 2 ft. by i ft. 6 in. It 
is probably a mediaeval representation of the Trinity, but is now much worn. 

The parish register dates from 1601. 
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HIS simple little country church dates mainly from the earlier 

part of the Early English period, — in other words, from the 

end of the 1 2th or the beginning of the 13th century. It is 

possible that the nave is older than this, but no details 

remain to prove it The chancel arch and the two arches 

separating the nave from the south aisle are of the date 

above mentioned. The capitals and bases of the columns 

have been a good deal renewed in plaster, but the north 

respond of the chancel arch has its original mouldings. The 

abacus and bell are well undercut in the Early English 

manner, and the base has three rounds with a slight water 

hollow. Part of the column is new. The western base of 

the arcade is renewed in a misleading manner in plaster. 

All three arches are of a low drop form with very little curvature. The 

only other detail in the church which is certainl}- of this early date is the 

font The basin is octagonal, but there are some signs which rather point 

to its having been round originally. Round the top of the base is a very 

good row of dog-tooth ornament. The teeth are not much undercut and 

have between them another slight ornament, which gives the row almost a 

Transitional appearance. All this points to an early date in the Early 

English period. The columns and arches may be rather later, but they are 

presumably of the same date as the font 

The chancel was considerably rebuilt in 1890 — 91, but still retains 
some ancient features. The western windows in the north and south walls, 
though under large modern arches, have old jambs : they formed part of the 
cast window, which now takes the form of three lancets under an arch 
supported by internal shafts. The glass of these, by Meyer, was given by 
the Rev. W. G. Wooler, the rector responsible for the recent restoration. 
There are two other modern windows in the chancel and a modern doorway 
and organ chamber. West of the doorway is a low arch with old jambs. 
This has been a late doorway, the lintel of which can be seen outside: the 
arch is a modern adaptation. Underneath the communion table there is lying 
a roughly cut piscina bowl, which was presumably in the south wall. The 
chancel roof is an old collar roof, perhaps of the i6th century, much 
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repaired. There are some good Jacobean rails in front of the choir seats: 
they are inscribed "N.M. 1666." On the east side of the chancel arch there 
are marks in the floor and north wall, which probably indicate the position 
of the rood screen. 

The pulpit, on the south side of the nave, is dated 1628. 
There is first a series of round arches with smirking figures between. Below 
this are panelling and small arches, and up the sides a very good indented 
lozenge ornament, quite reminding one of Transitional detail in s*one. In 
front of the pulpit is another row of the Jacobean railings. In the north- 
east corner of the nave is an excellent piece of carved wood -work. It 
appears to be two shallow seats, on the sides of which are Roman Doric 
columns banded. There is a row of vine leaves and fruit, and above, a 
coat of arms and other devices. It is all 17th century work, rather later 
than the pulpit 

The nave roof may be of about the same date : it is a very simple 
structure and has been repaired. The aisle roof is earlier than this and is 
of the trussed-rafter form, slightly curved, with one large tie-beam. It is a 
five-cant roof, but in reality there are only four, as the north wall is higher 
than the south, and one has to be omitted. In this south aisle is a fine 
lofty parclose screen of three sides, which has open tracery panels. Most 
of these are original, but some are cast-iron imitations. Half-way up is a 
series of blind quatre-foils filled with flower ornaments. There are two 
entrances in the long side, both highly cusped. The eastern one has the 
sacred monogram in one spandrel, and in the other the letter " M " with a 
Tudor flower over, and below, the letter " T " : above these are the remains 
of a crest of Tudor flowers. The otlier entrance has large leaves in the 
spandrels. From the character of the letters, the use of Tudor flowers, the 
absence of cusping here and there and other signs, it is evident that the 
screen dates from the reign of Henr)' VII. or Henry VIII. There is no 
certain indication of the purpose of the screen, but it was probably to 
enclose a chantry chapel of the Mytton family in the aisle. In the east 
window near are some fragments of glass which may date from the same 
time, as well as a larger modern piece of poor character. 

There is a small square tower at the west end of the aisle, 
which has very little to indicate its date. There are two poor doorways 
into it from the church, a small debased west window, and a thin 
nondescript buttress at the south-west corner. The tower is mainly of stone, 
heavily covered with ivy, with a little brickwork at the top. The walls are 
some 3 ft. in thickness, but there is no tower arch and it seems doubtful 
whether the erection is mediaeval. 

Inside the tower is an inscription telling of the repair of the 
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church in 1834. This may refer, among other things, to the plaster renewal 
of the capitals and bases, to the large rectangular windows of the nave and 
aisle, and to the poor south doorway and porch. The west window and the 
wall above it were renewed in 1886. The former is square-headed, of three 
lights, and late Decorated in character. The form may be the 14th century 
one, as one or two of the stones are old. 

The register dates from 1608. 
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ITH the exception of foundations, only one portion of this 
church is old, the tower at the west end. This is a massive 
structure, and evidently dates from the early part of the 
13th century. There are three narrow lancet windows, one 
in the west wall and two in the south. The pointed tower 
arch has a bold roll at the imposts and small broaches at 
the bottom of the chamfers of the jambs. These details are 
quite sufficient to show that the tower is Early English and 
early in the period. The north-west comer has a decided 
thickening, somewhat like a Norman buttress. The south- 
west corner seems to have had its quoins renewed at some 
ancient date. The buttress on the south side is partly 
modern. The corresponding masonry on the north side is 
not really a buttress but the north-west corner of the old nave. The ancient 
wooden spire is of uncertain date : it is now covered with zinc in the upper 
portion, and with tiles where it spreads out to fit the square tower. 

As already stated, the rest of the church is modern, though 
the old foundations can be noticed in the nave and chancel. I cannot 
discover the exact date of the rebuilding, but it seems to be the latter part 
of the 1 8th century. The windows were made into lancets about thirty years 
ago, the south windows of the chancel being cusped. The south porch has 
a cusped barge-board. The walls are of brick and so is the pointed chancel 
arch, which is about thirty years old. On the north side, organ chamber, 
vestry and outbuildings have been added at two recent dates. 

The roofs are modern and somewhat elaborate. In the chancel, 
king-posts stand on tie-beams, which are supported by, and in turn 
support curved braces, which are nearly solid and form trefoil arches. The 
nave roof has king-posts also with ornamental cusping. The pulpit is 
partly made up of Jacobean panels. There is some old carving too on the 
credence table, with the date 1648. The modern font is octagonal. 

The round steps of the churchyard cross appear to be old, but 
the cross itself dates from 1876. The parish register goes back to 1543. 
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HIS is one of the peculiar churches which were erected in the 
last generation and called Gothic. There are the usual 
ugly broad lancets, the doorways with four-centred arches, 
the ** embattled " tower and porch, the low pitched roof, the 
gallery at the west end, approached through the tower, the 
continuous nave and chancel. The eastern part of the 
chancel is marked off by plaster panels in the walls and 
roof The font is rather better than the other features : it 
is octagonal and panelled with quatrefoils and cusped arches. 
The east window is better than the others and is filled with 
Perpendicular tracery. In 1874 a screen of pkch pine and 
a new pulpit were erected. 

It is remarkable that the tower should have 
round-headed windows, an indication that Classical feeling had not died 
out when the church was built The date was 1849, and the foundress was 
the widow of the late Mr. Thomas Botfield. The church bears a strong 
resemblance to the neighbouring building at Hopton Wafers, from which it 
was evidently copied. The material is stone, large blocks being used. 
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JLL through the middle ages Farlow was a detached portion of 
Herefordshire: it was annexed to Shropshire in 1844. The 
church was originally a chapel of Stottesdon : it has been 
a parish church since 1857 or 1858. 

I have seen a picture of the old church which 
was pulled down in 1857, but very little detail can be made 
out A very interesting bit, however, is preserved in the 
arch of the south doorway. The upper portion has a row 
of the intercepted arch ornament, and below is some deeply 
cut zig-zag : the period is rather late Norman. The capitals 
and columns below are modern like the rest of the church, 
which was built in 1857-58. It consists of chancel, nave, 
north vestry, south porch and a bell-gable over the west end. 
The style is a free adaptation of late Early English, with a little tracery 
in the east and west windows. 

The furniture is all modem except the font, which is a plain 
circular erection, probably of the 12th century. 

The parish register dates from 181 3. 
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was probably a church at Glazeley in the I ith century, 

)omesday Book mentions a priest there. The mediaeval 

h disappeared long ago. The Shropshire Gazetteer of 

describes the church of that time as " a small un- 

nding structure of brick, consisting of nave and chancel," 

I " will accommodate about eighty persons." The present 

ing is larger, and an excellent example of a simple 

rn village church. It was erected in 1875, from the 

ns of Sir Arthur Blomfield, and consists of chancel, with 

I chamber and vestry on the north side, nave and south 

I. The division between chancel and nave is marked 

lally by an open wooden screen, and externally by a 

Den fleche, covered with shingles. The style of the architecture 

is early Decorated, but the font is more of Early English character, with 

shafts and water-hollow bases. The glass of the east window and the 

wooden reredos are excellent 

Glazeley church is mainly noted for its brass, now on the floor 
in the north-east corner of the chancel. It commemorates Thomas Wylde, 
Esq., who died in 1599. His effigy is not in armour, though it bears a long 
sword suspended from the belt. His wife, Elizabeth Cooke, is represented 
in Elizabethan costume and the Mary Queen of Scots cap. Four sons and 
two daughters are figured below. Above are three coats of arms. The 
chief effigies are 28 inches in height 

There are three other relics of antiquity, — a 17th century tablet 
on the floor at the west end, a stone coffin near the porch, and the old 
plain circular font now outside the west wall. 

The register dates from the year 1736. 

Less than a mile from Glazeley is the ruined church of 
Deuxhill. This is really in the Franchise of Wenlock, but I do not give it 
a separate heading, because of its ruined nature and because the two 
parishes have been connected since 1535, if not before. The priest of 
Glazeley about 1 1 1 5 claimed power over the chapel of Deuxhill, which the 
Cluniac monks of Wenlock had founded ; but the claim was disallowed. 
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The Gazetteer of 1851 states that "the church is a small structure, consisting 
of nave and chancel, with a small turret, in which is one bell. Over the 
porch is the date 1668." The church was pulled down a few years ago, and 
all that remains is a portion of the north wall. In this is a single cusped 
light, which may date from the 14th or isth century. There is also a brick 
arch, and some plaster with a little painting upon it which may be old. On 
a tombstone is some good quatrefoil and fleur-de-lis work. 
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T of the Norman work in south Shropshire dates from the 

atter part of the period, and it is therefore interesting to 

ome across the earfier Norman church of Higley. The 

hancel and nave may date from the latter part of the nth, 

►r the early part of the I2th century. There is a well 

played window of this period in the north wall of the 

hancel. A similar window in the north wall of the nave 

las its sill eight feet from the floor. These are evidently 

f the same date as the walls, but the two Transitional 

loorways are insertions. That in the north wall of the nave 

as a characteristic Norman impost and hood-moulding: the 

itter ends in a trefoil leaf on the west side. The arch is 

^jointed and has a bold roll and fillet: on the door is a 

piece of contemporary ironwork with a crescent hinge. The other is the 

priest's doorway in the south wall of the chancel. The mouldings are 

simpler, there being no quirk on the impost or fillet on the roll. The 

pointed arch is covered by a plain dripstone. 

The Norman walls of Higley are badly built. As early as 
the end of the I2th century a buttress had to be added at the north-west 
corner : this is very flat and has the roll and slope at the bottom — the 
plinth I have so often mentioned as characteristic of this period. In the 
15th century things became more serious. The Norman chancel arch was 
dislocating the masonry on either side of it, and a Perpendicular arch, moulded 
with two broad hollows dying into the wall, was substituted for it The 
quoins of this wall outside were also rebuilt at the north and south ends: 
the wall is thinner above the arch. Attention was also directed to the east 
wall, the window being renewed and a diagonal buttress added at the south- 
east corner. About the same time a good deal of patching was done to 
the north and south walls of the nave. These remedies, however, have 
not been thoroughly efficacious, for in recent times it has been necessary to 
rebuild a good deal of the western part of the north wall, to add a north 
buttress, and to renew the east window and the masonry above it : even 
now the masonry near the chancel arch is in a doubtful condition. 

A more serious reflection on the skill of the Perpendicular 
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builders is caused by the present condition of their new lofty western tower. 
It has diagonal buttresses at the north-west and south-west, and a staircase 
projection at the south-east comer. Scarcely an attempt was made to bond 
these into the tower proper, and the consequence is that they are now 
standing away from it in a dangerously separate condition. In other 
respects the tower is a very fair structure. The arch is lofty and quite of 
the lancet form ; the capitals are moulded chiefly with rounds ; the responds 
have three shallow hollows ; the bases are bell-shaped. The plinth moulding 
round the tower is also bell-shaped. The west window has been renewed 
in a late Decorated form, but there is the characteristic Perpendicular broad 
shallow hollow in the jambs. The string-course above is also normal, and 
the tower is finished with a battlement moulded vertically and horizontally, 
in the manner peculiar to the Perpendicular style. The upper windows are 
of two cusped lights with a straight-sided quatrefoil in the head. Below this, 
on the north and south sides, is a large splayed rectangular window with no 
tracery or cusps. This feature, and the depression of the four-centred arch 
to the staircase doorway lead one to put down the tower to the late 
Perpendicular period. I do not think, however, it is so late as the i6th 
century. 

At the south-east corner of the tower is a remarkable buttress. 
It has two stages and is very broad. The plinth has the roll and slope 
below. The slope is not nearly so acute as on the northern buttress 
mentioned above, and the two are not necessarily of the same date. There 
can be no doubt, however, that this southern buttress is much earlier than 
the tower against which it now rests. The explanation must be that there 
was an earlier tower, which may have been of the same date as the buttress, 
that is probably the 13th century. It is quite possible that the tower was 
Norman and that the buttress was added later on for strength. But it was 
not sufficient apparently, and the tower had to be rebuilt in the 15th century. 
At this time the southern part of the west wall of the nave was rebuilt. 
The corresponding northern part is the original Norman. 

Over the chancel is a modern collar roof, for which the walls 
have been raised. There are remains of the old beams in the walls below. 
The roof of the nave is nearly flat, with collars and small braces. There 
are many highly carved bosses, with the sacred monogram, the Tudor flower 
and other devices. The roof has been repaired here and there, but most of 
it is old, and dates probably from the early part of the i6th century. 
Immediately below in the south wall are two late Perpendicular windows. 
One has two lights and the other three, and both have new mullions. The 
fact that there are no cusps shews the late Perpendicular date, which is 
further indicated by the i6th century roof being cut away to fit the three- 
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light window. Underneath this there has probably been an earlier window, 
as a short straight joint is still visible in the masonry. The two late 
windows were probably placed at this great height because the wall was so 
badly built that it could not bear weakening in the usual low position. 
Further east is a broad four-centred arch, which must have included a 
Perpendicular window : the present stonework of the two lights is modern. 
Three other windows, which have not been mentioned, are modern. 

The south doorway has an arch so straight-sided that it is 
almost triangular. It is apparently mediaeval, as are a hinge on the door 
and a good iron ring with crosses on the plate which fixes it to the 
door : the exact period I cannot determine. The outer doorway of the 
porch is probably earlier than the inner, though the arch itself is modern. 
It has a bold round on each jamb, which was evidently continued above 
the impost. The appearance is that of early 13th century work, but I am 
not at all sure that the doorway is in its original position or that the porch, 
though it has old timbers in its roof, is so old as the doorway. 

In the north-east corner of the nave is a blocked square- 
headed opening high up. This probably had some connection with a rood 
loft, though it is difficult to determine what. Such an opening is common 
enough in a north nave wall when there is an aisle, but there was never 
an aisle here, nor can there have been an external staircase leading to this 
opening, of which there is no sign outside. There is a slight disturbance 
of the masonry west of the opening internally and lower down : this may 
indicate the position of steps now cleared away. In the west wall of the 
nave are signs of the fixing of a gallery which no longer exists. 

The plain circular font, the good brass lectern and many 
other things I have mentioned date from 1880-81, when, as a brass 
plate informs us, the church was restored, chiefly by the munificence of 
Mr. William Jordin, for 60 years churchwarden of the parish. The architect 
was Mr. Pountney Smith. 

The churchyard cross, south-east of the porch, is unusually 
perfect The head has disappeared, as in most other cases, but the 
octagonal shaft remains to the height of about 6 ft. At the bottom of the north- 
east corner there are the remains of a complete human figure, and at the 
north-west is a head : the corresponding figures cannot be made out. The 
shaft rests on a base surrounded by a heavy cable ornament which joins 
on to a block 3 ft. 4 in. square and 2 ft. 6 in. deep. This has ornamental 
carvings at the corners. At the south-east and north-west is a man's 
head with a flat cap and a good deal of hair, which is very similar 
to the carving on the stoup at Cleobury Mortimer (see p. 295). On each 
of the other corners is a woman's head wearing the pedimental head-dress. 
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This came into fashion early in the reign of Henry VII. and we are therefore 
able to date the cross to the period between that time and the Reformation. 
On the south face of the square block is a remarkable carving of the 
sacred monogram with a hand proceeding from the letter " S." Below the 
block are three square steps. 

The parish register of Higley dates from 153 1. 
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IS church consists of chancel, nave, west tower and south 
porch. The two former are the earliest and date from 
Norman times. 

The finest feature is the Norman chancel arch, 
which is round and once recessed. On the outer order 
and also on the top of the capitals and on the abaci is an 
ornament rather like hatching, but deeper, and forming a 
star pattern. This is also used on the string-course which 
is continued from the abaci to the north and south walls 
of the nave and nearly to the same walls of the chancel : 
some of the ornament at the south-west is new. The 
south doorway is also Norman, and displays on the top of 
the capitals and on the abaci a hatched ornament which 
takes the form of a lozenge in places : two stones of the inner arch have 
a good chevron worked on them. There is a plain tympanum. In the north 
wall of the chancel is a deeply splayed Norman window, which shews hatching 
on the external headstone. There is another Norman window high up in 
the north wall of the nave. The only other Norman detail is a buttress- 
like thickening of the wall at the south-east comer of the nave. 

The east window is plain and of two lights. The arches 
were probably cusped originally. 

In the south wall of the chancel are two insertions which 
probably date from the 13th century. One is a plain lancet, near which 
the wall has been partially rebuilt at a different thickness, and the other 
is a trefoil-headed window at a higher level and farther east. Underneath 
this latter is a sedile with a stone arm at the left, and at the right a 
deeply cut piscina which has been a good deal hacked away. In the 
south wall of the nave is a two-light cusped window with an arch in the 
head : these small plain windows are difficult to date ; this one was probably 
inserted early in the 14th century. The window farther west is mostly 
modem: in the west jamb is an inscription recording the erection of a 
gallery in 1726. On the east wall of the nave is the inscription : — 
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This Church was a- 

dorned. Anno. Domini 

168 1. lohn Griffiths and 

William. Vint churchwarden 

It is impossible to say how much of the woodwork this may refer to. It 

may include the simple chancel roof, the plain tie-beam roof of the nave, 

the Jacobean communion table, the arch and panelling on the pulpit, and 

also possibly the porch with its wooden arches and foiled purlin braces. 

The church was repaired in 1868. 

The font is a plain circular erection which may be Norman : 
the octagonal base is modern. There is very little to indicate the date of 
the tower. One window is modem and the other is a small rectangular 
slit The tower arch is a plain segmental pointed affair which may date 
from almost any period after the 12th century. 

There is a very fine yew tree north-west of the church. The 
parish register^goes back only to 171 5. 
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E churches of Hopton Wafers and Doddington (see p. 302) 
are very much alike, and the latter was evidently copied 
from the former. Hopton Wafers, however, is more ornate, and 
naturally so, for it is the parish church of an ancient 
parish, whereas Doddington is in a newly formed ecclesiastical 
district. Hopton Wafers had its old church, mentioned as 
early as 1236: some of the details were apparently Early 
English, and others were much later. This church was pulled 
down about 1825 and entirely rebuilt. As at Doddington, 
there are the ugly broad lancets, the doorways with four- 
centred arches, the " embattled " tower and porch, the low- 
pitched roof, the gallery at the west end, the continuous nave 
and chancel, which are so often seen in churches of the 
early part of the Gothic Revival. There are, however, elaborations which 
Doddington does not possess. The eaves project considerably, and are 
supported at the four corners by ornamental corbels, which are original if 
not beautiful. The interior is apsidal at the east end. The porch has 
buttresses. The gallery is decked with tracery, Devonshire foliage, and Tudor 
flowers — all in cast iron ! The tower at Doddington is only " embattled " : 
this has wonderful pinnacles and saw-like ridges between. 

The same Classical feeling is shewn in the tower windows, 
but those at Hopton have been filled up with details of modern Norman 
character. The windows of nave and chancel have tracery of Perpendicular 
character. The font is also of Perpendicular design and is made of local 
marble. The old font, a plain erection, probably of the 13th century, stands 
under a yew tree in the churchyard. The present rector wished to move it 
back into the church, but found it was too dilapidated. 

A good deal of alteration and improvement took place in 1892. 
A large oak chancel screen was erected ; an oak triptych was put up, painted 
with scenes of the Crucifixion and other sacred events ; a hammer-beam roof 
was substituted for the plaster ceiling ; the east window was raised four feet, 
and one of the chancel windows was shortened. 

In the chancel is a marble monument to the late Mr. Thomas 
Botfield, 1 762- 1 843. It is very unlike the taste of to-day, but it has 
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considerable merit Mr. Botfield is represented as lying down, with his 
wife kneeling at his side. The sculptor was Mr. E. H. Baily, R.A. The 
pulpit is a plain Jacobean erection : there is some woodwork of the same 
period in the choir seats. Near the lectern is an imitation of a book in 
stone, with the Ten Commandments painted on it In the west tower 
window is a fragment of isth century glass. 
The register dates from 1729. 
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E manor of Kinlet belonged to Queen Edith, wife of Edward 

the Confessor, and it seems quite possible that she founded 

the church. There is, however, no mention of a priest in 

Domesday Book, nor any detail in the present building 

which proves a pre-Conquest date. There are, nevertheless, 

several fragments which indicate that a church existed here 

in early Norman times, if not before. This building must 

have included a chancel and an aisleless nave. In the latter 

part of the Norman period a north aisle was erected, and 

some years later, when the style had very nearly become 

pure Early English, a south aisle and porch and a western 

tower were added, a new chancel arch being put up about 

the same time. The next great change took place early in 

the 14th century, when the old chancel was removed and a large new one 

erected with north and south transepts, all of excellent workmanship. 

Towards the end of the century a fine new roof was put on the nave with 

a clerestory in character with it. The Perpendicular period saw a considerable 

addition to the height of the tower. In 1727-33 several minor alterations 

took place. In 18 14 some repairs were carried out, and in 1892-93 the church 

was completely overhauled under the superintendence of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott. 

The expense, as regards the chancel and transepts, was borne by Miss 

Mary Childe, in memory of her sister, Catherine, the remainder being raised 

by subscription. Much is also due to the watchful oversight of the present 

vicar, the Rev. J. J. Case. 

I have often explained that this book is a history of the fabrics 
of the churches, and not of the parishes and the families who inhabited them. 
The connection, however, of the chief family at Kinlet with the church has 
often been so close that an exception must be made here, and a word or 
two said about the owners of the beautiful park and estate which surrounds 
the church. Between the days of Queen Edith's ownership and the possession, 
late in the 12th century, by the Brampton family, the steps in the succession 
are not very clear, but for the last 700 years the property has never been 
sold, always descending by marriage or direct inheritance. The male line 
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might die out, but there was always an heiress to carry the estates to 
another family by marriage. The Bramptons were the owners till 1309, 
when they gave place to the Cornewalls, who were lords of Kinlet from 
that date to 141 5. The Lychefeld family possessed the property from 
141 5 to 1450, and then the Blounts had power till 1581. The estate was 
held by the Lacons from 1581 to 1657 and by the Childes for the hundred 
years succeeding. From 1757 to the present day the owners have been the 
Baldwyn family, who have taken the name of Childe. Several of the lords 
of Kinlet will of necessity be mentioned in the following history of the church. 

THE CHANCEL AND TRANSEPTS. 

The glass of the east window will be referred to later on. 
The tracery is exactly the same as that of the east windows at Chelmarsh 
(see Plate XXX VH.) and Stottesdon. In dealing with Chelmarsh I have 
remarked at some length on the remarkable architectural features and have 
shewn the strong reason there is for dating them from the year 1345. I 
also called attention to the surprising fact that a window of such early 
Decorated form should be used so late as 1345. The question naturally 
occurs, which of these three windows of the same form is the earliest? As 
regards Stottesdon I must refer the reader to my account of that church, 
and discuss the question here mainly as it affects Kinlet and Chelmarsh. 
I have pointed out on p. 283 that the details at Chelmarsh are mainly late 
Decorated. Let us examine those at Kinlet. 

The east window itself, let me repeat, is of five lights with' 
geometrical tracery in the head : this mostly takes the form of quatrefoils, 
but the central opening at the top is a sexfoil. The north and south 
windows of the transepts are even more decidedly geometrical (see Plate 
XLH. for the southern one) with trefoils and quatrefoils. The other 
windows of the transepts are not very distinctive, one being much later : they 
will be referred to presently. In the south wall of the chancel (see Plate 
XLII.) and also in the north wall is a two light window with an octofoil in 
the head. The form is not nearly so delicate as the others, and the stone 
work looks so fresh that I am inclined to think it is comparatively modem, 
perhaps dating from 18 14; but the form is a possible one of the early part 
of the 14th century. 

The arches to the transepts from the chancel must be closely 
examined in this connection. The two chief mouldings are the wave and 
the double ogee, both of the Decorated variety with broad convex portions. 
The capitals and bases are extremely like those of the north arcade at 
Cleobury Mortimer (see p. 296 and Fig. 39). I have already pointed out 
that the date of this, which is probable for architectural reasons, is before 
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1330. The other details at Kinlet are not decidedly early or late Decorated 
in character : they will be described presently. To sum up then, the chancel 
and transepts of Kinlet are of the Decorated period. The mouldings are 
not of a late form as they are at Chelmarsh, but fit in to an early 14th 
century date. The windows are decidedly early in character, and we cannot 
be far wrong if we date the work from the first quarter of the 14th century. 
It follows then that the east window at Chelmarsh was copied from that at 
Kinlet and not vice-versa. The form was evidently retained because it was 
a beautiful one, for the Chelmarsh builders of 1345 knew very well what 
they were about, and had the skill and the means to erect a different sort 
of window if they had preferred it. 

It is interesting to note also that the date I have assigned to 
Kinlet from the architectural point of view is a probable one for historical 
reasons. Brian de Brampton, lord of Kinlet, died in 1294, leaving a 
daughter and heiress, Margaret, who was born in 1292 or 1293. Edward I. 
intrusted a great part of the estates, till the heirs came of age, to 
Edmund de Cornewall, the eldest son of Richard, the illegitimate son of the 
Earl of Cornwall, King of the Romans, who was the youngest son of King 
John. This Edmund was so enamoured of the property that he made it his 
own in 1309 by marrying the young heiress. It is unlikely that a large 
sum would be spent on the church during the interregnum, but after 1309 
it seems quite probable that the new owner would signalize his advent to 
power by some new architectural work, perhaps to provide a suitable shelter 
for a monument to his father-in-law. Everything points then to the 
erection of the grand new chancel and transepts at Kinlet in the second 
decade of the 14th century, 

To come back now to the details of the chancel, there are one 
or two things which should be noticed in addition to the tombs and modem 
alterations, which must be reserved for separate treatment In the south 
wall is a good trefoil-headed piscina : some of the details have been renewed, 
including the basin, but the credence shelf is original. There is a piscina, 
now placed in the font, which was dug up under the chancel. Its form is 
simple, and it may date from the 12th or 13th century. Above the chancel 
arch is the mark of the steep-pitched roof which covered the former chancel. 
The present roof evidently dates from the period of the rebuilding. It is of 
the trussed-rafter form and rather low-pitched : the collar braces so nearly 
meet one another that there are practically only six cants instead of the 
usual seven. 

The roof of the north transept has seven cants, and is steeper 
than that of the chancel : it has been considerably repaired. The north 
window, which has already been referred to, contains some ancient glass in 
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the head, of 14th century date. The east window is a Perpendicular 
insertion. It is of three lights under a pedimental head, which necessitates 
an unusual form for the well carved cusps : the jambs have the characteristic 
Perpendicular shallow hollow. The lower part of this wall is eleven inches 
thicker than the higher : in the southern portion the thicker part is 
continued higher up, and a piscina is contained in it (see Plan). This is 
very like the one in the chancel only smaller : the basin has been mostly 
renewed. In the north-west corner of the transept is a doorway with a 
segmental pointed inner arch : the same form is seen in the arch to the 
aisle, with a wave moulding of Decorated character. 

The south transept is smaller than the north transept and has 
a similar roof and end window. The southern support of the arch between 
the transept and the south aisle leans outward a little. The chamfer at the 
base of this and on the wall opposite is unusual, for it looks like an external 
plinth. It has been cut into on the north side, perhaps by a screen. There 
are several features in the transept of exceptional interest Indeed, this south 
transept, or St. Catherine's chapel, would alone be sufficient to make Kinlet 
famous, for there are very few places where the arrangements of a mediaeval 
chantry chapel can be seen so fully. There are two aumbries, a piscina, and 
a recess for a tomb in the south wall (see Plate XXXIX.). Far more 
remarkable and unusual than these is the character of the east window. It 
is of three lights and square-headed, but not a Perpendicular insertion like 
that in the north transept, but part of the original Decorated work with a 
little glass still remaining in the spandrels. The central light has always 
been partly blocked up, and in front of it is a carving of very great interest. 
It is a representation of the Trinity. At the back is a large crowned figure 
of God the Father, and in front is a Crucifixion, with two angel figures at 
the foot : unfortunately the figure of the Dove has been knocked away from 
the south side. The whole rests on a moulded corbel. It is true that this 
carving has only recently been placed in position, having been brought from 
the base of one of the tombs, where it was placed by the Rev. J. B. Blakeway 
in 1 8 14. It fits so exactly where it is, and the blocking of the window is 
so evidently original, that there can be no reasonable doubt that it is now 
where it was first placed early in the 14th century. The thicker part of the 
wall under the level of the window does not fit in very well at its upper 
south end, with the tomb recess, but the lower part is bonded, and there can 
be no doubt, from the external appearance, that the recess was intended from 
the start. The effigy which now fills it is much later as will be presently 
shewn, and it is impossible to say whose tomb it was built for ; but it seems 
highly probable that Edmund de Cornewall intended it for a monument to 
himself or his wife, or both, or to his father-in-law, Brian de Brampton. On 
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the site of the altar are now placed some old tiles which seem to date from 
the 15th or the early part of the i6th century. 

West of the tomb recess is an original doorway with ball flowers 
on its external hood-moulding and a segmental pointed scoinson arch, 
moulded with the sunk quarter-round. This moulding also appears on the 
inner arch of a small window adjoining, which has its external hood finished 
with ornaments of a more elaborate character but much decayed. This single 
cusped light is remarkable on account of its "low side" character. It has 
been a long narrow window, no less than 5 ft 10 in. from the top of the 
inner arch to the sill, which is only 2 ft 6 in. wide and i ft. 10 in. from the 
floor level. The lower part of the window, to the extent of 3 ft 3 in., is now 
blocked. I cannot see that the particular formation of this low side window 
at Kinlet throws much light on the much-vexed question of the purpose of 
these openings. A little to the west of it is a shallow internal irregular 
recess, which has no appearance of originality, but was probably connected 
with some late fittings. Near to it in the west wall was a single light window, 
now completely blocked. There is no apparent explanation of the thickening 
of the wall between this and the aisle (see Plan) : it dates from the period 
of the transept 

THE TOMBS. 

Attention must now be directed to some very fine monuments. 
The first in chronological order is the one already referred to in the recess 
in the south transept (see Plate XXXIX.). It is a beautifully carved 
alabaster recumbent figure of a lady. The date is approximately fixed by the 
costume, which includes the horned head-dress and the sideless coie-kardi, a 
peculiar bodice without sides : this combination we should expect to see in 
the reign of Henry V. or Henry VI. Recalling the Kinlet family history 
of that period, we notice that Sir John Cornewall died in 141 5, leaving an 
only child and heiress, Isabel. She married, before her father's death, 
Sir William Lychefeld, and died before 1430. The effigy then is probably 
hers, for there is no other member of the family who is likely to have been 
buried at Kinlet about this time. At any rate there can be no doubt that the 
effigy is very much later than the recess, and this of course is no uncommon 
occurrence. The meaning of the enshrouded infant figure is obvious, but 
there is no historical evidence to throw further light on it Under the head 
of the chief figure is a cushion supported by two cherubs : the feet rest 
against a little dog, gracefully carved and partly hidden by the folds of the 
dress. There are five holes at the side of the effigy and one larger one in 
the east wall : they were probably for a protecting rail or grille. 

The next in chronological order is the alabaster tomb on the 
south side of the chancel (see Plate XL.). The north and east sides of the 
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base are ornamented, the others are plain and modem. Above are the figures 
of a knight and lady. The armour of the former is of great interest. 

(i.) No helmet is shewn except that supporting the head, and the 
hair is of a fair length : the crest has been hacked off the 
helmet 
(2. There is a collar of mail. 
(3.) The cuirass finishes in an ornamental way, but is not ridged or 

covered with placcates and demi-placcates. 
(4.) There is a skirt of seven taces, and buckled on to the fifth are 

tuilles with baguettes of mail between. 
(5.) A loose belt supported a sword on the left side and a 

misericorde on the right : both have been knocked off 
(6.) On the arms are fairly large pauldrons, the two sides being 

dissimilar, coutes tied on with pairs of bows, and gauntlets. 
(7.) The genouillitres are well carved and have plates above and 
below : the sollerets are pointed and rest against a lion : the 
spurs are gone. 
The Yorkist period of armour lasted from circa 1455 to 1485, 
and the armour here is evidently that of the latter part, without, however 
the extravagances which are often seen elsewhere (see p. 48). 

The female figure wears a head-dress which has points in 
common with the horned and butterfly varieties, but which is neither. A 
kirtle is worn, a sideless cote-kardi above, and a mantle over all, fastened by 
a cord ending in ornamental clasps. There is a row of pendants attached 
to a necklace. The head rests on a cushion supported by cherubs, now 
mutilated : in the folds of the dress is a little dog. 

The female figures on the east side of the base have similar 
head-dresses to the chief figure, only that the approach to the butterfly 
form is more obvious. There are seven figures on the north side, somewhat 
mutilated. The three central ones are in Yorkist armour : the next two are 
civilian figures, and the two outermost are angels. 

The architectural character of the monument is Perpendicular, 
with beautifully carved crockets ; and though there is no inscription, every- 
thing fits in to a late date in the Yorkist period of armour, i.e, the latter part 
of 1455 to 1485. On this account there can scarcely be a question that the 
tomb is that of Sir Humphrey Blount, who died in 1477 and left directions 
that he should be buried in the parish church of Kinlet within the chapel of 
St. Catherine. Till the recent restoration, the monument stood under the 
arch dividing that chapel from the chancel. His wife was Elizabeth, wife of 
Sir Robert Winington. His son. Sir Thomas Blount, did not die till 1525, 
when the fashion in armour and architecture had altered considerably : there 
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are no signs of his tomb. 

The tomb opposite (see Plate XL.) is that of Sir John Blount, 
who died in 1531, eldest son and heir of Sir Thomas, and of his wife 
Katharine, daughter and heiress of Sir Hugh Peshall, as the inscription 
reveals. Sir John, who wears the SS collar, is represented in armour of the 
early Tudor period (see p. 48), which is fairly normal, with one striking 
exception. The feet are encased, not in broad-ended sabbatons as usual, 
but in acutely pointed sollerets of an earlier type. There is, however, quite 
a patched appearance about the shoes, which are not of the same piece of 
stone as the legs. The alteration doubtless took place in 18 14, when some 
repairs were evidently carried out The name of a contemporary workman, 
" Carbine, Shrewsbury," is found inside the helmet. The five sons on the south 
side of the base have the usual sabbatons. Dame Katharine is represented 
by an alabaster figure which has beautiful detail carved upon it, especiall)'- in 
connection with the necklaces and the pedimental head-dress. The sleeves 
approach the Ellizabethan form. On the north side six daughters are 
represented, also with the pedimental head-dress. The west side is ornamented 
but not the east. The architectural character is very different from that of 
the tomb opposite. Classical forms are coming in and Gothic forms 
dying out. 

The last tomb to be mentioned is that in the north transept, 
which, without exaggeration, may be described as one of the finest Elizabethan 
monuments in England. A study of Plate XLI. will reveal its character 
better than a long description. It commemorates Sir George Blount, lord 
of Kinlet, who died in 1581, and his wife Constantia, daughter of Sir John 
Talbot, who died in 1584. Between the kneeling figures of Sir George and 
his lady, in Elizabethan armour and costume respectively, are small figures 
of a son and daughter. The former, John, died young, and the latter, 
Dorothy, married John Purslow, Esquire, a neighbouring landowner. For 
some reason Sir George Blount disinherited his daughter and left the property 
to his nephew, Rowland Lacon. This gentleman erected the splendid tomb 
as is recorded on the " Epitaphium georgii blount," fixed to the jamb of the 
east window near. In the lower stage of the tomb is a representation of 
Sir George's dead body according to the peculiar custom of the time. It is 
diflficult to speak too highly of the exquisite carving of this monument : every 
detail is cut with the utmost care, and the result is worth going many miles 
to see. Many of the ornaments are of course Classical, and a series of Ionic 
columns supports a dentilled cornice, but there is more Gothic feeling than 
one generally sees in such an elaborate work of Elizabethan date. There 
are arches between the columns and broad trefoil arches in the lower stage. 
The panelling displays cusping and small canopies with crockets and finials. 
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The heraldry of the monument is quite a study, but it is outside my 
province to describe it at length. 

There are several other monuments in the church, but they have 
no architectural importance. 

THE NAVE AND AISLES. 

There is I think sufficient proof that the nave was originally 
aisleless. First of all there are several details built in here and there which 
are decidedly earlier than the aisles. These are at least four in number. 
First, a portion of the tympanum of the south doorway : this is now 
incorporated into later work, but it was part of a Norman tympanum and 
displays the star ornament Second, a small capital, built in upside down, 
high up in the south-west corner of the nave : this is almost of a bulbous 
nature and is Norman or earlier. Third, a plain round window-head outside 
the chancel in the south-west corner : this must be Norman. Fourth, another 
window-head in the north wall of the chancel outside : this had the actual 
opening some distance from the outer face of the wall, quite in the Saxon 
manner ; it cannot be later than early Norman. These four details may 
belong to two different periods, pre-Conquest and Norman, but they will all 
fit in to an early Norman date. Of course it could be argued that these 
fragments formed part of a church with aisles, but the appearance of the 
responds of the two arcades is I think conclusive as to the present aisles 
being additions to an aisleless nave. They do not fit in well to the east 
and west walls, and this is especially the case in the north-west respond : 
the wall stones are smaller than those of the respond, and do not course 
with them, except in a few cases. For these reasons and others mentioned 
farther on in discussin^j^ the chancel arch, I think there can be little doubt 
that there are early Norman fragments at the ends of the arcades, and it is 
so marked on the Plan. It is quite possible that the walls above the arcades 
are Norman : the stones are smaller than those in the west wall for example. 
This would have necessitated the shoring up of the walls while the arches 
were inserted, but that is an operation which was often performed in the 
Middle Ages. 

And now to come to the date of the arcades themselves. 
The northern one is earlier, and the aisle as well. They date from late 
Norman times. The arches are round and three in number: the outer order 
is plain and the inner chamfered ; the hood-moulding is the characteristic 
Norman form shewn in Fig. 38. The capitals are somewhat nondescript, and 
have such a shaved appearance that they may have been re-worked at some 
later time. So far all the details are merely Norman : the late date in the 
period is indicated by the bases. These are partly destroyed and the eastern- 
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most is renewed, but the base moulding is clearly shewn on the second from 
the east, and the plinth on the western respond. The moulding has one 
round with the very beginning of the water-hollow : the plinth is square 
and shews in the corners a characteristic late Norman ornament The date 
of the arcade is probably 1150 — 1160. In the north wall of the corresponding 
aisle is one narrow rectangular window. In unimportant positions the form 
may be seen at almost any period, and this one may be original. The west 
window has two modern lancets, but the jambs are old and irregfular. The 
roof is modem. The door to the modem vestry has old jambs and a new arch. 

The south arcade has the same general appearance as the north, 
with the same mouldings to arches and hoods. It is, however, a later and 
better piece of work as the capitals and bases shew. These are very like 
those of the south arcade at Cleobury Mortimer (see Fig. 37), with undercut 
abaci and clearly defined water-hollows on the bases. The plinths are too 
irregular to mark on the Plan : they are or have been octagonal on square. The 
date is Early English early ^ the end of the 12th or the beginning of the 13th 
century. John de Brampton, who succeeded to the Kinlet property between 
II 79 and 1 193, gave the patronage of the church to Wigmore Abbey. 
Perhaps the south aisle and the other work of the period were an acknowledg- 
ment by the latter of their new possession. In the south wall are two of 
the rectangular slits before alluded to : the west window is modem and 
so is the roof. 

The arch of the south doorway is well moulded with rounds 
and fillets and encloses a pointed tympanum which is partly made up of 
the early Norman detail already mentioned. The capitals have stiff-leaf 
foliage much decayed : the bases are similar to those of the south arcade. 

The porch is evidently of the same date as the aisle it joins. 
The outer arch is an excellent one of three orders. It leans outwards at 
both sides, as so many early porch doorways do ; for it was not the 
custom to buttress them till the 14th century. The capitals have heads 
and stiff-leaf foliage : there are also rudimentary leaves of almost Transitional 
appearance which remind us again of the early date in the Early English 
period, when this part of the church was erected. The porch, like the 
other work of the same date, corresponds closely with the contemporaneous 
detail at Cleobury Mortimer (see pp. 293-295) : there can be little doubt that 
the same body of workmen is responsible for all. It should be noticed that 
some stones in the porch look as if they had suffered from fire, but there is 
no record of such an event The barge-board is modem. 

Retuming to the nave, we must notice the chancel arch. It is 
very like that of Cleobury Mortimer, but not so large or fine. Two orders 
only instead of three shew towards the east (see Plate XL.). The capitals 
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are not so fine : the bases have the water-hollow. The plinths are modem : 
their form does not correspond with any ancient plinths I have ever seen 
of this period. The arch is somewhat depressed, no doubt through being 
overloaded. The upper part of the wall resting upon it is thinner than the 
lower part. This is probably a deliberate alteration, for there is no sign of 
an earlier nave roof over this arch, as there is on the west wall : the traces 
of it would be obliterated when the wall was thinned. At Cleobury Mortimer 
I have discussed at length the question as to whether the chancel arch or 
the south arcade was built first (see pp. 293, 294). At Kinlet there is little 
evidence to shew : both were certainly erected in the early part of the 
Early English period. When the church was restored, the foundations were 
discovered of an earlier chancel. It was 15 ft io}4 in. wide, and the walls 
were continued straight from the plinth of the present arch. This looks as 
if the chancel was Early English, but foundations were also discovered of 
the cross wall which supported a narrower chancel arch. It is evident then 
that the late 12th or early 13th century builders found a Norman chancel 
and chancel arch. They took down the latter and rebuilt it wider, setting 
it as far back as the chancel walls would allow. They did not rebuild the 
chancel itself, which was only removed when the great alterations took place 
early in the 14th century. The walls supporting the Norman arch were 
finished with a plain chamfer at the bottom. 

Kinlet possesses a beautiful feature of this period which Cleobury 
Mortimer does not — the tower arch (see Plate XL.). At the latter church 
the tower was built in late Norman times: here, so far as we know, there 
was no tower till the present one was erected. The arch is simply moulded 
in the Early English manner, and the hood is a bold roll. The southern 
capital has three excellent carved heads and some leaves: the northern one 
has one head and more foliage of the early stiff-leaf type. One base is 
nearly gone, and the other corresponds with those of the south arcade. 
There are scars in the masonry which indicate the former presence of a 
screen or gallery, or both. 

The west wall appears to have been rebuilt at the time the 
tower was added: the masonry is decidedly better and larger than the 
fragments of Norman work west of the north arcade. If this west wall 
had been Norman there would probably have been the marks of at least 
two former roofs — the Norman and the Early English. There are signs 
of one only, of the date of the south arcade, a steep pitch coming down 
to the middle of the clerestory. The present roof is a fine bold one — 
a combination of a trussed-rafter and collar roof with purlins and purlin- 
braces. The part-timbered clerestory is combined with the roof and is 
of a most unusual and picturesque appearance (see Plate XLIL). The 
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wooden tracery has been renewed, but I am assured that there were 
sufficient fragments of the old work to indicate its form. The tracery is 
of late Decorated character, and, with other things, it makes one put the 
roof and clerestory down to the latter part of the 14th century. From 
the churchwardens' accounts it is evident that a good deal of building took 
place between 1727 and 1733. The clerestory was doubtless decayed, and 
was rebuilt in brick : circular iron windows, probably cast at the neighbouring 
ironworks of Billingsley, were inserted ; much of the roof and walls was 
covered with plaster. The period was that of the rebuilding of Kinlet 
Hall, and it is not surprising that both works should be carried out at the 
same time. 

One of the most striking things in 

THE EXTERIOR 

view of the church is the south transept, or St. Catherine's chapel (see Plate 
XLII.). The proportions and tracery of the south window are very 
beautiful, and the hood-moulding is gracefully continued as a string-course. 
The string underneath is well rounded above, but has a shallower hollow 
below than one expects to see in Decorated work : this alone would make a 
13th century date unlikely. Where it joins the south-east buttress is a well- 
cut trefoil connection. The buttresses are not symmetrical. At the south- 
west comer is one only, with a sloping head : at the south-east are two, 
and they finish with pediments. On one of the latter is a roughly drawn 
sun-dial. 

The south wall of the chancel appears to have been considerably 
patched : the newer masonry looks very like that of the window near it 
East of this are two remarkable small and narrow openings (see Plan). One 
is lancet-headed and on a level with the plinth moulding: the other is 
rectangular and above the level of the chancel floor. The plinth alters its 
level I ft west of the former, and goes downward : it is probably continued 
at a lower level, but the ground now hides it I mention this to shew that 
the lancet opening at any rate is original and was intended from the 
start A very possible explanation seems to be that Edmund de Cornewall 
erected the chancel partly to cover the resting place of his wife's ancestors, 
the Bramptons. There are no monuments to these important people, who 
held the Kinlet property for so long. Would it not be natural for the 
new owner, who had married their descendant and heiress, to re-inter their 
bones under his new high altar, and to indicate the fact by these small 
windows so near the spot ? Presumably the larger rectangular recess just 
above the plinth in the north wall (see Plan) had a similar connection : 
it is rebated for shutters. The early window-heads near this and in the 
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south wall have been already mentioned 

There are double buttresses at the comers of the east wall, 
and a short buttress under the east window: above this buttress the wall 
becomes thinner. There are some fragments of ancient crosses lying near. 

Under the east gable of the nave is an old barge-board, which 
has panelling of Perpendicular or late Decorated character. It is doubtless 
of the same date as the nave roof 

The north transept is not so well finished off as the south : the 
buttresses are poorer, and none have pediment heads. The doorway in the 
north-west comer has been renewed extemally. 

The original details of the lower part of the tower fit in 
exactly to the date I have assigned to the tower arch and the other Early 
English features of the church, viz. — the end of the 12th or the beginning 
of the 13th century. There are two small lancets in the north wall 
alongside one another, and two in the e^st In the west wall is the same 
arrangement, with an additional lancet at a lower level : this lancet only is 
found in the south wall and above it is a comparatively modem wooden sun- 
dial. The west doorway and the round-headed windows in the north and 
south walls are debased. The buttresses have pediment heads of Early 
English character, but the projection is quite Norman (see Plan and 
Plate XLIL). The plinth is very like Fig. 14, A, the moulding which 
occurs over and over again at this period in south Shropshire. 

The upper part of the tower is a Perpendicular addition. 
The windows are of two lights with straight-sided quatrefoils in the heads : 
the string-course has the characteristic broad and shallow hollow ending 
with a bead : the battlement is moulded vertically as well as horizontally, 
and there are pinnacles at the corners. 

One of the most remarkable things at Kinlet is the base of 
the churchyard cross (see Plate XLIL). It has four sides, with gables 
surmounting four recesses. These latter are quite shallow on the north 
and south sides, being only yyi inches in depth: that on the east side is 
I ft deep, and all three are 5 ft. 4 in. high by 3 ft broad. The westem 
recess is much more important The arch is chamfered, and is 6 ft 6 in. 
high by 3 ft 6 in. broad and no less than 2 ft 8 in. deep. In the east 
wall of this recess, about half-way up, is a tiny recess, i ft 9 in. high by 
9 in. broad and 5^ in. deep. There is also a small recess over the large 
arch. These small openings may have contained images, and the largest recess 
was doubtless for kneeling before one of them. The other recesses are 
too shallow for kneeling, and unsuitable one would imagine for images: 
perhaps they were merely omamental. The gables support the base proper 
and the stem of the cross, which started at the height of about 10 ft. 
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The whole erection must have been very impressive: with the small amount 
of detail I cannot venture to date it 

The parish register goes back to 1657. 

MODERN ALTERATIONS. 

The Rev. J. B. Blakeway, F.S.A., the well-known antiquary and 
historian of Shrewsbury, was vicar of Kinlet from 1801 to 18 16. In 18 14 
certain alterations were made to the church, the most important of which, 
for our consideration, is the partial renewal of the glass of the east window, 
done at the expense of Mr. William Childe, the contemporary owner of 
Kinlet, the work being carried out by Mr. John Betton, glass stainer, of 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Blakeway very thoughtfully made a long entry in the 
parish register of what was done. From it we learn that the window 
represents the succession of the Kinlet property from Bernard Unspat, in the 
reign of Henry I., through the Bramptons, Comewalls, Lychefelds, Blounts, 
Lacons, Childes, to the Baldwyns, the present owners. It would be going 
too far away from the purpose of this book to explain these genealogical 
and heraldic matters in detail, but I may mention that some of the figures 
are ancient. This is the case with r^ard to most of the kneeling figure, 
second from the north in the upper row. It is that of a knight dressed 
in armour of the Camail period (see p. 47), and is supposed to represent 
Edmund de Comewall. Mr. Blakeway has put the amis of Comewall above, 
impaling those of Brampton, to indicate the marriage mentioned earlier in 
my account The Camail period began about 1350, and Sir Edmund died 
in 135 1. From other indications, the glass may be dated from the latter 
part of the 14th century, so that the figure may be contemporary or 
nearly so. It is possible that the original window made some attempt to 
represent the inheritance of the property, but the present one carries it 
down to 1657, when the Childes succeeded. Indeed the arms of the 
Baldwyns, who came in 100 years later, are shewn in one place. The figure 
of St John the Divine, with the chalice, in the centre of the lower row is 
ancient, and that also of the female saint above, except the face. The canopy 
over the latter is ancient and that over Edmund de Comewall. 

In 1892-93 much alteration took place, as mentioned above. 
Mr. Blakeway had placed the female figure, now in the south transept, 
alongside that of Sir Humphrey Blount This was put in the recess in 
the south wall, which was not made for it, but which may have contained 
it at one time. Sir Humphrey's tomb was moved from under the arch 
leading to the south transept to its present position and considerably 
repaired. The chancel was paved, to a great extent, with marble, and the 
original level of the south transept was restored, i ft 7 in, below that 
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of the chancel. A new stone pulpit and font were erected, and a fine 
alabaster lectern, supported by an unusually beautiful marble pedestal. 
The nave was seated throughout with oak, made from the noble trees of 
Kinlet park. The old seats, dating from 1752, hav« been used to panel the 
walls. A rood screen was placed under the chancel arch, and other screens 
under the arches leading to the transepts and under those which connect the 
transepts with the nave aisles. The choir stalls were the gift of the late 
Bishop Philpott of Worcester and his wife. A vestry was built on the north 
side of the nave. The debased windows were removed from the clerestory 
and its original black and white character restored. The east window, which 
at some period had been lowered 5 ft, was restored to its original position. 
There may of course be a difference of opinion as to the 
desirability of some of the modem alterations and additions, but it would 
be unfair not to express one's gratitude that so little interference was 
allowed to the mediaeval detail of the church — a church which cannot fail 
to impress even the casual observer by its unusual beauty and interest 
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I^thitation tttthnofain* 

earliest mention of an ecclesiastical building at Loughton 
in 1 29 1, when it was a chapelry of Chetton. This 
rangement has continued till quite recently, though the 
70 places are eight miles apart: the reason for the 
lomaly is a very old and unknown one. Loughton is 
)w combined with Wheathill, one mile away. 

The mediaeval chapel has disappeared, but the 

•esent structure has a special interest because of its 

lusual date, 1622. Very few churches were built in 

ngland between the Reformation and the Fire of London, 

id these naturally attract attention. I have already 

>mmented on the architectural value of the chancel at 

oAipton, built in 1589 (see pp. 208-211 and Plate XXVIII.). 

The chapel of Loughton is not nearly so fine, and illustrates a deep 

debasement of the Gothic style, rather than the early revival displayed at 

Shipton. There are three windows of the period, each consisting of two 

lights with depressed heads. The south window-arches are segmental, the 

east nearly three-centred, and the north almost straight. Above the south 

window outside is the following inscription, the characters of which are 

too irregular to imitate in print:— "This church wass built by the right 

worh Bonham Norton Esquire An Dom 1662." Mr. Norton was High 

Sheriff of Shropshire in 161 1 : he married a daughter of Judge Owen of 

Condover, and was buried there. The inscription was evidently cut by a 

local mason, and I cannot tell whether the eighth word is a contraction 

for "worthy" or ** worshipful." In the south top corner of the east 

window outside is: — "An D 1622 B N," the last letter being cut the 

wrong way round. On this window is an attempt at ornamentation. 

Combined with the inscription is a sort of star, and above the mullion 

are rude triangles and circles. Nothing rougher or more debased can be 

imagined. 

The chancel arch has a suspicious appearance. The impost 
is chamfered in the Norman fashion, but the arch itself is pointed, and 
is composed of long stones quite unlike 12th century work. Perhaps it 
was rebuilt in 1622, some old detail being used up: the jambs are 
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chamfered. There can be little doubt that the south doorway is a relic 
of the mediaeval chapel. The arch is segmental pointed, and the moulding 
of arch and jambs is a good sunk quarter-round, such as we should 
expect early in the 14th century It is utterly different in spirit and 
workmanship from the poor windows of 1622. 

The porch appears to be modern, and also the nave roof and 
the broad brick lancet in the west wall. The font takes the form of a 
thick baluster with a modern bowl at the top: it may date from 1622 
or later. The combined pulpit and reading desk, oak-grained, is probably 
not so old as 1622. The chancel roof may or may not date from this 
period : it is plastered over. In the south wall of the chancel is a 
blocked square-headed doorway. 

There is a fine yew tree east of the church. The register 
dates from 18 12. 
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CANNOT find out what the mediaeval church of this parish 
was like, but it was entirely rebuilt about 1845 by the 
rector, the late Rev. Dr. Rowley, the celebrated headmaster 
of Bridgnorth Grammar School. It consists of chancel, nave, 
south porch, and double bell-gable at the west end. The 
windows in the nave are lancets, and those in the chancel 
have trefoil heads: the east window is of two lights. The 
chancel arch has coarsely moulded columns, but one cannot 
expect much beauty in 1845. 

The font is a remarkable erection. The twisted 

stem has a cable ornament at the top and bottom : the 

plinth is carved with zig-zag. All this is modem, but the 

bowl has a very antique appearance. It i5 carved with 

representations of the Adoration of the Magi, St. George and the Dragon, 

and other scriptural or legendary subjects. The whole thing however is 

modem, and was presented to the church by the late Archdeacon Hobhouse. 

Inside the bowl is a Greek palindrome, which reads the same way backwards 

and forwards, and which may be translated, " Wash my transgressions and 

not my face only." 

The only old thing in the church appears to be some panels 
of late Perpendicular character, out of which the pulpit and reading desk 
are partly made. 

The roister only goes back to 1728. 
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EFORE the Norman Conquest, Morville was one of the most 
important places in Shropshire. It had a collegiate church 
served by eight canons,, and its parish was a very large one, 
including such distant places as Billingsley, six miles away. 
Domesday Book speaks of no other church in the whole 
Hundred of Alnodestreu, a remarkable fact when we remember 
that this Hundred included Albrighton, Aston Botterel, Badger, 
Broseley, Glazeley, Middleton Scriven, Oldbury, Ryton, 
Stockton, Sutton Maddock, Upton Cressett, Willey, and 
probably Chetton, Donington, and Tong. It is true that 
the record speaks of a priest at Chetton and Glazeley, but 
Morville had the only church which is specifically mentioned. 
After the Conquest its importance soon declined, for Roger 
de Montgomery took away a great portion of its endowment and gave it to 
the new Abbey of Shrewsbury which he had founded. About 1138 this 
subordination became more complete, for Robert de Betun, Bishop of 
Hereford, then granted the church of Morville to the Abbey, enjoining that 
it should be colonized with monks from that house, changeable at the 
Abbot's discretion. Morville thus became a Benedictine priory, as well as a 
parish church, and remained so till the Reformation. 

It is natural that chapels should soon be founded in such a 
huge parish. By 1138 this had taken place at Astley Abbots, Billingsley, 
Oldbury and Tasley. Before long other chapels were founded at Aldcnham, 
Aston Eyres, Cold Weston, and Underdon or Underton. Aston Eyres is 
now the only chapel of Morville, for Aldenham and Underton have 
disappeared and the others became parish churches long ago. Bridgnorth 
was in the Saxon parish of Morville, but it was of course soon separated, 
when the town and castle became so important. In the chartulary of 
Shrewsbury Abbey is a very interesting document, No. 333, which gives in 
his own words the reason why Bishop Robert de Betun consecrated so 
many chapels. It was, as a " protection for the poor, and having respect to 
the warlike troubles of the time." From other and independent sources we 
know that this good bishop was a real friend of the poor and oppressed, 
"the opponent of power whenever associated with wrong, and a great 
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personal sufferer for such his int^rity." In the reign of Stephen such a 
man was indeed a blessing. His words, quoted above, seem to imply that 
the churches of that date were used as places of refuge — a statement which 
is frequently made without much proof It would also be a " protection for 
the poor" to have places of worship near at hand, which they could attend 
without the perils of travelling several miles at that disturbed period. 

I need scarcely say that I am indebted for the above to 
Mr. Ey ton's researches. He has clearly explained the early history of 
Morville, so far as it can be ascertained by MS. records. It is time now 
to turn to the fabric of the church, and see how far we are justified in 
constructing an architectural history from the appearance of the present 
building. Unfortunately there is absolutely no trace of the Saxon collegiate 
church, but it is clear that an aisleless nave and chancel were constructed 
in Norman times. In the late Norman period the chancel was enlarged, 
aisles were added to the nave, and a western tower was built Windows 
were inserted at various later dates, and an upper storey was added to the 
tower at some debased period. 

In considering the early history of the present building, we are 
greatly assi.sted by a statement in the continuation of the Chronicle of 
Florence of Worcester. It is as follows:— In 1118, Geoffry de Clive, Bishop 
of Hereford, consecrated a new church at Morville, which had been built by 
the monks of Shrewsbury. Beautiful weather prevailed on the day of 
consecration and there was a large concourse of people at the church. As 
they were returning to their homes, a tremendous thunderstorm came on : 
two women and five horses were struck by lightning and killed. 

To this dreadful accident we doubtless owe the mention of the 
consecration of the new church, and we naturally turn to the building to 
see if anything remains which may be assigned to the year 11 18. Mr. Eyton 
thought not, depending on the opinion of the Rev. J. L. Petit that " the 
earliest architectural features appear to belong to the latter part of the 12th 
century." Mr. Petit was an excellent architectural antiquary for his day, but 
he was misled in this case. He wrote his account before 1854, since which 
date alterations may have been made to the church which reveal evidence 
to disprove his statement We shall see that there is abundant proof that 
the late Norman aisles and tower were additions to an aisleless Norman 
nave and chancel, parts of which remain, and which may with perfect 
propriety be assigned to the year 11 18. For greater clearness I will at once 
prove this point before entering on a detailed description of the church. 

At the west end of the north arcade, outside, is a piece of 
stonework, projecting 2ft gin. from the tower wall. On the Plan it looks 
like a buttress, but it is really the end of the nave wall, as an examination 
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will at once reveal : against this the west wall of the aisle is built with a 
straight joint. At the opposite end of the arcade, outside, is a similar piece 
of masonry ; but in this case, the east wall of the aisle is a continuation of 
it, and between the two there is no straight joint, but an irregular connection : 
there can be no doubt however that the portion adjoining the chancel wall, 
for a distance of about 3ft., is of a different period from the rest. Inside 
the north aisle, in the south-east corner, is a remarkable piece of masonry. 
It is now only 4ft. high, and about gin. square, but it has a plinth moulding 
at the bottom, and there can be little doubt that it is part of a Norman 
buttress, which became unnecessary after the aisle was built The eastern 
respond is clearly built against it and not vice versa. The western respond 
furnishes no information : it may contain some of the original north wall of 
the nave, but there is nothing to show that it is not wholly of the date of 
the arcade. 

The evidence of the south aisle is equally clear. At the east 
end, outside, the northern part of the east wall for about 3ft. is of a 
different character from the remainder : the two portions join irregularly. 
The same is true of the west end, only that there is not quite so much of 
the earlier work. Inside, the western respond does not help us, but there is 
a valuable piece of evidence on the eastern respond. The string-course 
from the east wall of the nave is continued ift on the south wall and then 
stops abruptly, the new work of the arcade cutting it off. It would be an 
interesting thing to know if there is a truncated buttress on the south side 
corresponding to the one mentioned above on the north, but at the critical 
point there has been some walling up, probably at a comparatively modem 
period. 

All these details are clearly shewn on the Plan, and there can 
be no doubt whatever that the ends of an aisleless nave still remain, earlier 
than the north and south arcades, which are late Norman. Whether any of 
the stonework over the arches dates from the earlier period or not I cannot 
say. Any indications there may be are hidden by plaster. The tower is 
late Norman, as we shall see presently, and the doorway between it and the 
nave is the old west doorway of the church : its stonework has nothing very 
distinctive about it ; the segmental arch and impost like Fig. 10 might occur 
at any time during the Norman period. Much more interesting and 
remarkable is the chancel arch (see Plate XLIII.). That it is of the earlier 
date is proved, apart from other reasons, by the fact that the string-course 
on the south wall, which must be earlier than the arcade, is continued from 
the abacus of its southern column. The outer order of the arch is 
ornamented with a double row of alternate round billets : within this is the 
same thing on a much smaller scale, extending some way from the imposts 
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on either side, and becoming in the centre continuous beads of stone not cut 
up into alternate billets : a large bold roll is the innermost order, and the 
soffit below is very broad. The abacus on both columns is continued along 
the wall : it is of the common Norman form shewn in Fig. 38. The 
northern capital is ornamented with simple volutes, quite different from the 
elaborate variety which is confined to the Transitional period : there is also 
a rude representation of a bunch of grapes, an unusual feature in Norman 
work. The southern capital has an interlacing ornament, which is connected 
by a strip covered with nail heads with a grotesque animal figure : this has 
been defaced, but it has been a queer looking creature with grotesque ears 
and feet, and apparently playing some musical instrument. The bases of 
both columns are of the usual Norman type, quite different from the later 
bases of the arcades. 

I trust I have now proved absolutely that there are considerable 
remains of an aisleless Norman nave and a Norman chancel arch. The ex{ut 
date could not of course be found out by architectural evidence. The billet 
moulding is most common in the reign of Henry I., and the other features, 
so far as they are characteristic at all, are definitely Norman, without any 
very early or late signs about them. It is possible that an antiquary, 
unassisted by MS. evidence, would date them circa 11 30; but there is 
nothing at all to conflict with a slightly earlier period. Taking into account 
therefore the record referred to above, I regard it as proved beyond 
reasonable doubt that we have here considerable remains of the church which 
was consecrated by Geoffry de Clive in the year 11 18. It is almost 
needless to say that special attention should be paid to such dated examples, 
for they are none too many in the churches of Shropshire or any other 
county. 

We must now consider if 

THE CHANCEL 

dates from 11 18 or if it was partially or wholly rebuilt later on. It is 
clearly of the 12th century, for the buttresses at the eastern comers have a 
Norman projection : they have two definite stages, and could therefore 
scarcely be as early as 11 18. Another detail is clearly late Norman — ^the 
priest's doorway. This is a very peculiar feature. There is first a pediment, 
formed by a bold roll. Below this is a small round arch, and a tympanum 
ornamented with rudimentary foliage and the cable moulding. At each side 
of the arch is a string-course, carved with a double row of deeply cut 
zig-zag of almost dog-tooth appearance. Beneath this level is a piece of 
stonework like a three-centred arch : it has been a lintel, carved with 
interlacing ornament, the comers of which remain, bounded by a foiled 
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enclosure. The alteration of this form, as well as other details, may be 
referred to by the inscription under the pediment 

W 
A I 
1683 
The whole thing is built in a thicker piece of wall than the rest of the 
chancel, and at the sides are buttresses of decided projection. 

These details then are clearly of the late Norman period. Is 
the rest of the walling coeval ? A careful examination of the western parts 
of the north and south walls, outside, will settle the matter. The general 
appearance of the whole wall is the same, but the stonework near the aisles 
is larger on the whole than the rest On the north side there is a simple 
plinth for about sft from the west, and it then stops abruptly. On the 
south side is a corresponding plinth, just below the soil, and extending 4ft 
4in. Bearing all the evidence in mind it will be apparent that the late 
Norman workmen rebuilt the chancel, leaving a small portion of the older 
work at the west end (see Plan). Possibly the chancel of 11 18 terminated 
apsidally, for otherwise we should expect a larger portion of the old 
walls to have been left There is a historical reason for an enlargement of 
the chancel. The church, as we have seen above, became a Benedictine 
priory in 1 138. After a time the monks would find the 11 18 chancel too 
cramped for their daily offices, and would erect a larger one, leaving the nave 
for the parishioners. This is the only architectural evidence I can see, and 
in itself it would not be conclusive, that the church was monastic as well as 
parochial. 

I can suggest no particular reason why the south wall bears so 
much to the south (see Plan). The general question of such obliquities I 
leave over for the present 

There are no original windows in the chancel. In the east 
wall is a modem three-light window with geometrical tracery, and banded 
shafts inside. A drawing made in 1846 shews a three-light Decorated 
window of different character. There are two late Perpendicular square- 
headed windows in the north wall and two in the south. They consist of 
two lights, surmounted by low cusped arches : the moulding in the outer 
jambs is an ogee of the Perpendicular type, convex and concave portions 
being equal. Between the two northern windows is a small modern organ 
chamber. 

The choir seats are mainly made up of old work. On some 
pieces is the small round arch pattern, a detail which is exceedingly difficult 
to date accurately. The desks in front of the seats display some charming 
detail of Jacobean character. The date of the roof may be 1683, the year 
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mentioned in the inscription outside the priest's doorway. It is of the collar 
form, with ornamental pendants of post-mediaeval character. The two middle 
trusses have trefoils in their spandrels, an unusual but not impossible form 
at the date suggested. The pitch of the roof is excellent, the angle at 
the apex being less than a right angle : there are two purlins at each side. 
We have seen that 

THE NAVE 

still retains considerable portions of the church built in iii8, especially the 
east and west walls. Both of these are thinner in their upper portions. 
Since the photograph was taken which is reproduced in Plate XLIII. the 
text round the chancel arch has been removed, and an unusual feature 
displayed — a course of bricks, intended presumably as a relieving arch, but 
not fully serving that purpose. The bricks are modem, and cannot be so 
much as a hundred years old. High above this is a modem window with 
a circle surrounding a quatrefoil. 

The west door is panelled round with quatrefoil work, which 
has a mediaeval appearance : it was probably part of a screen. The three 
grotesque heads at the top are much later. Over the door the appropriate 
date "A.D. 1118" has recently been cut. High up in the west wall is the 
contemporary well-splayed Norman window, which became intemal when the 
tower was added. 

The clerestory windows, each of three trefoil-headed lights and 
sqiiare-headed, are quite modern : in 1 846 the roofs of nave and aisles were 
continuous. The present nave roof is rather a poor one : it has thin collars 
and collar-braces, purlins and very poor purlin-braces. Attached to four 
of the corbels are now some curious wood carvings, two of which are shewn 
in Plate XLIII. They represent the four Evangelists with their emblems: 
the carving is very bad, and the date is uncertain, though clearly not 
mediaeval. They were discovered some time ago in the tower, and were 
then placed against the west wall, till they were removed to their present 
inappropriate position. 

The font is a striking one. Round the top and bottom is the 
cable ornament, and between are a number of rough medallions connected by 
grotesque faces. I do not feel certain of its date : most of the detail is of 
the ordinary Norman character, and might have been carved in 11 18, but the 
attempt at foliage looks rather later. 

The church is seated throughout with well carved oak pews, 
the gift of the Rev. H. J. Ward, a former vicar. The modem pulpit is 
a charming work of art in marble : some of the sides are closed, and 
others have open tracery beautifully carved. A wooden pulpit for such a 
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church might be more suitable than a stone one, but it cannot be denied 
that what has been erected is a thoughtful piece of refined work. 
The arcade of three bays separating the nave from 

THE NORTH AISLE 

is Transitional, Norman and Early English characteristics being combined 
(see Plate XLIH.). Each of the two piers has four engaged shafts, of the 
pointed bowtell form, with square-edged protrusions between, and an octagonal 
Norman abacus surmounting all. The capitals on the more easterly pier 
have well carved rudimentary foliage : those on the other are plain. The 
bases have two rounds and an approach to the water-hollow : the plinths 
are square. No attempt is made to represent on the Plan the irregularity 
of the bases and plinths of the arcades, caused by mal-treatment The 
eastern respond of the north arcade is ornamented with undeveloped foliage: 
the western has some serpent-like carving. The arches are very well 
moulded, the pointed bowtell of two sizes being used. The outer moulding 
ends above the two piers in grotesque heads of animals. There is the 
same arrangement in the south arcade. The four heads are all different and 
are carved in a spirited manner. 

In the east wall (see Plate XLIII.) is a two-light window of 
simple form, probably dating from the 14th century. An ancient fragment 
of glass of that period has been inserted in its northern half. It is a 
Crucifixion, under a crocketed canopy : the colouring, the form of the leaves 
and crockets, all point to its Decorated date. The single cusped light in 
the west wall may be of the same period, but is possibly Perpendicular. 
The two-light window in the north wall is of much the same character but 
shorter: its head has been renewed. 

There is a blocked doorway in the north wall, with a segmental 
scoinson arch. The arch outside is pointed and evidently modem. The 
jambs are old but of uncertain date: they are chamfered in a manner quite 
possible in the late Norman period. 

The roof is a simple one, partly resting on the piers of the 
arcade, and partly on corbels in the north wall. 

The arcade separating the nave from 

THE SOUTH AISLE 

is the same in general appearance as the other. The arches, pier sections, 
abaci, bases and plinths are practically identical. The undeveloped foliage 
on the more easterly pier and the two responds is later and better than that 
on the north arcade : the capital of the more westerly pier is scolloped. It 
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is difficult to say whether Norman or Early English characteristics prevail, 
but the mark " Norman Late " is used on the Plan rather than " Early 
English Early." 

Unlike the north aisle, the /south contains two original windows, 
deeply splayed round-headed lights in the west and south walls. In the 
latter is another window, consisting of three lancets under a square head : 
it is presumably Early English, though the heads may have been renewed. 
The east window is modern, and replaces a debased round-headed light. 

The south wall has been a good deal rebuilt, and two of the 
buttresses are mainly if not entirely modern : the south-west buttress appears 
to be original. 

The roof has the same form as that of the north aisle. There 
are two old chests. One is cut out of a solid block of wood, and may date 
as far back as the I2th century. The other is much later, but not so late 
as the 17th century I should think. 

The south doorway evidently dates from 1118 and was moved 
to its present position when the south aisle was built The western shaft is 
a rough octagon and the eastern is round : the bases correspond with those 
of the chancel arch and are quite different from the bases of the arcades. 
The capitals, and the arch and tympanum above are modern. The door 
displays some of the finest ironwork in the county of Salop. I need not 
describe it in detail, as it is shewn in Plate XLIV. Most of the top and 
bottom rows are modern, but the rest appears to be original. There is a 
good deal of the crescent work, so characteristic of the latter part of the 
1 2th century, and it probably dates from the late Norman period and not 
from 1 1 18. The key and lock are curious but probably much later. 

The porch is modern, and replaces a part-timbered erection 
removed when the church was *' restored" in 1857-8. 

The upper stage of 

THE TOWER 

is debased. It has curious pinnacles, battlement and large windows, the 
" tracery " of which takes the form of a cross. 

The lower stories date from the latter part of the 12th century. 
Norman they must be, on account of the round-headed deeply splayed 
windows, but the late date is shown by the sloping plinth on the buttresses, 
so often referred to as not occurring before that period. 

That the tower is later than the nave is shewn by at least 
three signs. One is the presence of a window between the two, already 
mentioned : another is the old west gable of the nave, now visible in the 
belfry, surmounted by the east wall of the tower. The third is the fact 
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of the west doorway of the nave. If the tower and nave were contemporary, 
there would almost certainly be a tower arch. 

The stonework is rather poor and rough, as is that of the 
aisles and chancel. This is remarkable, for the contemporary arcades are 
carefully finished. In the ground story this roughness is illustrated in 
the coarse way the window heads are finished. Underneath the south 
window is a modem doorway. Hanging up in this vestry is the drawing 
of the church I have referred to, made in 1 846 : there are some curious 
belfry rules painted on the wall. The ladder which leads to the first 
floor is very massive and old. 

On the south side of the church are the remains of the 
churchyard cross. Its base is octagonal on square, and its octagonal 
stem now supports a sun-dial. There is no detail which fixes its date. 

At the north-west corner of the churchyard is a fine lych- 
gate. Its upper portion is of teak carved with Perpendicular tracery. 
It was presented by the Rev. H. J. Ward in 1892. 

Leland mentions "a litle Priory or Cell called Morfeilde," but 
there are no signs of it now. Some fragments may be incorporated into 
Morville Hall, which stands some distance west of the church. 

The parish register dates from 1562. 
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HIS church consists of chancel, nave, west tower, and south 
porch. The two former are continuous, and probably date 
from the latter part of the Norman period. A careful 
examination of the north and south walls makes one at 
first suspect that the nave is mostly earlier, for the masonry 
alters its character a little a few feet west of the present 
chancel, and there is a Norman window in the north wall, 
which is shorter than the others and has an early look. 
However, the change of masonry is so very slight that I 
don't think one should build upon it, and the window is 
short because it is above a doorway. This is Norman, 
with round arch and characteristic impost, but not early 
Norman, for the arch is chamfered and the scoinson arch 
is segmental. The east wall has the sloping basement so often seen in 
late 1 2th century churches: the buttresses near the corners are modem. 

On the whole then, I think that the nave and chancel are 
of the same date, the latter part of the Norman period, with Transitional 
signs appearing. In the east wall are three long, round-headed windows. 
The two outer ones have round scoinson arches: that of the central 
light is segmental. There is a small round-headed window above these, 
with an inner lintel. The other Norman windows of chancel and nave 
are three in number. They are shorter than the east windows, and longer 
than the other over the doorway already mentioned. The two in the 
chancel have round inner arches, and that in the nave, in the north wall, 
has the corresponding arch segmental. Over the south door are traces 
of another, which must have corresponded with the one opposite, and been 
blocked when the porch was erected. There are other interesting windows. 
In the south wall, west of the entrance to the chancel, is a window of 
plate tracery character. It has two trefoil sub-arches and a quatrefoil in 
the head. The date is probably late 13th century, and to the same 
period the single light further east may be referred. It has a trefoil 
arch, and is rather low down, though not a "low side window." In the 
north wall of the chancel is a broad light, dating from the 15th or the 
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latter part of the 14th century. It is cusped, but the spandrels above 
the arch are unpierced. In the south wall of the nave is a good 
three-light window with a square head under a segmental scoinson arch. 
The cusping is good, but the sub-arches are rather depressed and the 
date must be late Perpendicular. Two other windows are modem, with 
old jambs. 

One doorway has been mentioned in the north wall: it is 
now blocked. The priest's doorway has some excellent Transitional trefoil 
foliage on its dripstone. Part has been renewed, and so have the heads 
at the two ends. The impost is more highly moulded than is the custom 
at this date. The main door\vay in the south wall is not Norman. It 
is pointed, and moulded with the sunk quarter- round. The date may be 
late 13th, or 14th century. 

There are two piscinae and two aumbries in the church. 
The latter are in the usual position in the north wall : they are large 
and rectangular and most of the hinges remain. The piscina opposite is 
under a square head, which is modern : the recess is large, and the 
basin is in the eastern half, the other being used as a credence table. 
Immediately west of the chancel, and also in the south wall, is an oblong 
recess with a nice pointed bowtell and fillet going round its face. There 
is no basin now, but there can be little doubt that the recess was for 
a piscina to serve an altar placed against the rood screen. The moulding 
just referred to makes a 13th century date probable. If the screen were 
there then it would be unusually early for a parish church. There is a 
very fine rood screen now, but it is of 15th century character. It is 
coved to support a rood loft, but this coving and indeed most of the 
detail is modern. Nearly all the cornice, double on the west side and 
single on the east, is ancient and very beautiful. The carving represents 
vine leaves and grapes: it retains signs of its original colouring. The 
crest of Tudor flowers is nearly all modern. Two of the traceried panels 
arc old: the type is Flamboyant without cusps. The narrow band above 
has a good deal of cusping, but it is all modern. At the fire of 1825, 
referred to later on, the screen was broken to pieces by persons who came 
to extinguish the flames. A portion of it was then placed against the east 
wall as a reredos, the different lengths of the cornice being piled upon each 
other. That this fine screen is now an architectural feature of the church is 
due to the initiative of the late vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Burd. 

The roof, which is continuous from the east to the west wall, 
is a very interesting one. The actual boarding is new, but nearly all the 
rafters and beams are old. The form is the trussed-rafter, with two out 
of the seven cants curved. It is mainly therefore a single framed roof. 
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but, for extra strength, there are five massive tie-beams at different points. 
The second from the east is modem, but the others are old, each having 
a Tudor rose at the centre. This combined with other characteristics 
points to a 15th century date. Two very remarkable features must be 
mentioned. All along the north and south walls is a wooden cornice, 
carved with alternate billets. Some of these are new, but most are old 
and those in the chancel are larger than those in the nave. The billet 
of course is a common Norman form, and this is an interesting case of 
its survival to a comparatively late period. The other striking feature is 
the character of a tie-beam, partly resting on the west wall, and carved 
with the dog-tooth ornament ! I don't think this can be of the same date 
as the other beams. Its whole character and moulding is different. 
There can be little doubt that it is a portion of the 13th century roof 
still remaining. From the appearance of the north and south walls it is 
probable that an earlier roof than the present one was badly tied, and 
consequently disappeared ; but this beam, resting securely on the west wall, 
would be unharmed, and was therefore retained by the later builders. 

The font partakes of the late Norman character, but is 
modern. In its east face is an inlaid marble cross. 

The porch is an interesting part-timbered erection, dating 
probably from the 1 6th century : there are some vandals' initials, cut 
nearly 200 years ago. The entrance arch is a depressed four-centred 
affair, surmounted- by woodwork pierced with a large quatrefoil and two 
peculiar trefoils. The window in the east wall is copied from an old one, 
which \^as found under the plaster at the time the church was restored. 

The tower is entered from the church by a plain round arch. 

The characteristic Norman impost has been partly renewed and the hood 

is all modern. There is a round-headed deeply splayed window in each of 

the north, west, and south walls. The tower is clearly late Norman, but the 

fact that it is built of smaller and rougher stones than the nave and 

chancel seems to shew that it is not exactly contemporary. The second 

story is narrower than the first, and the third than the second. In 1825, 

the wooden spire which then existed was struck by lightning and burnt It 

was not replaced, but the accident necessitated some repairs to the upper 

part of the tower. Windows and battlements are extremely poor. The 

church was restored in 1882, under the direction of Mr. Thomas Gordon of 

London. 

The parish register dates from 1575. 
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N the Shropshire Gazetteer of 1851, the church of Neenton is 

^ w m ^»M | g | « | described as " an inconsiderable structure of brick, consisting 

/^ ^^ yS^ ^f ^^^^ ^"^ chancel, with a turret in which are two bells." 

fBdm-^—'^wr\^ jj^jg must have replaced an older building, for there was a 

church here in the Middle Ages. 

The present structure dates from 1871 and was 
designed by Sir Arthur Blomfield.. It is mainly in the 
Decorated style, and consists of chancel, with organ chamber 
on the north side ; nave with south porch ; and western 
bell-gable. A feature is the two windows in the west 
wall. The nave and chancel are covered with boarded 
trussed-rafter roofs. An excellent oak pulpit was added in 
1892 : it was carved by the two sons of Mr. Thomas 
Amies of Neenton. 

The only old feature in the church is the font, which is a 
very plain rough erection, probably dating from Norman times. There 
are signs of the old fastening for the lock. 

The parish register commences with the year 1558. 
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BURY was originally in the great parish of Morville, but, 
bout the year 1138, Helyas de Constantine founded a 
hapel and cemetery there, endowing it with about 30 
cres of land and a mansion. Part of the south wall of 
le present building is old. but its rather large stones 
robably do not date so far back as the 12th century, 
^ith this exception the church is modern, having been 
*built in 1858 by the exertions of the Rev. John Purton, 
)r 49 years rector of the parish. It consists of chancel, 
ith vestry on the south side ; nave, and shorter north 
isle ; south porch ; and spire-like bell-turret. The west 
indow has plate tracery, all the others being lancets. 
I'he roofs are of the trussed-rafter form. The font is of 

Early English character. 

Some of the recent additions to the furniture are very good, 

such as the modern Gothic pulpit and reading desks, the lectern, the 

carved panels near the door, also the stained glass in the south windows. 

The church is seated throughout with oak. 

The communion rails are older than the church, and near 

them is a good Jacobean chest. 

The register goes back to 1582. 
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jHE first impression Quat church gives is that of a Georgian 
building, but a closer examination reveals much of 
mediaeval interest. It consists of chancel, with chapel on 
the north side ; nave and north aisle ; and western tower. 
The oldest part is the chancel, the date of 
which is given by one detail only, the priest's doorway. 
This has a semi-circular arch, which, as well as the jambs, 
is moulded with a deep pointed bowtell. The date 
indicated is the latter part of the I2th or the early part 
of the 1 3th century. The chancel windows are all insertions 
of the Perpendicular period. The east window, a little 
south of the centre of the gable, is of three lights, with 
tracery and good modern glass. The two windows in the 
south wall have no tracery, but like many late Perpendicular windows, 
they are each of three cusped lights under a four-centred arch, with a 
shallow hollow in the jambs. One of the two is placed curiously near 
the east wall, for no obvious reason. The priest's door has an old 
wooden bolt across it. West of the door is a small recess with a 
chamfered lintel. Its position is not that of a piscina recess, and I cannot 
say what it was for. The chancel roof is an excellent specimen of 
Perpendicular work, with one serious fault, — ^that there is no effectual 
means of tying it, whether by tie-beam, collar or other device. It is 
divided into a large number of panels, the dividing lines being moulded, 
and bosses being placed at intervals. The reredos is a very elaborate 
affair, but most of the carving is modern, some of the tracery being of 
cast-iron : there is a row of ancient Tudor flowers, which is continued 
and imitated in iron. 

I am glad to have found a semi-circular arch of the 14th 
century in Shropshire. The men of that day rarely used the form, for 
the fashion was different, but if they needed it they were not so 
prejudiced as to refuse to build it. In this case they wanted to divide the 
chancel from their new north chapel. There was hardly space for two 
pointed arches, and one was too narrow if it was not to be too high for 
the wall or too low to look well. They consequently took the common 
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sense view, and built an arch which is practically if not mathematically 
semi-circular. The impost mouldings, visible on the west side, are Decorated 
so far as they go. 

The chapel itself has two Decorated windows in the north 
wall : each is of two lights with a " curvilinear " quatrefoil in the head. 
The east window is a very peculiar one of three lights. The upper part 
of the tracery is normal, but the lower part is fat and debased, and rests 
on sub-arches which are almost straight The Decorated tracery has 
evidently been partially or entirely renewed at some late period. Under 
the window is a chest, part of which at any rate is probably mediaeval. 
At the west end of the chapel are some remains of a late Gothic screen 
with details of Perpendicular and Flamboyant character. 

The nave and north aisle are separated by one of the most 
extraordinary arcades T have ever seen. It starts from a corbel in the 
west wall and goes on for three bays : but, instead of finishing up on a 
corbel or respond, the third arch rests on a whole column, built a few 
inches north of the east wall of the nave. This arch has no direct 
abutment on the east side, but a sort of flying buttress starts from about 
the place where the north wall of the chancel joins its west wall, and 
meets the arch in a direction which is mainly north and scarcely at all 
west. A little strength is given by a Georgian arch, starting from the 
column and going to the north wall, but the play of forces on the 
column is unsatisfactory, and the whole arrangement has a cumbersome 
and ungainly appearance. The question naturally arises, why was the 
work done in this way? The only answer I can think of which is not 
very unlikely is that it was a means of giving a view of the altar at 
the east end of the chapel to the people in the nave The north end 
of the wall dividing the nave and chancel was cut away, that between 
the chancel and chapel is sloped back, and the eastern column is cut 
away, all apparently to give a larger opening between the nave and the 
chapel. It is true that the means taken is not effectual for all the people 
in the nave, but it does far more in that way than many a mediaeval 
hagioscope. This is only a suggestion, and if a right one, I cannot say 
why the chapel altar was so important It is not known who erected it 
or to whom it was dedicated. 

The date of the alteration is rather a puzzle. The arches 
are moulded with a segment of a circle (about one-eighth), sunk in the 
Decorated manner. On the western arch are two carvings, and a block of 
stone left uncarved. One of the former is a sort of four-leaf flower, well 
cut, another variety of which is seen on the middle arch. Under the western 
corbel are some rough natural leaves and the cable ornament The last 
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named is most common in Norman times, but occurs all through the Middle 
Ages and later : all the other details mentioned point to the Decorated 
period. The form of the columns does not confirm this. Each one consists 
of eight hollowed sides, which is rather a characteristic of Perpendicular 
work. The mouldings of capitals and bases are not very decisive of 
either period, though clearly not Norman or Early English. On the whole 
I think a late Decorated or early Perpendicular period is indicated by 
the various details, and, of the two, I lean to the former, to a period 
contemporary with, or immediately succeeding that when the chapel was 
built. 

I have so far described only one of the two carvings on the 
western arch. The other is a swan or some such bird. Possibly this 
may have been the badge of the Wolryche family, whose arms were, 
" Azure a chevron between three swans (or mallards) argent." The 
Dudmaston estate, in the parish of Quat, passed with the daughter and 
heiress of Hugh de Dudmaston to her husband William Wolryche, about 
the year 1422. It does not seem unlikely that the new owner signalized 
his advent to power by making an enlargement to the church. If so, the 
early Perpendicular period would be indicated rather than the late Decorated, 
which I have preferred for architectural reasons. 

I have dealt above with the isth century windows. There 
is nothing apparently of the i6th century, except possibly the fragments 
of the screen. A good deal of carving dates from the 17th century. 
On the reading desk is an inscription with the names of the church- 
wardens in 1629. The detail is similar to that of the pulpit, which is 
carved with St. Paul's words in II. Timothy IV., 2. Against the east 
wall of the nave is more of the same kind of wood-work: it bears the 
Wolryche arms and a text from the Venite, In the north-east corner of 
the aisle is one of the old stands for books which were often placed in 
churches in the 17th century. On this are four books in a very sad 
condition. Two of them are volumes of " the Ecclesiastical History containing 

the Acts and Monuments of Martyrs by the Author, 

Mr. John Fox, London, 1684." 

The font has not yet been mentioned: it is the oldest thing 
in the church and dates from Norman times. It is a plain round bowl, 
between which and the stem is a bold cable moulding. It is lined with lead 
and has remains of the locking arrangement 

We must now consider the extensive Georgian alterations. In 
1761 a Brief was issued for ;^ii26 for church building at Quat, and a 
collection authorized from house to house in the counties of Salop, Worcester, 
and Stafford. The result of this was that much work was done about 1763. 
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The north and west walls of the aisle and the south and west walls of 
the nave were entirely rebuilt in brick. A round arch was placed between 
the aisle and chapel, as mentioned above. A similar chancel arch was 
made, and the east wall of the nave wholly or partially rebuilt : the gable 
above is of brick. There are several windows of the usual Georgian type, 
and one, the west window of the aisle, is circular. The nave, aisle, and 
chapel were ceiled. The tower, divided from the nave by a tower arch, was 
built or rebuilt at the west end. It has four balls on the top of its four 
comers, and four huge circular windows in its upper story. The main 
doorway of the church is in its west wall, the south doorway of the nave 
being blocked and the priest's door not used. 

Going round the church on the south side we notice that the 
dilapidated crosses on the nave and chancel are ancient : they may date from 
the 14th or 15th century. The south-east corner buttresses of the chancel are 
Decorated, being about square in their upper stages: the eastern one has 
been added to in brick in a sloping manner. There is also a Decorated 
buttress, as we might expect, forming a support to the Decorated round arch 
which separates the chancel from the chapel. The three buttresses of the 
latter are very ugly, because of the sloping prop-like portions of brick which 
have been added. The two most easterly, and possibly the other were 
originally Decorated buttresses which needed strengthening in the i8th 
century. West of these, where the thrust of the round arch between the aisle 
and chapel acts, is a good brick buttress in stages. One of the windows 
in the chapel has not been mentioned. It is the most easterly of the three 
northern ones, but it is not visible from inside, as it is blocked and hidden 
by a monument. It is not Decorated like the others, but late Perpendicular, 
of the same character as those in the south wall of the chancel. 

There are some remains of the churchyard cross on the south 
side of the church. The stem may be old, though it now supports a 
sun-dial : the base is octagonal above and square below, the two parts 
being connected by broaches. The cross is of course mediaeval, but there 
is no detail which fixes its date accurately. 

The parish register dates from 1672. 

I have left till last a short description of the monuments, 
which, in accordance with my rule, must be architectural rather than 
genealc^cal. The oldest is a slab on the floor of the chapel, to the memory 
of Thomas Wolryche and his wife, the date of which appears to be early 
i6th century. The liability to be trodden upon has been and is against its 
preservation. The figures have almost entirely disappeared, but a pedimental 
head-dress, which was in fashion at that period, can be made out 

The next in chronological order is the elaborate monument 
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under the Decorated round arch. There are two recumbent figures com- 
memorating Francis Wolrich of Dudmaston, Esquire, who died in 1614, and 
his wife Margarite, younger daughter of Sir George Bromley of Hallon, 
Knight, chief justice of Chester. The male figure is dressed in Elizabethan 
armour with large tuilles, buckled to the cuirass : the female figure has the 
Mary Queen of Scots head-dress. Both have ruffs at the neck, but not at 
the wrists. On the west side is a figure of an infant in a shroud. The 
south side shews three sons, and the north five daughters : nearly all are 
badly hacked about This mutilation may have been done by Cromwell's 
soldiers, for the son and heir of this Francis Wolrich was the Royalist 
Governor of Bridgnorth. At the corners of the monument are Doric 
columns with the egg and dart moulding under the abacus : the north-eastern 
column has gone. The inscription, against the eastern respond of the arch, 
is in English. 

The Royalist soldier just mentioned is commemorated by 
an altar tomb in the chapel, with Ionic columns at the comers: here too, 
curiously enough, the north-eastern column is gone. On the top is a slab 
with a Latin inscription, from which we learn particulars of this Thomas 
Wolryche, who was created a baronet He was skilled in history, 
mathematics and heraldry. He married Ursula, daughter of Thomas Oteley 
of Pitchford, and died in 1668, aged 70. 

The other altar tomb is of similar appearance, and has twisted 
columns at the comers. The inscription on the slab is in English, and 
speaks of the son of the last-named, — Sir Francis Wolryche, who died in 
1689 in his 62nd year, having married Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Walter 
Wrottesley, Baronet The arms of Wolryche, impaling those of Wrottesley, 
are well cut on the slab. 

In the north-east corner, hiding the Perpendicular window, is 
an elaborate Classical monument, with a well carved reclining figure, com- 
memorating Mary Wolryche, who died in 1678, aged 41. 

Opposite this is a simpler but refined monument to the 
memory of Sir Thomas Wolryche, who died in 1701, aged 29, and Elizabeth 
his wife, daughter of George Weld of Willey : she died in 1765 in her 
93rd year. 

There are other tablets, but they have no architectural 
importance. I must refrain from transcribing the interesting inscriptions 
of the Quat monuments, and will quote only one, which is brief and touching. 
It is placed against the west respond of the Decorated round arch. 
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FviT Georgivs Wolrycus Filivs 
SECVNDVS Francisci Wolryci 

ARMIGERI ET MaRGARITAE VXORIS EIVS 

Verba aegrotantis 
If in this life onely there Were 
hope in Christ wee were of 

ALL the most miserable 

Verba Morientis 
NON BVT Christ non bvt Christ 

OBIIT XXV<^ NoVEMBRIS 1640 ANNO 
AETATIS 42 MaTKR POSVIT 

Between the third and fourth line are the Wolryche arms, with a crescent 
gules on the chevron, for difference. George Wolryche was the younger 
brother of the first baronet, and is one of the sons represented on the tomb 
with the recumbent effigies. 
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]HE story of the foundation of Quatford church is fully told in 
the Antiquities of Shropshire. It is learnt chiefly from two 
ancient authorities. The first is a chronicle written by, or 
through the influence of John Bromton, Abbot of Jorval, in 
the reign of King John. I give a brief abstract with 
notes: — Earl Roger de Montgomery married for his second 
wife Adelissa, daughter of Ebrard de Pusey, one of the chief 
nobles of France. While she was crossing the channel a 
great storm arose, and shipwreck seemed inevitable. The 
lady's chaplain fell "as God willed into slumber," and saw 
in his sleep a matron standing near him, who said, " If thy 
lady would wish to save herself and her attendants from the 
present dreadful danger of sea, let her make a vow to God 
and faithfully promise to build a church in honour of the blessed Mary 
Magdalene, on the spot where she may first happen to meet her husband, 
the Earl, in England ; and specially where there groweth a hollow oak, and 
the wild swine have shelter." The vow was taken, and the English shore 
reached in safety. The bride and bridegroom met at Quatford, and found 
the special signs visible there. They determined to fulfil the vow, and 
founded a collegiate church on the site, with a dean and five prebendaries to 
serve it. This was in 1083-4. 

The other authority is the foundation charter itself. It 
particularizes the endowments, but says nothing about the reason for the 
foundation, merely remarking, " In time of King William, Roger the Earl 
and Adelaysa the Countess built a church in Quatford, in honour of our 
Lord Jesus Christ and Saint Mary Magdalene, and all the saints of God." 
Among the many witnesses to the charter were the three bishops who 
consecrated it ; — the £^ed Wulstan of Worcester, Robert of Hereford, and 
Robert of Chester, Chester being at that time the headquarters of the great 
diocese of Lichfield. The day of consecration was St. Mary Magdalene's 
day, July 22nd, 1086. 

When Robert de Belesme removed the borough and castle of 
Quatford to Bridgnorth, the collegiate foundation naturally followed, late in 
the nth or early in the 12th century. Quatford church would still be 
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parochial, and the fame of its early days would not soon die out. Sir 
Walter Scott, with his wonderful topographical knowledge, puts a very 
appropriate phrase into the letter of Raymond Berenger to Gwenwyn, 
Prince of Powys (see The Betrothed, chapter H.) : — "we call God, and our 
Lady, and Saint Mary Magdalene of Quatford, to witness, to whose keeping 
we heartily recommend you." 

The above has seemed to me of sufficient importance to be 
inserted even in an architectural account of Quatford church ; and we turn 
to the fabric with the natural hope that some remains of the building 
consecrated in 1086 will be found. Unfortunately this is not the case. 
There are considerable Norman portions, but they were built nearly a 
century later. The chancel is almost wholly of this period, though only one 
window remains — the deeply splayed small round-headed light in the north 
wall. This might date from the nth century, but the evidently contemporary 
chancel arch has some later signs, the most striking being a water-hollow on 
the well cut plinth. The arch is deeply moulded with two bold rolls : 
they are only a quarter engaged, and could scarcely be early Norman. The 
other features, such as the capitals and bases, are not of a decidedly late 
form. There are three shafts on each side of the arch. 

The tower arch is also of this late Norman date, and the north 
wall as well. The material used by the Quatford builders at that time is 
very peculiar. It is a porous, creamy white stone, loosely described as tufa, 
but which should I think be called travertine. It is not a good material for 
ornamental carving, neither is it very strong. We have seen the difficulty 
which it caused at Alveley (see p. 265), and there has been some trouble at 
Quatford. The Norman builders however took precautions with it. They 
made the walls very thick, and they extended the east wall of the nave in 
a remarkable way, to act as an abutment to the chancel arch. I cannot 
speak confidently of the south side, for it has been altered at a later period, 
but on the north side there is a projection of no less than 5ft. 6in. from the 
north wall of the nave. This is clearly Norman, for it ends up in 
a characteristic manner for buttresses of that date. It is very interesting, as 
one of many proofs that mediaeval builders were not tied and bound by 
custom. It is true that they generally followed the prevailing fashion, 
but they departed from it if there was need. The Normans as a rule knew 
nothing of a buttress projecting more than 5ft., but thi's was a special case 
requiring special treatment, and they acted accordingly. There is no sign of 
serious displacement in the Middle Ages, and the huge buttresses at the 
eastern corners of the chancel are comparatively modem. The sandstone 
plinth on the north wall of the nave is an addition to the original. 

Nothing appears to have been done to the church after the 
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late Norman period, till the 14th century, when several windows were 
inserted. The best is the three-h'ght east window with reticulated tracery : 
at the le\^l where the arch springs outside, the wall becomes thinner. There 
is a two-light window of the same character in the north wall of the chancel 
and one in the south wall : west of the latter is a single cusped light which is 
probably contemporary-. In the north wall of the nave are two double 
windows, similar to those in the chancel : the more easterly is nicely 
moulded externally. The scoinson arch of both these takes a peculiar trefoil 
shape. Against this north wall are two 14th century buttresses. The more 
westerly is normal : the other does not project quite so far as usual in its 
upper stage. 

There is a Decorated piscina in the usual position in the 
chancel : the arch is cusped, and there are large trefoil leaves in the 
spandrels. The chamfer on the eastern jamb is stopped by a common 
ornament : that on the west side has a roll moulding in addition. The 
basin is a deep, well cut thing, projecting from the wall. The top part of 
the recess has a modern appearance, but this is probably due to scraping : 
the presence of one or two scars rather indicates an ancient feature. There 
is no priest's doorwa>-. 

The font is very peculiar. It has a massive round basin, and 
four half-engaged shafts of late 12th century appearance. Some of the 
carving corresponds, but the presence of regular quatrefoils of Decorated 
character indicates a later period. The carving however is very shallow, and 
I think that the font must be Norman in origin with ornamentation added 
to its basin in the 14th centurv'. In the view of the font in Eyton*s 
AfttiquitieSy there is a Norman doorway with a segmental arch, and a 
rougher arch below. This was evidently the south doorway cleared away 
when the modern aisle and porch were erected. There are three ancient 
slabs with incised crosses. The two in the porch are probably of late 12th 
or 13th century date: one is very graceful. The other, near the tower arch 
is later. 

The roof of the nave is almost entirely hidden by plaster. It 
starts from the walls like a hammer-beam roof, and the wooden supports 
rest on a peculiar series of corbels ornamented with coarse leaves and other 
devices. I cannot tell its e.xact period, but I do not think it is mediaeval. 
The chancel is covered by a rather flat collar roof with a ridge piece and 
one purlin on each side. A .series of upright wooden beams supports the 
collars and rests in an unusual manner on a horizontal beam, supported by 
corbels. The date of this roof too is uncertain. 

There was evidently a Perpendicular screen in Quatford church, 
for there are considerable fragments used in the panelling round the east 
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end and on the pulpit and pews. They display quatrefoils, filled with 
square flowers, tracery, and flat leaves in the spandrels. Within the 
communion rails is a large number of mediaeval tiles with the sacred 
monogram, leaf patterns and other devices. 

The tower, at first sight, is very puzzling, but the inscription on 
the south side, dated 17 14, solves the difficulty and accounts for the 
mixture of styles. It is debased, but very good for its date, the general 
appearance being quite Gothic. The battlement is moulded in the 
Perpendicular manner and has pinnacles at the corners. Between two 
shallow string-courses are four large two-light openings, the arches of which 
are semi-circular, with muUions and pointed arches below. On the south 
side the window bears some little ornaments which look quite like the 
dog-tooth at a distance. On the north and south sides are triangular- 
headed openings in the middle story. On the west side is a curious little 
quatrefoil with circles in the spandrels ; there is an older carved head fixed 
above; below is a modem window dating from 1848. The diagonal buttresses 
have bold, if debased mouldings, but they bond in badly with the tower : 
the art of doing this was lost. The tower deserves careful study, as a 
creditable example of Gothic work in the middle of the Classical period. 
The builders retained the Norman tower arch, lifting it higher probably and 
putting their own stonework below. The carvings adjoining the imposts on 
the east side are modern. The date of the towei: is confirmed by the fact 
that a Brief was issued in 17 13-14, asking for £1^66 for building at 
Quatford church. 

From the similarity of the stone used it is evident that other 
changes took place in 17 14. These comprised the rebuilding or refacing of 
the west wall of the nave south of the tower, the repairing of the external 
abutment of the chancel arch on the south side, and the building of four 
enormous buttresses at the eastern comers of the chancel. It is wonderful 
that the tufa walls had lasted unaided for more than 5cx> years, but some 
support was clearly needed by the beginning of the i8th century. 

The parish register dates back to 1577. 
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jHIS is an interesting little country church, well worthy of a 
visit. The nave is Norman, and the chancel Decorated. 
On the north side of the latter is a large mortuary chapel 
of the early part of the 1 8th century. The western turret 
may date from the same period : the south porch is modern. 
The most striking feature of the nave is the 
herring-bone work, of which the north, west, and south walls 
are largely composed, some being modern, but most original. 
This feature is generally a Saxon sign, but there are other 
instances of its use in Norman work, as at Clee St. Margaret 
(see p. 85). There are no Norman windows left, but the 
west doorway, now blocked, is clearly of that style. Its 
inner arch is unusually lofty, being some 10 feet high. 
Why a small church like this should have a western doorway as well as a 
southern is not clear. I must leave over for the present the discussion of 
the position of mediaeval doorways. The south doorway here has been 
much renewed, the round arches being wholly modern : presumably they 
represent the original form. The only other Norman feature is the large 
round font, which has some elaborate carving of spiral work and of a 
dragon. It is lined with lead, and a staple remains, which was probably 
connected with a lock. 

In the north wall of the nave is a good two-light Decorated 
window : the sub-arches are cinquefoiled and there is a quatrefoil in the 
head, not of the early or geometrical form. The window opposite is similar: 
its dripstone ends in carved heads, one of them wearing a head-dress almost 
of the pedimental form of later times. The other nave window, in the 
north wall, is modern. East of it are the remains of a mediaeval wall 
painting, which evidently represented the Adoration of the Magi. The figures 
of the Virgin and Child and one of the Three Kings can be made out. 

The nave is covered by a collar-braced roof with purlins and 
purlin-braces. Two simple ornaments remain at the centre of the collars, 
but they are hardly sufficient to date the roof, which may have been erected 
as far back as the 14th century. At the west end are modem supports for 
the turret above : this is part-timbered and of uncertain date ; the woodwork 
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of the openings is modem. The pulpit and reading desk are Jacobean. 

I cannot tell if the church originally possessed a^ chancel arch : 
the present one is modern. The chancel itself is a simple but careful 
erection of the 14th century. The only east window is high up, and takes 
the form of a moulded trefoil within an arch which becomes ogee at the 
top. In the south wall are two excellent Decorated windows. The western 
one is a single light, and has its external jambs moulded with the 
characteristic sunk chamfer. The other window has similar tracery to that 
in the nave already described, but it is shorter: the mulHon has been 
renewed ; the dripstone ends in ball-flowers. The original glass remains in 
the quatrefoil in the head of the window : it shews the characteristic 
Decorated ornament of oak leaves and acorns. In the eastern jamb is a 
small cross, and adjoining it a piscina recess : the shelf and basin are 
modern. The cusping is old and has the wave moulding of Decorated 
character; in other words, the convex part is broader than the concave. 
The chancel is covered by a poor modern boarded trussed-rafter roof 

On the north side of the chancel and entered by a square- 
headed wooden doorway is a large mortuary chapel. It is 17 ft 6 in. by 
13 ft 6 in., about the same size as the chancel. Attached to the west wall 
are two elaborate Classical monuments. The southern one commemorates 
Ann, wife of Richard Creswell, who died in 1705, aged 84. The other is 

In memoriam 
Richardi Creswell 
Armigeri 

Qui Bello nequaquam Civili 

Carolo (Regum optimo) 

fidelis fuit 

Mr. Creswell died in 1708, aged 88, and I think there can be little doubt 
that he caused this chapel to be erected. It is certainly not mediaeval, and 
it is much too large to have been erected as a vestry. There is a 
monumental slab on the floor, commemorating " Christopher Moor Gent," 
who died in 1700. This may have been moved from elsewhere, but in 
any case I regard it as nearly certain that the structure dates from the 
early part of the i8th century. Now, that was a period when Classical 
forms were in vogue, as on the mural monuments just mentioned ; but I 
have often pointed out that in structural details Gothic forms lingered on 
much longer. It is interesting then to observe that the only window here, 
in the east wall, is of that type. Its moulding is well cut, but the form is 
naturally a debased one, being a poor copy of the Decorated two-light 
window in the chancel : there are no cusps. The art of making a window 
arch and jamb a part of the wall had apparently died out, for the window 
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stones do not bond in properly with the masonry on either side. The gable 
above is nicely moulded, and there is a cross which seems to be 
contemporary. The external stonework is ashlar, and severely regular : that 
on the inside is much rougher and is whitewashed. The roof is a simple 
trussed-rafter one of five cants. The door is moulded with an ogee of 
Perpendicular character. Altogether, this structure forms a valuable link in 
the history of Gothic architecture. It is debased, but much better than one 
might expect at the beginning of the i8th century. 

In the mortuary chapel, now used as a vestry, is a nice little 
collecting box, dated 1639: it is still, used at the offertory. 

The church was "restored" in 1878. In addition to the 
modern features already mentioned, there is a buttress at the south-east 
corner of the nave. The plinth moulding round the nave and chancel is 
new, as is a small portion of the herring-bone work of the nave. 

The parish register starts with the year 1560, but is not very 
complete. 
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E Saxon parish of Stottesdon was a very extensive one. 
The church is mentioned in Domesday book, as having been 
given to Shrewsbury Abbey by Roger de Montgomery, 
before 1085. Of this early building the west wall most 
fortunately still remains. In quite early Norman days a 
tower was built at the west end. In the late Norman period, 
north and south aisles were added to the nave. Nothing 
apparently dates from the 13th century, but in the 14th 
century a fine new chancel was built, the north aisle was 
extended eastward, the south aisle in its eastern part was 
rebuilt with a greater breadth, and also extended eastward. 
In the Perpendicular period a story was added to the tower. 
The south arcade was rebuilt in 1771, other repairs were 

carried out in 1840, and the church underwent an extensive "restoration" 

in 1867-68. 

THE CHANCEL 

is a fine and well finished erection of the 14th century. The east window 
(see Plate XLV.) is just the same as the five-light east windows of Chelmarsh 
(see p. 279, and Plate XXXVII.), and Kinlet (see p. 315). I have shewn 
that in the latter church the window is combined with early Decorated 
details and that its probable date is circa 1 3 10. At Chelmarsh the 
mouldings of the contemporaneous work are decidedly late, and the date is 
1345. At Stottesdon, as we shall see, the details of the chancel are pure 
Decorated of the middle period, with a slight indication of the latter part of 
that period, say 1330 — 1340. To the builders of Kinlet then belongs the 
honour of introducing this noble form to the neighbourhood, a form which 
was copied exactly at Stottesdon and afterwards at Chelmarsh. 

In the north wall, and also in the south, is a three-light 
window with excellent reticulated tracery : the jambs and arch are highly 
moulded (see Plate XLV.). The only other window, in the western part 
of the south wall, is a single light with a trefoiled head, moulded in the 
same manner (see Plate XLV.). It is a deeply interesting example of the 
"low side" type. It is now glazed, but originally the lower part, to the 
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extent of 2 ft 6 in., had a shutter. The jambs were moulded to fit in with 
this. The chamfer on the edge is stopped a little higher up on the west 
side than on the east ; this arrangement may have had some connection 
with the fixing of the shutter. At a later period, the Decorated stonework 
within the chamfer just mentioned was cut away to make the shutter 7 in. 
higher. The latter was secured by a bolt about half way up, as indicated 
by the holes on either side: that on the east is a long one, and the bolt 
would be thrust back into it. From the bottom of the window, the stone- 
work slopes away outside in a normal manner ; but inside, the stone below 
the glass forms a kind of transom, having beneath it a small cupboard, the 
height of which is 10 in., the breadth i ft. 2 in., and the depth 8 in. I 
postpone for the present all discussion as to the purpose of low side 
windows, and merely remark that if the sanctus bell theory is the correct 
one (see pp. 11 3- 115), this cupboard would be a very appropriate place for 
keeping the bell. 

There are two well moulded doorways in the chancel, in each 
case the northern arch being foiled in a curious and unusual manner. The 
doorway to the vestry on the north side, which latter will be described 
presently, has an ogee arch with a hood of the same shape over it. The 
latter is moulded with a roll and fillet and other forms : the arch and jambs 
have segments of circles sunk in the Decorated manner. The priest's 
doorway is very much the same outside, but the arch only is of the ogee 
form and not the hood. 

In the south wall is a cinquefoiled recess for a piscina ; the 
basin is modern. West of this are three well moulded sedilia in ascending 
steps. The arches have pinnacles on either side of them, and clinging to 
their hoods are spreading crockets : these latter are not very beautiful, but 
they are composed of natural leaves, as we should expect in the Decorated 
style. Under the two middle pinnacles are carved faces, one of which with 
horns may represent the Evil One. The seats have been used for chisel 
sharpening or some such purpose : the easternmost is seriously defaced. 

In the north wall is a recess either for a tomb or Easter 
sepulchre. Its arch is low and rounded on account of the window above. 
The Ecclesiohgist of 1846 speaks of mutilated shafts here, but there are no 
signs of them now. In the recess are placed some old tiles. 

Near the west end of the chancel are two peculiar arches, 
opening into the aisles (see Plan). Their form and position reveals several 
points in the architectural history of the church. Firstly, they practically 
decide that the present chancel has never had a chancel arch. Their 
western responds are so near the eastern responds of the nave arcades that 
there is no room for one. If the unlikely suggestion be made that a 
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chancel arch was built at the same time as the chancel, and afterwards 
removed to allow these two arches to be inserted, it would be sufficient 
answer to point out that such a wide chancel arch would have needed an 
abutment large enough to block up the aisles. The smooth and unbroken 
appearance of the walls is also against such a thing, and against the idea 
that there can have been a west chancel wall on either side of a narrow 
arch. Secondly, the two arches throw great light on the question whether 
the chancel or the extension of the aisles was first undertaken, in Decorated 
times, or whether both were built together. I do not think the latter can 
have been the case ; if so the builders would have surely obviated the very 
awkward way the southern arch fits on to the east wall of the south aisle. 
There is no reason why the latter should not have been placed a few feet 
farther east. We can scarcely suppose that the extension of the aisles took 
place first, for then their east walls would have been built right up to the 
narrower chancel which must have preceded the present, the additional 
portions being taken down again very soon afterwards. We are driven to 
conclude that the new chancel was built first, and then, perhaps a few years 
afterwards, the aisles were extended. A connection between the chancel and 
each aisle became desirable, and as the builders evidently desired an arch 
of fair width, the only way to make it was to thrust back the eastern 
respond well behind the face of the east wall of the aisle. If the arch had 
been brought farther west, there would have been a dangerously thin block 
of stone between it and the nave arcade. When the chancel had once been 
built, it was impossible to bring the aisle wall farther east without 
interfering with the low side window, especially with its hood-moulding, 
which almost touches the aisle now. The external appearance confirms the 
theory I have propounded. The east wall of the north aisle is evidently 
built against the chancel, and though the appearance at the junction of the 
south aisle and chancel is not so decisive, the two walls which meet there 
do not seem to be part of one work : the aisle wall has a plinth moulding, 
the chancel wall has not. The language of the above may be rather 
complicated, but so is the problem with which it deals ! The only 
alternative to my theory seems to be that the chancel and the new part 
of the south aisle were built together, and that the connection was very 
badly managed. I should be sorry to think this when I notice with 
admiration the highly finished details with which the Decorated builders 
have adorned both chancel and aisle, especially the former. 

There are other points of interest about these two arches. 
Their mouldings are pure Decorated, the sunk quarter-round being used. 
There are no capitals, the mouldings sweeping round the arches and down 
the jambs to the bases. These latter, though simple, have a decided mark 
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of date about them, as they take the undeveloped bell-shaped form. This 
never occurs in early Decorated, but is confined to the latter half of the 
period. It is this which influenced me in stating above that the date of the 
14th century alterations was 1330- 1340. By itself this feature might be 
later : without it the other things might be a little earlier. We have seen 
that the new part of the aisles, and the two arches are probably later than the 
chancel itself, but I do not suggest that there was more than a very slight 
break between the two works. The correspondence of the detail, such as the 
priest s doorway and the doorway to the vestry, is far too close to allow one 
to suppose that a long interval took place. To sum up then, I repeat that 
the Stottesdon builders carried out their Decorated work probably between 
1330 and 1340, though it is possible that the undertaking \\2c^ commenced a 
very few years earlier. 

The bases of the two arches I have said so much about are 
very much above the level of the aisles, on the north side 4ft., on the south 
side 4ft. 6in. The difference is doubtless accounted for by the fact that 
there was a step at the end of the south aisle, as we shall sec presently. 
There is no sign that the height of these bases has ever been altered, though 
two of them and much of the surrounding stonework have been renewed. The 
walls under the arches on the chancel side are flush with those east of them. On 
the aisle side they are irregular (see Plan), but the terminating stones are 
modern, and I do not know that the original form is preserved. 

The present level of the chancel is ift. 2in. above that of the 
nave ; and this fits in with the level of the priest's doorway, but not with 
the door to the vestry, which is at the level of the nave and aisles. It is 
quite clear that the level of the eastern part of the chancel is now wrong. 
It is much too near that of the sedilia to be comfortable, and it makes the 
piscina ridiculous. In considering the original level of the chancel, we have 
to think how it would suit the priest's door, the vestry door, the sedilia, the 
piscina and the recess opposite. No level that can be suggested fits in 
perfectly with all, but the only theory which does not make nonsense of 
some of the eastern arrangements is that the original level of the chancel 
was the same, or nearly so, in its western part as that of the nave. This 
would be continued as far as the western sedile : there would then be two 
shallow steps to correspond with the two eastern sedilia. The arrangement 
would fit in perfectly with everything except the priest's doorway, but this 
consideration strengthens rather than weakens my theory. The south wall 
of the present chancel must certainly be further south than that of the 
chancel which preceded it. It therefore cuts into ground which had been a 
churchyard for at least 250 years. What wonder then that the outer 
level was higher than the inner, and that the priest had to go down 
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steps after passing through his doorway ? If it be asked why the 
Decorated builders did not make the chancel level higher, to correspond 
with that of the churchyard, and to be well above the nave, I cannot 
answer ; but that they did not do so is very clear, from the position of 
the piscina and other details at the east end. It is a thousand pities 
that the people who altered the level did not realize all this, and did 
not perceive how their present arrangement would dwarf the fine eastern 
windows, and reduce the ceremonial arrangements to absurdity. The restorers 
of 1867-68 were hampered by what they found existing, but there can 
be no excuse for the position of their new communion rails. It will 
hardly be believed that these cut cruelly into the easternmost of the 
three sedilia and leave the other two outside. They should of course have 
been placed west of the sedilia altogether, especially as that arrangement 
would still leave abundance of room for the choir, which modern fashion 
now places in the chancel. 

There are some details of screen work dating from the 
Perpendicular or late Decorated period. Some are placed at the entrance 
of the chancel, some under the Decorated arches to the aisles, and some on 
the communion table. They have Flamboyant and other tracery, and 
quatrefoil work. The roof is modern. There are no signs of a rood loft 
or of a staircase to it. 

It will be convenient to deal next with 

THE NORTH AISLE, 

and first with the eastern part, which was added in the Decorated period. 
This is now divided into two parts by a modern partition, the irregularity 
of which is the result of avoiding a window in the north wall and the 
arch to the chancel in the south wall. There are no signs whatever of any 
original division between the two parts, but surely there must have been 
one. If the whole eastern part was a vestry, why is there the large arch 
leading to the chancel ? If the whole was an aisle or a chapel why was there 
not a large arch where the doorway is? The division must have been 
decidedly east of the present one on account of a window in the north wall. 
Against the west side of the division would probably be an altar : if there 
was a piscina on the south side it is probably hidden by the end of the 
modem partition. The level of the aisle and vestry seems to have been 
always about the same as that of the nave. 

The vestry is entered from the chancel, as we have seen above, 
by a highly moulded doorway, which has a peculiar northern arch. The 
east window is a poor modern rectangular opening. In the north wall is a 
narrow well splayed rectangular window, which is probably original. Even 
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in the Decorated period, small windows were sometimes of this form. 
Farther west is a good late Perpendicular window of two lights. It is 
square-headed and cusped, and has the characteristic broad and shallow 
hollow. Immediately east of its eastern jamb, outside, there are signs of a 
former window very like the rectangular one just mentioned. This is 
another reason for believing that the window is Decorated, for a similar 
one has been cut into in Perpendicular times, and the wall is a 
Decorated one. Under the former is a piscina, the basin of which has 
been renewed. Piscina; are not common in the vestries of parish 

churches, but they do sometimes occur. In the vestry is the old 
communion table, which bears the inscription "1595 R S" and the small 
arch pattern which was so common at that time : the legs are well 
turned. 

Just before the church was restored in 1867-68, a pamphlet was 
written about its condition by the Rev. W. Purton, curate. From this we leam 
that the north aisle was in a very dilapidated condition. Mr. Purton says, 
*' Owing to the insufficiency of the soft clay foundation on which the church 
stands, it has become curiously dilapidated. Even since the 14th century 
South Aisle was built, the old fabric of Nave and Aisles has been settling 

over towards the north The bad construction of the roof has 

chiefly caused this. In 1668, it was necessary to throw over the North 
Aisle four stone arches or flying buttresses to prop up the North wall over 
the Norman arcade ; these arches originally projected above the roof of the 
Aisle, they are visible in the Church itself At a later period strong timber 
shores were added, and these with the leaning arcades give an appearance 
of insecurity to the fabric which a closer examination does not contradict." 
The north arcade was made upright soon after this was written. The arches 
and timber shores were removed, and the north wall rebuilt from the 
doorway to the late Perpendicular window. It contains three windows of 
three lights, and one single light : it is heavily buttressed (see Plan). 
The west window is partly old, probably Decorated, and its head has been 
renewed. None of the internal details, except the arcade, now reveal the 
late Norman date of the western part of the aisle. The blocked doorway^ 
however, outside is conclusive. The arch is pointed and moulded with a 
heavy roll and fillet: under the abaci is the dog tooth ornament in an 
incipient form. The work is very late Norman, perhaps as late as 1190, 
and might, with almost equal correctness, be described as "Early English 
early." 

The roof of the whole aisle and vestry is modern. 

The arcade, which has been referred to. is a fine one of five 
round arches, once recessed and unchamfered. The abaci are square and 
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simply moulded, the capitals below being well carved with Transitional 
foliage of great diversity. The bases are characteristic of the late Norman 
period, each having one round and an approach to the water-hollow. 
The west respond is composed of three shafts, the central one being 
filleted : the eastern respond has been renewed to match. Over the 
third column from the east on the south side is a grotesque figure. 
The corresponding arcade on the north side of 

THE SOUTH AISLE 

is modern. The original arcade disappeared long ago, owing to the causes 
mentioned above : the only thing remaining is the base and most of the 
shafts of the western respond, which is like the one described above. In 
1 77 1 a debased arcade was built on a line curving northward. This was 
removed in 1867-68, and the present arcade of early Gothic character 
substituted. 

I have already stated that this aisle was lengthened, and its 
eastern part broadened in the second quarter of the 14th century. The 
east window has three lights with excellent curvilinear tracery (see Plate 
XLV.). Round the inner arch and jambs is the sunk chamfer moulding 
so characteristic of the Decorated style. The southern part of it is cut 
into by a Classical monument commemorating Sarah, wife of Thomas 
Kynnersley of Rickton, second daughter of Richard Leighton of Leighton, 
who died in 1723. The aisle is sometimes called the Wrickton aisle, after a 
township in the parish. 

The extension of the aisle was for a chapel, though we do not know 
to which saint the altar was dedicated. The piscina remains in the south 
wall, a well cut trefoiled ogee arch over it The bottom of the recess is 
4ft. 3in. from the floor, and it is therefore evident that a step or steps have 
disappeared at the east end. 

The south wall has two original windows, each of two lights and 
of the reticulated type. Here, as elsewhere, the Decorated details point to the 
middle of the period rather than the beginning or end. In the west wall 
of the broad part is a large modern window high up : its shape is that of 
the vesica piscis^ and its tracery is curvilinear. A window of this kind, 
coming down to a point, can hardly be shown on the Plan. 

The western part of the aisle has not been broadened (see Plan) : 
it dates from the latter part of the 12th century. The west wall has the 
original window, with a lancet arch inside and out. The old south 
doorway still .serves its original purpose, though moved in the 14th century 
to the wall of that period. Its arch is pointed, with bold round mouldings, 
but the hood has the characteristic Norman form shown in Fig. 38. This 
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window and doorway are perhaps more Early English than Norman in 
appearance, but considering all the contemporary work at Stottesdon, I 
think that Norman characteristics predominate, and the plan therefore 
indicates ** Norman late" rather than " Early English early." At first I 
thought it possible that the south side was later than the north, but the 
south-west respond corresponds closely with the north-west, and there is 
a late look in the north doorway as well as in the south. 

The roof of the narrow part is modern, but that on the 14th 
century portion is older, and of a very unusual type. The tie-beams are 
connected with the principal rafters by so many diagonal beams that the 
appearance is quite that of trellis-work. There are two purlins on each 
side and one set of purlin-braces. Mr. Purton says that the date is 1771. 

The aisle contains a priceless relic of Norman work — one of 
the finest fonts in England. A glance at Plate XLIV. will reveal its 
character better than a long description. Round the upper part is a broad 
band of the guilloche ornament, which was derived from Classical models, 
probably through Byzantine workmen. There are many curious animal 
forms below this, some within medallions. One is apparently the Agnus 
Dei. Others are described as " griflfins, cockatrices, and centaurs," though I 
doubt if the carvers knew it ! In several cases a grotesque face holds in 
its mouth the borders of the adjoining medallions. This wonderful work 
of art is of course Norman, but a late date in the period is indicated 
by the almost Early English foliage round the base. The font is very 
large, the outer circumference of the bowl being 3ft. lin. in diameter, the 
inner 2ft. 6in., and the height from the modern plinth 3ft. 2in. 

The arcades of 

THE NAVE 

have already been described. The roof dates from 1867-68 and is continuous 
outside and inside with the contemporary roof of the chancel. The pulpit is 
partly composed of Jacobean panels elaborately carved. It replaces a ** three- 
decker" on wheels. 

There is no sign whatever of the i ith century nave except the west 
wall. This projects about I ft. 6in. on either side of the tower, and the west wall 
of each aisle is built against it with a fairly straight joint On the east side the 
west doorway has a round arch and a lintel below. The west side is most 
remarkable and interesting. The jambs project outwards some 7in., in a 
common Saxon manner : they support a rude triangular tympanum, which 
terminates in a grotesque bearded head. The heavy lintel is carved with some 
extraordinary animals. The outer one, on the south side, is a cat, and the next 
is a cat or dog upside down. The other figure is also upside down, and may 
represent a deer: behind it is something like a rude net All this may be a 
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representation of the chase, and two of the animals having a tussle. One 
naturally wonders what is the date of this extraordinary production. The cross 
hatching of the tool marks on some of the stones points to Saxon work, and a 
further indication is given by the ornament in the upper part of the tympanum. 
This consists of upright and diagonal lines, some of the latter being within 
circles, and bears a strong resemblance to the ornament on the tympanum at 
Barrow (see Fig. 24). The latter is discussed on pp. 177 — 180, and no dogmatic 
opinion is given as to whether the period is late Saxon or early Norman. At 
Stottesdon, however, the work is decidedly ruder and more undeveloped, and I 
feel fairly confident that it is pre-Conquest. In any case there can scarcely be a 
doubt that it dates from the nth century and from the middle half of it I 
should like to have shewn a view of this doorway, but the stonework is so rude 
and discoloured that I fear that no photograph would do justice to it 
It is remarkable that 

THE TOWER 

should correspond closely with the same feature at Barrow. There is the same 
plain round-headed doorway, and the same diagonal tool marks. The period is 
almost certainly the same — early Norman. There are no windows in the ground 
story. Above is a rectangfular slit in each of the walls, and higher up, there are 
round-headed windows on the south and west sides. The stonework is very 
rough and insecure in appearance. 

In the Perpendicular period an extra story was added with ashlar 
stones. The windows are of two lights and have straight-sided quatrefoils in the 
heads. The battlement is of the characteristic Perpendicular form, moulded 
horizontally as well as vertically (see Plate XLV.). The date 1583 is cut on 
a beam on the first floor. This would not of course refer to the stonework 
of the tower. 

The pitch of a former and higher nave roof is shewn on the cast 
wall. 

There are a few points about 

THE EXTERIOR 

appearance of the church which have not yet been noted. The outer arch of the 
porch is semi-circular, and has some late Norman details, such as the large 
scolloping on the capitals. Much of the shafts has been recently renewed, and 
the whole arch has a clumsy and patched appearance. Of course it is not in 
situ, but it would be moved to its present position presumably in the 14th 
centur}-. The porch may have been an afterthought, for it fits on badly to the 
Decorated buttress east of it. The roof is a plain trussed-rafter roof of seven 
cants, such as was often used in the Decorated period. 
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The Decorated buttresses on the south aisle and chancel are very 
handsome : two retain the original cusping under the pediments. At the 
comers of the chancel, each pair of buttresses is joined to form one (see Plan and 
Plate XLV.). 

Most of the old windows have dripstones above and string-courses 
below them. The string under the east window is of the scroll form so 
characteristic of the Decorated style. Above this level the stonework becomes 
very good, but all the rest of the Decorated walling outside is rough. 

The cross on the chancel gable is modem, but that on the east 
gable of the south aisle is evidently original : its top limb is gone (see Plate 
XLV.). 

There are some fine trees in the churchyard. The parish register 
dates from 1 565. 
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HE exact date of the foundation of Tasley church is not 

known, but it was in existence in 1 138 as a chapel of Mor- 

ville. Till modern times there was a thatched timber church 

here with a clerk's house at one end. This was pulled down 

and the present brick building erected in 1840. It consists of 

chancel, nave, and western bell-gable, and is no uglier than 

many another building of its period. The long broad lancet 

windows and other features are so like corresponding details 

at Ironbridge (see p. 200), that one is inclined to think that 

the two churches are the work of the same architect. There 

are several things of interest from the old church. In the 

south wall of the small chancel is a piscina recess with a 

trefoiled arch, chamfered at the sides. The stone ledge is 

modern, but the rest of the work appears to be old, dating probably from 

the 14th century. Of this period, too, is the font, a good octagonal erection, 

with the undeveloped bell-shaped base which was so common in late 

Decorated times. Three and a half of the eight sides of the bowl are 

carved with quatrefoil work. The font is lined with lead, and there are 

traces of the mediaeval locking arrangement. 

The old screen is fortunately preserved, and still divides the 
chancel from the nave. It is of late 15th or early i6th century date, and 
is carved with cusped tracery, leaf cornices, and Tudor flower cresting ; the 
last-named seems to be modern. There is also some good Gothic carving 
ornamenting the front of the western gallery. The pulpit and reading-desk 
are largely made up of Elizabethan or early Jacobean panels well carved. 
There are two chairs of about the same date. 

On the south wall of the chancel is a small brass, bearing the 
inscription, "Anna uxor Geor. Bott rect. de Tasly obiit 21 Feb: 1619." 

The church has quite recently been cleaned and painted. A 
well carved reredos has been added, the work of the Rev. R. T. Seddon 
of Chelmarsh. The expense of the alterations has been borne by the patron 
of the living. Captain Acton, who laid the foundation stone of the church, 
when a boy, in July, 1840. 

The churchyard contains two fine yews. The parish register 
dates from 1563. 
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II0I9 Innoantfi* 

HE parish of Tuckhill was formed in 1870 out of the parishes 
of Alveley and Claverley in the county of Salop, and 
Bobbington and Enville in the county of Stafford. 

The church, which was consecrated on Septem- 
ber 2nd, 1869, is just inside the county of Salop, a few 
yards from the Staffordshire border. It is a simple building 
of early Decorated character, and consists of chancel, nave, 
and south aisle, south porch and vestry, and turret at the 
north-west comer. The turret is a temporary structure and 
preparations have been made for a tower. 
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N CRESSETT is now a very small and out-of-the-way 
ce ; but it evidently saw better days when its charming 
zabethan hall was occupied by the Cressett family. To 
ise, and still more to their predecessors, the Uptons, we 
)bably owe the fact that the church has many beautiful 
1 interesting details. It consists of chancel, with chapel 
the south side ; nave, with south porch and western bell- 
ret. There has been a north aisle to the nave, but it has 
appeared. The nave and chancel date from the late Nor- 
n period. The aisle and chapel werie added in the 13th 
itury. The porch is later, but mediaeval. The bell-turret 
still later. 

Let us first examine the Norman details. The 
church is very dark and difficult to photograph, but Plate XLVI. will give 
a good idea of the very fine chancel arch of four orders. There has been 
a beautiful hood, composed of the nebule ornament, but only a small por- 
tion remains at the bottom of the south side. The outer order is moulded 
with rounds, and two of the others have the inevitable zig-zag. The re- 
maining order, between these last two, also has the zig-zag, but it is of a 
very unusual type. The capitals are scolloped, but have a very modern 
appearance ; perhaps they have only been much scraped. One of the bases 
is modern, but the others are old, and very helpful in determining the date. 
They show the intermediate step between the clumsy Norman form and 
the two or three-round base of the Early English style ; they still have 
the small corner ornament which is frequently seen in the 12th century. 
There is another fine Norman arch in the church, forming the south door- 
way. It has two orders, one of which displays the unusual type of the 
zig-zag mentioned above, and the other has a more common variety carved 
on a round moulding. The arch is surrounded by an excellent zig-zag 
hood. There is a plain tympanum. The capitals are much more interesting 
than those of the chancel arch. They are carved with volutes, rude foliage, 
and, again, the zig-zag ; each capital is different One of the shafts has 
disappeared ; parts of two rude bases are left. 

The font has a rich appearance, though the carving is rude 
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and the shape peculiar (see Plate XLVL). There is a cable moulding round 
the top and bottom. Between these is a round-arched arcade, with attempts 
at foliage in some of the spandrels. The font is lined with lead. 

All the details in the three elaborate features I have described 
fit in with a decidedly late Norman date, so that the church of Upton 
Cressett dates from the reign of Henry II., and perhaps from the latter 
part of it. 

There are several original windows, well splayed round-headed 
lights, one in the north wall of the chancel, one in the west wall of the 
nave, and another near it in the south wall. This last has been a great 
deal renewed : the window on the other side of the doorway is of the 
same character ; both have modern nook-shafts outside. Over the latter is 
some new masonry, which probably blocks up a former debased window. 
The east window is a well splayed lancet (see Plate XLVL), It may replace 
a round-headed light like the others ; but in very late Norman times it is 
quite possible that lancet windows might be used in an important position, 
such as the east wall, before they were adopted throughout the building. 
The arch and jambs are moulded with the pointed bowtell or pear, which 
was so common in the Transitional period. I am strongly inclined to think 
that it is the original window. It is very unusual to have only one single- 
light window in an east wall. 

In the 13th century an aisle of two bays was built on the 
north side of the nave. The arches remain, and are now built up (see 
Plate XLVL). I cannot find out when the alteration took place ; the win- 
dows in the wall are quite modern. The arcade consists of two pointed 
and chamfered arches resting on round columns. The abacus on each. re- 
spond is octagonal, but that on the central column is round. The form 
of base used is Early English, with a water-hollow : the plinth is square. 
There is some curious ornamentation. On the capital of the east respond 
are two large billets, and between them a Tau cross upside down. The 
western respond has two little ornaments which may be called debased 
volutes. Over the central column is a device of leaf-work combined with 
a double volute. The combination of all this detail points to the early 
part of the Early English period, early in the 13th century, or possibly 
just before the close of the 12th. 

Turning now to the chapel on the south side of the chancel, 
we see the Early English character again exemplified. The connecting arch 
is of the segmental pointed shape, which was a common form for a low 
arch in the 13th and 14th centuries. That this one dates from the former 
is indicated by the heavy roll moulding on both sides, round the arch and 
down the jambs. The doorway in the south wall is original, though some 
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of the bold half-round moulding of the outer jambs has been renewed. 
The imposts are quite of a Norman form, and the western one appears 
to be old. If this is so, a very early date in the Early English period 
is indicated. In any case, we have here a remarkable feature. It is very 
rare to find a chapel added to a small parish church so early as the early 
part of the 13th century. One would much like to know the history of 
the addition, but unfortunately there is no mention of the church earlier 
than 1 29 1. The chapel is called the Cressett chapel, but it was built long 
before the Cressett family came here, probably by the Uptons. 

There are no original windows in the chapel. Those in the 
east wall are new, and replace a debased square-headed window of three 
lights. In the south wall is a modern two-light insertion. There are no 
signs of an aumbry or piscina. Along the west wall is a stone bench, 
above which are some remains of wall painting, possibly dating as far back 
as the 14th century. Here is the old communion table, a small and good 
Jacobean erection. The hammer-beam roof is modern. 

In the north-west corner of the chapel is a peculiar projection, 
which is explained by an examination of the wall near the pulpit. Here, 
there is a segmental pointed arch leading to a recess, which is, of course, 
a projection on the other side. I do not remember ever seeing such a 
thing elsewhere, and I cannot explain its object or fix upon its date. It 
may perhaps have had some connection with a former pulpit ; it is rounded 
on the west side. Fixed to this projection in the chapel is a very inter- 
esting brass of date 1640. It commemorates Richard Cressett and Jane, 
his wife, who are represented with two sons and three daughters, all 
kneeling on cushions. The brass is 23 by 20^ inches. At the bottom of 
the Latin inscription is the note, 

R. GRIGS SCVLPSIT. 

The wonderful triptych at Burford bears the maker's name (see p. 243), 
but it is very unusual to find it on a brass, and this is probably the only 
instance in the county. 

Two or three other details must be mentioned in connection 
with the interior of the church. In the north wall of the chancel is a 
plain square aumbry. There is no piscina opposite, but at the south-west 
corner of the nave is now a rude block of stone, out of which a good 
round shallow basin has been cut, with a hole at the side. The pulpit 
(see Plate XLVI.) is a very fair Jacobean erection, with the small arch and 
other patterns. There is an old chest west of the main door. The eastern 
support of the tympanum of the doorway is heavily scored by some in- 
strument The unlikely supposition is very popular that this was the 
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sharpening place for arrows. A more prosaic reason is indicated on p. ^S. 
At the west end of the nave are large timbers to support the wooden bell- 
turret This is surmounted by a small spire covered with lead. I cannot 
fix the date. 

The porch probably dates from the 14th or 15th century. It 
has stone walls as far up as the east and west stone benches, and the 
upper part is of wood. It is a graceful erection, but rather interferes with 
the beautiful 12th century doorway. 

The old roisters of this parish are lost, and those it possesses 
only go back to 181 3. 
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HIS church consists of chancel, nave, western bell-gable, and 
south porch ; it is mainly Norman. The chancel arch and 
south doorway are the two chief features, and both are 
original. The former is semi-circular, and is moulded with a 
bold roll, which rests on deeply hatched square abaci. The 
capitals are carved with deeply cut volutes continued in the 
form of rough scolloping. The moulding of the lower part 
of the bases is normal, but the upper part is cut in an un- 
usual zig-zag manner, which has a striking appearance. The 
doorway is carved and moulded in a similar manner, only 
that there are no bases. The arch is segmental, and en- 
closes a tympanum which is covered with hatching, and a 
cable ornament round the top. The columns seem to have 
been a convenient place for sharpening agricultural implements ! 

There is only one original window, — the small round-headed 
light, high up in the north wall of the chancel. The two-light window 
opposite is Decorated, of the reticulated type. It has considerable frag- 
ments of old glass, which seem to me to date from the 15th rather than 
the 14th century. All the other windows are modern. The priest's door- 
way is blocked ; its arch is of a slightly ogee form, with a carved head 
higher up, and the date may be the same as that of the Decorated window 
near it. There is a blocked doorway under one of the modern north win- 
dows of the nave. 

The roofs date from the 17th century in all probability. The 
only ornament of the chancel roof is the cusping of the purlin braces ; that 
of the nave is much more elaborate, and displays, between the tie-beams 
and collars, round arches with pendant posts in the middle. The highly 
carved lectern is modern, but looks as if it had been cut out of old wood. 
The communion table, with the chair and rails near, is Jacobean. 

In the north wall of the chancel is a deeply recessed plain 
aumbry ; against the south wall is a very rudely cut memorial tablet of 
date 1684. The font erection is peculiar. It consists of a thin octagonal 
shaft, supporting a small bowl which may have been a stoup. The two 
are of separate stones, and I am not sure that either is mediaeval. 
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When the church was restored some years ago, the west wall was 
rebuilt in a rather elaborate manner. There are many buttresses, some of 
which support an arch over the west windows ; the whole is crowned with 
a gable for two bells. The porch is also modern. 

The parish register dates from 1573. 
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Directions to the Binder. 



'FHE material printed on yellow paper is not intended to be a permanent 
part of the work, but some subscribers may possibly like to bind the 
Author's Notes, and the list of architectural styles given in Part I. 

Pages 165 to 172 should be destroyed, and the reprint supplied 
at the end of the present Part substituted for them. This will obviate the 
blank page now found at the end of Part II. 

The following pages to the end of the Glossary must come first 
in the volume, and then the Hundred of Brimstree, the Hundred of Munslow, 
the Franchise of Wenlock, the Hundred of Overs, the Hundred of Stottesdon, 
the Hundred of Purslow, the Hundred of Clun. 
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jHIS is a small village church consisting of chancel, nave, and 
western bell-turret surmounted by a shingled spire. The walls 
are evidently Norman, and there are four details of that 
period. In the north wall of the chancel is a well splayed 
round-headed window, and there is a similar feature in the 
south wall of the nave. The chancel arch is semi-circular 
and has a plain chamfered impost The font stands on a 
new base, but the bowl is ancient, of a circular shape and 
lined with lead : there are remains of the locking arrange- 
ment The character of the simple moulding below the basin 
seems to indicate the late Norman period, but the early part 
of the 1 2th century is not impossible. 

With the exceptions mentioned, nothing in the 
church appears to be mediaeval. The bell-turret and its supports inside the 
building are not recent The little spire is covered with wooden shingles, 
and the square part below is part-timbered. The whole was probably repaired 
in 185 1, when, according to the Shropshire Gazetteer of that year, the church 
underwent a complete reparation. " Restoration " followed in 1879 at the hands 
of Mr. Kempson of Hereford. A western doorway of Norman character was 
erected with zig-zag, scolloping and star work. Over this is a round-headed 
window, and there are three similar lights in the east wall, and one in the 
south wall of the chancel. In the western part of the south wall, and also 
in the eastern part of the north wall of the nave is a series of four round- 
headed windows with blind arches between. I express no opinion as to the 
beauty of these, but the idea is to be' commended ; that is, they are of 
Norman character and yet arranged in a confessedly modem way. The roofs 
were rebuilt at this time. That over the chancel is a trussed-rafter roof of 
five cants, with five uprights on each horizontal beam. The nave roof is 
also of the trussed-rafter form and has the usual arrangement of seven cants. 
The timber framing appears externally on the east and west walls. There 
is a modern carved oak pulpit, and also a moderri piscina. The communion 
table is partly made up of old communion rails. 
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In the south wall of the chancel is a large shallow recess, and 
outside are the remains of a low arch, too low for a doorway. The explana- 
tion is not obvious, but I do not think that either feature is mediaeval. 
The west wall of the church has been partially rebuilt at some period, and 
now ends in buttresses. 

The parish register dates from 17 19. 
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|HE castle of the Bishop of Hereford at this place was called 

l- iwifiA^ Lydbury Castle at its foundation early in the 12th century. 

J& aJH^P Jl ^^^ place was included in the large parish of Lydbury, but 

^^ separate vicars were appointed by the Abbey of Wigmore in 

early mediseval times. 

Nearly all the present church is modem, but there 
is one detail left in the building to attest a 12th or early 13th 
century date — the old font, which is now in the south 
transept, after having been turned out of the church. It is 
a large circular basin, the pedestal of which gives the key to 
the date. It has the round with slope below, which is so 
common in south Shropshire at the period mentioned. The 
cover may be Jacobean. 
There is a splendid archway dating from the early part of the 
13th century, now in the wall of the vicarage garden. It is of three orders, 
with roll and fillet mouldings and deep hollows between. The shafts are 
almost gone, but the capitals remain, and are beautifully carved with stiff- 
leaf foliage of an early and rather undeveloped form. The view in Eyton's 
Antiquities shews this arch as the south doorway of the church. The 
Shropshire Gazetteer of 185 1 seems to refer to it in the following words : — 
"On the south side is an entrance of beautiful Norman workmanship." 
It is not really Norman, but dates from the early part of the Early English 
period. Near the arch is a corbel composed of three capitals, the shafts 
being gone. This is also Early English, perhaps a little later than the arch, 
and has stiff-leaf foliage. Resting temporarily on the corbel is a later 
carving of a human head with a long tongue. 

East of the arch, and also built into the garden wall, is a 
piscina with a rough but deeply-cut basin. The arch is pointed and plain, 
and the date is uncertain. In front of this is a cusped window head, 
probably of the Decorated period. Farther east again are three sedilia, with 
cusped arches, dating apparently from the second quarter of the 14th century. 
This museum of architectural fragments is completed on the 
other side of the wall by part of a large Jacobean figure, resting on a 
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pillow. It is supposed to represent Gervas Needham, a former vicar of 
Bishop's Castle, who is commemorated by a brass in the church, and who 
died in 1647. It is perhaps advisable to omit what one is tempted to say 
about the taste of those who turned all these interesting features out of the 
church when it was rebuilt forty years ago. 

Let us now consider the date of the tower, which is the only 
old looking feature of the present church. It has often been pronounced 
Norman, but, after a careful examination, I can find no proof whatever of 
the statement. The tower arch on the east side, which does not now give 
access to the church, is pointed and has a plain chamfered impost This 
may occur at almost any period : it lacks the characteristic quirk which 
would mark it as Norman (see Figs. 10 and 38). Many of the arch stones 
are long, and unlike Norman ones. There is no proper plinth outside, but a 
nondescript string-course, 2 ft. from the ground, in form like the impost 
just mentioned upside down. The west doonvay is a debased wooden affair, 
combined with a debased window above. In the south-east corner is a newel 
staircase entered by a three-centred arch. The two windows on the first floor 
have very rough arches. Those on the next floor are more interesting. In 
the south wall is a window with two foils only, the point being quite in the 
middle of the low arch ; the stonework of the eastern part has fallen a little. 
The east and west windows have depressed arches, but in the north is a 
two-light opening with good cusped arches of an entirely different character 
from the rest of the detail. At the top of the staircase is a depressed arch : 
the battlement is of debased character. 

The only detail of those described above which is clearly 
mediaeval is the good cusping of the two-light window : it is evidently a bit 
of Perpendicular work used up. The window with two foils cannot be really 
Gothic, and that and all the rest fit in perfectly to a debased or post- 
mediaeval date. Now it is well known that the church of Bishop's Castle 
suffered greatly in the Civil War, and had to be largely rebuilt: it is 
therefore quite natural to refer the tower to this period. The older stone- 
work may well have been used up. The appearance of the west wall suggests 
two periods: the lower part, especially the quoins, being yellowish, and the 
upper part reddish. I feel convinced, however, that the tower in its present 
condition is a rebuilding of about the middle of the 17th century. The old- 
world appearance and the heavy covering of ivy may suggest a very ancient 
date to the imagination, but the prosaic evidence of architectural facts 
unfortunately destroys the illusion. 

In the ground story of the tower is a massive old chest The 
top of the bier, an open wooden frame, is only used, curiously enough, at 
pauper funerals. 
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Up to an early period in the 19th century the people of Bishop's 
Castle used to play fives against the north wall of the tower, immediately 
after service on Sunday mornings. There are still some signs of the red line, 
above which the ball had to be hit 

It has already been mentioned that the church suffered much 
damage in the Civil War. An old tablet on the west wall informs us that 
the timber for rebuilding it (now used as a foundation for the pews) was 
given by Walter Waring of Owlbury in the parish. A carving of his crest, 
apparently contemporary, was removed from the church in i860, and is now 
in the hall at the vicarage. It is a human head with an extremely long 
tongue. There is a slight resemblance between this and the older stone 
carving already referred to. Possibly the Waring family were benefactors to 
the church in the Middle Ages. The 17th century building was not apparently 
of any great beauty. It is described in the Gazetteer of 1851 as a cruciform 
structure. It was entirely removed in i860, and the present church was 
built from the design of Mr. T. Nicholson of Hereford. It consists of chancel 
with aisles of two bays, north and south transepts, nave and aisles of four 
bays, and north porch. The eastern part of the chancel is clear of the aisles 
and pentagonal. The chancel arch is lofty and the adjoining arches to the 
transepts are higher than those of the nave. The clerestory windows have 
foliated circles of various forms. The roofs of nave, transepts and chancel 
are of the trussed-rafter form, plain or curved. The style of the church is 
early Decorated, and most of the details are accurately copied from ancient 
models. Is this, however, desirable? And how is it that this church, like most 
other modern Gothic buildings, has such a lifeless appearance, notwithstanding 
its fine proportions and careful design? The question is too large a one to 
be discussed here. It is only fair to point out that in this case the effect is 
somewhat redeemed by the spirited carving of some of the heads. 

The stone pulpit and the font near the door are elaborate 
modern productions. There is some good modern glass in the north windows 
of the north chancel aisle. The glass in the large four-light window of the 
south transept is also very fair ; it commemorates the completion of 50 years 
ministry in the church by the late incumbent, the Rev. W. M. Rowland, who 
was vicar from 1842 to 1898. 

The parish register commences with the year 1559. 
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1 176 the lord of Bucknall had given this church to 

bbey of Wigmore, but the only detail in the present 

g to attest such an antiquity is the font, which is 

n or earlier. Its round basin is rudely carved with 

ring cords and a human face. This latter looks like 

n work, but the interlacing occurs much earlier, and I 

t certain that the font is not pre-Norman. The carving 

shallow that an illustration would hardly shew its 

ter. The base is modern and of Transitional form. 

nly other old details in the stonework of the church 

; arch in the north wall of the chancel, probably for 

ster sepulchre, the plain pointed priest's doorway now 

blocked, and a square-headed window near, of two cusped 

lights. The latter may date from the 14th or 15 th century, and the arch 

and doorway are probably not earlier than the 14th century. The south 

wall and part of the north, east, and west walls are old, but there is nothing 

to shew that they are Norman. The church then, consisting of at least nave 

and chancel, was probably rebuilt in the 14th century, the older font being 

retained. 

Before speaking of the modem alterations, a few words must 
be said about the old woodwork. The nave roof has five trusses, the central 
one having tie and collar beams, and the others collars only. Between the 
purlins are large quatrefoils, forming braces. The chancel roof is similar, 
but all the parts are smaller, and both trusses have collars only. At the 
sides of the nave roof are eight heads which look modern. Both roofs are 
old, but I cannot fix the date. The boarding has been renewed. Part of 
the communion table is old, and probably dates from the latter part of the 
17th century : the legs are turned, but not in the Elizabethan manner. 

The church was "restored" in 1870, and a north aisle and 
vestry and organ chamber added. The style chosen may be described as 
Transitional, with a decided Byzantine effect here and there. This applies 
mainly to the chancel and aisle arches with their carved capitals. The 
western bell-turret was rebuilt : it is surmounted by a slated spire. All the 
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windows, except the one already mentioned, are modern, and so are the 
south doorway and porch, and the huge buttresses against the west wall. 
A sedile -was made below the old window in the chancel : the pulpit is of 
carved stone. 

The lych gate is modern, and has an unusual swinging door. 
There is a magnificent yew tree near the south-east comer of the church. 

The roister dates from 1598. 
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IGINALLY dependent on Clun, the chapel of Clunbury was 
given to the Priory of Wenlock with the mother church by 
Isabel de Say and William Boterell. This was in the reign 
of Richard I. By 1341 Clunbury had become a separate 
parish. The present church contains abundant evidence of a 
1 2th century commencement. It consists of chancel, with 
organ chamber on the south side, nave and south porch, and 
western tower. In addition to the architectural evidence, we 
get some help towards a history of the church from the 
churchwardens' accounts, which are fairly complete from 1620 
to 1660 and from 1788 to recent times. 

THE CHANCEL 

is of little interest, for it was entirely rebuilt in 1848 : the north window is 
of Norman character, and the east window has tracery of Perpendicular form. 
Up to 1848 there was a thatched lean-to structure on the south side, which 
served as a stable for the parson's horse. In that year it was rebuilt and 
became a vestry : it is now merely an extension of the chancel, and contains 
some sittings and the organ. It is quite possible, however, that this portion 
of the church may be mediaeval in origin, for there is a vestry minute extant 
of 1657 directing that so much of " the particion between the chancell and the 
chappel " as is necessary shall be taken down and the space thus gained 
utilised for fresh seats. This " chappel " cannot have been the one in the 
nave, to be referred to presently, for in a bond dated 1660 certain tilers 
engage to keep in repair the roof of the church and of the chapel. In 1634, 
IS. 2d. had been paid for "mending the Arches of the Chappell," — the arches 
presumably which separated it from the chancel. This part of the church 
now has very little interest. The east window is well cusped, but the south 
is debased : there is a door in the west wall. 

The oak supports to the roof at the entrance of the chancel 
are modern and date from 1881, when the church was "restored." The 
screen, of the same period, is ornamented with two rows of quatrefoils 
within circles. 
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The north wall has two very small blind Perpendicular arches 
built in outside. They may have been part of a churchyard cross. 

THE NAVE 

is undoubtedly Norman in origin. There is a well splayed round-headed 
window in each of the side walls. The exact date in the Norman period is 
not easy to determine. The south doorway gives no definite indication, as 
It has no decidedly early or late signs. The dripstone is of a normal form. 
The outer order of the arch is a rough semi-circle. The inner order is almost 
all new, the only old stone being the springer on the west side, which has 
been partly cut away. This evidently took place in 1842, for in that year 
it was decided that "the Porch of the present entrance to the church be 
removed and a window put in the opening." The abaci are continued a 
short distance as string-courses : on the west side the moulding is the hollow 
chamfer ; on the east it is the hollow chamfer on the impost and the plain 
chamfer beyond. The imposts, which can scarcely be called capitals here, 
are deeply hatched : the masonry below assumes a quarter-round form. 
There are unfortunately no bases visible, and the whole doorway looks like 
middle Norman work. 

There is a puzzle farther east — the remains of another Norman 
doorway, now blocked. All that is left is the western jamb, which displays 
the ordinary Norman base. This feature is seen in early and middle Norman, 
but rarely or never in the latter part of the period. What is a doorway 
doing in this position ? Is there not a Norman doorway in the usual position 
farther west? The explanation seems to be that the blocked doorway was 
the entrance to the church when the nave was decidedly shorter than it is 
now. The present nave is 62 ft. 10 in. long, but, as the jamb mentioned 
above is only 26ft. 10 in. from the entrance to the chancel, the supposed 
nave of which it formed part could scarcely be more than 40 ft. in length. 
This would fit in well with the breadth of the nave, which is about 20 ft., 
though greater at the east end than the west I suppose then that the 
nave was lengthened in the 12th century by some 20 ft. to 30 ft., the original 
north and south walls being retained. It is true that there is no break in the 
masonry between the two doorways to indicate where the supposed extension 
began ; but, when a wall is built of rubble, an extension may easily take 
place without any clear indication of the fact being left. So far as the 
evidence of moulding and ornament goes, the blocked doorway may be 
many years earlier than the other, or it may be of the same date, or even 
a little later. 

It is impossible also to date accurately the Norman fragments 
which are built into the external jambs of the Perpendicular window in the 
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north wall. They consist of two cushion capitals of different sizes, one jamb 
stone, and one stone which may have been part of a jamb or arch. In the 
wall near the corresponding window on the south side is a bit of a sill 
which may be Norman. The window east of this has some Norman star 
ornament built into its eastern internal jamb. This list does not include all 
the Norman fragments which have been used up again. Two or three stones, 
in various parts of the church, shew the action of fire, but the date of any 
accident is unknown. 

We are on surer ground when considering the date of the 
west doorway, for there are clear signs of the late Norman period. The 
hood-moulding, the plain arch with its two orders, the fully engaged shafts 
(here leaning outwards) are common enough features at any time in the 
1 2th century ; but the chamfers on the jambs and the depth of the scolloping 
on the capitals shew quite plainly that the late Norman style is here 
represented. The abaci have been entirely renewed on the model of the 
south doorway. Three of the stones composing the arch project considerably 
on the east side : I can think of no satisfactory explanation. The rear arch has 
been rebuilt. The old one was evidently destroyed in 1842, when it was 
resolved "that the stairs to the gallery should go out of the tower, and the 
wall of the Tower over the Arch be cut through for a door into the Gallery." 
This gallery is now removed, but there are some marks of it left, and of the 
floor below the gallery door just mentioned. 

It will be gathered from the necessarily tedious description I 
have given that the Norman history of the nave is probably as follows: — 
a small erection early in the period, of which the north and south walls and 
a portion of the doorway remain ; an extension westwards, in the middle of 
the period, with a new south doorway ; the insertion of a west doorway late 
in the period, perhaps after the church was given to Wenlock Priory. 

To which of the three supposed Norman periods the font 
belongs is not certain, but it looks early rather than late. It is a large 
round basin, cut into twelve divisions which are more like scolloping than 
reeding : one of these is very slightly incised at the top with segmental 
lines. The steps are modern. The font has been locked in three places at 
different times in its history. 

The window near the south-east corner of the nave is a good 
early Decorated insertion of two lights : it is rebated for a shutter, or, more 
probably, for a casement of glass. The oak lintel may be later than the 
stonework. Below the window is a trefoil-headed piscina, which has been 
partly renewed and has lost its basin. Till the "restoration" in 1881 this 
was set farther back, but at that time the wall at this part, which had been 
slightly thinner than the rest, was thickened for false reasons of symmetry. 
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and the piscina was brought • forward. There was evidently an altar then at 
the east end of the nave, set probably against a rood screen. This altar was 
doubtless founded by the man whose tomb recess is immediately under the 
window outside. The good segmental pointed arch corresponds in character 
with the early Decorated window above and the piscina. In making this recess 
it would be very natural to rebuild the wall at that point, and this would 
explain the fact that the thickness was not the same : it is not surprising 
that an early Decorated wall should be thinner than a Norman one. At 
the base of the recess is a beautiful incised floriated cross of the 14th 
century, the date being' partly indicated by the natural leaves which are used. 
It is a curious fact that the cross does not seem to be in situ: it is said to 
have been found in two portions under the floor of the church. The greater 
portion is intact, but it is easy to see that the whole must have been longer 
than the recess. We Can scarcely suppose that a bad mistake was made in 
measuring, and we are therefore driven to conclude that the recess and the 
cross commemorate two different persons. Unfortunately we do not know 
who those persons were. 

There is a later Decorated window in the south wall further 
west, also of two lights. The form of the jambs is unusual, and suggests 
that they were adapted from the jambs of the blocked Norman doorway 
already mentioned. The position fits in with this theory. Presumably then 
this was an ordinary blocked doorway from the time when the present 
doorway was built till the 14th century, when the window was made. 

The window in the north-east comer of the nave has been 
treated in a very peculiar way. It has apparently been a single light of the 
14th century with good cusping. At some debased period more light was 
wished for and the window was widened, the two old head stones being 
retained, and a large nearly flat stone inserted between. The scoinson arch 
was altered at the same time, and now has the appearance of small steps, 
especially on the west side. 

Two Perpendicular windows have been incidentally mentioned. 
They are each of two lights and square-headed : the scoinson arches are 
four-centred or nearly so. Of the same type is a modem window in the 
western part of the north wall. Against this wall are four debased buttresses 
of three stages each. The south wall has two modern buttresses. 

The north and south walls were raised at the time the present 
roof was erected. This is by far the finest feature of the church. The 
trusses are eight in number. Against the east wall, which has modem 
boarding, and also against the west wall is a tie-beam truss. The others are 
collar trusses. Resting on these are two purlins on each side, which have a 
series of bold quatrefoils between them, forming purlin-braces. Some of the 
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beams are moulded with the ogee and hollow chamfer so characteristic of 
the 15th century. So far, the roof is a fine example of a form which is not 
uncommon in the neighbourhood. It is, however, distinguished from most 
of the others by an excellent band of vertical panelling all along the north 
and south walls. Much of this is simple enough, but a good deal has 
Flamboyant tracery : some of the cusps take the form of rosettes. The 
whole is an impressive piece of Perpendicular carpentry. For details of a 
still finer example, see description and illustration of the roof of the north 
aisle at Clun. 

There is little old woodwork besides the roof; but in the tower, 
now used as a vestry, are the late Jacobean communion table, and a nicely 
carved and moulded chest, which is probably the one mentioned in the 
churchwardens* accounts of 1638, for which 12s. 4d. was paid. I am very 
sorry to learn that at the " restoration " a Jacobean pulpit was turned out to 
make room for the present modern one. The former was probably the one 
for which 35s. was paid in 1637, according to the churchwardens* accounts. 
The old pews were also taken away in 1881, and not even used for 
wainscoting : the new pitch pine seats have no interest or beauty. Two of 
the north windows are filled with excellent modern glass by Hardman. 

THE TOWER 

is another of the puzzles for which this church is remarkable. The plinth 
is composed of a plain chamfer (omitted on the west wall), a semi-hexagon, 
and a steep slope. The last mentioned I have often described as a common 
feature of late 12th century work in south Shropshire. The semi-hexagon 
of a flat type is very common in Norman work (see Fig. 14, B): this 
example however projects farther, in a way that is sometimes seen in the 
13th century, and even as late as the Perpendicular period (see p. 137). 
The plain chamfer may occur at any time. If all this evidence is weighed, 
it will I think point to a late 12th or early 13th century date for the 
tower ; but there are no other details which suggest that period. The flat 
Norman buttresses at the north-east and south-east are really part of the 
west wall of the nave, though they assumed the buttress form when the 
tower was built 

The west doorway has a debased look. It probably dates 
from 1842, for in that year, as we have seen above, it was decided that the 
existing doorway in the south wall of the nave should be blocked up, and 
" that the entrance to the Church should be through the Tower or Bellfry." The 
scoinson arch is of the drop form, and may be mediaeval. There are no 
windows in the ground story, but on the first floor is a broad cusped light 
of Perpendicular appearance in the south wall. The inner head of this 
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opening is a corbelled lintel, not of the type usually called a shouldered 
arch. In the east wall, shewing from the nave, is an opening with a three- 
centred arch. The second floor has a most extraordinary series of windows. 
In the east and north walls are three-centred arches. In the south is an arch 
with two foils only, the point being right in the middle ; and in the west is 
the same form under a square head, with a vertical bar between the head 
and the point. The battlement is of a form which may occur at almost any 
period, being moulded horizontally only. 

Little knowledge of architecture is needed to shew that some 
of the oddities I have been describing could not have been erected in any 
of the four great mediaeval periods, and the conclusion is soon arrived at that 
the work is " debased " ; but this is a wide term, as used by some writers, 
and may refer to almost any date between 1550 and 1850. Some of the 
detail is very like that of the tower at Bishop's Castle, which was probably 
built at the close of the Civil War (see p. 379). It is natural to refer the 
Clunbury alterations to about the same period. However, they were probably 
not carried out before 1660, as there is nothing about them in the church- 
wardens' accounts. MS. evidence fails from that year onwards, but it seems 
very likely that the work was done in the reign of Charles II. From the 
appearance of the masonry it is evident that much patching has been 
carried out 

We seem then to get three dates for the tower : — the first erection 
late in the 12th or early in the 13th century, a considerable rebuilding late 
in the 17th century, and a new west doorway in 1842. 

The porch is a good modern structure with an excellent barge- 
board. The architect for this and the other recent alterations was 
Mr. J. P. St. Aubyn. 

The register dates from 1574, and is very nearly perfect. 
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OUGH there is no mention of Clungunford church in Domes- 
day Book, there are several considerations which led the 
Rev. R. W. Eyton to regard it as a Saxon foundation. 
The present building is much later. The nave and the chapel 
north of the chancel date from about the middle of the 13th 
century. The chancel is early Decorated, and the roof of the 
chapel is Perpendicular. The church was restored in 1895, 
and a tower was erected, mainly at the expense of the 
lord of the manor, Mr. J. C. L. Rocke. The architect 
was Mr. E. Turner of Leicester. 

It will be convenient to point out first the reasons 
which have led me to say that the nave is earlier than the 
chancel. The general appearance of the two externally is 
very much alike, especially on the south side. This is partly owing to the 
fact that the south windows of the nave are Decorated, as well as those of 
the chancel (see Plate XLVII.). The west window however is quite different. 
It is of the type one often sees in buildings of the third quarter of the 
13th century. There is no tracery proper, but the two mullions are carried 
straight up to the window head, and the side lights have acute lancet arches. 
This same form, on a smaller scale, is seen in the east window of the chapel : 
the other windows there are double lancets. A careful examination of the plinths 
and buttresses all round the church will also shew that it was built at two 
different periods. The plinth moulding itself is practically the same, a 
combination of plain chamfers and a quarter-round, such as might occur in 
the 13th century or later; but the course of masonry immediately over the 
mouldings shews a difference. In the Decorated part this is decidedly larger 
than in the Early English. If this is carefully followed round it will be seen 
that the nave and chapel are of a different character from that of the 
chancel. The two forms may be readily compared on the buttresses at the 
south-east comer of the nave. One of these is Early English and one 
Decorated. Both are of two stages and the breadth of the upper stage is 
greater than the projection. This is the rule in parish church buttresses of 
the 13th century ; and in those of the early part of the 14th century it is 
not uncommon. In this case the set-off comes higher up in the earlier work, 
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though that is no proof of earlier date. The stonework of the nave and 
chapel is very like that of the chancel but a little rougher. 

There is sufficient evidence then that two dates are here 
represented. The earlier is given by the character of the windows in the 
nave and chapel as the middle of the 13th century or a little after: the later 
is indicated mainly by the details of 

THE CHANCEL, 

which I will proceed to describe. The windows form a very beautiful series, 
of geometrical character (see Plate XLVII.). The four side openings are all 
alike, three in the south wall and one in the north. Each has two lights 
with cinquefoiled sub-arches, and above, a sexfoil within a spherical triangle. 
The east window is much finer. The lower part has two arches, under each 
of which is a quatrefoil and two cusped sub-arches. In the upper portion is 
a circle enclosing four trefoils divided by a cross saltire. The sunk chamfer 
moulding is used freely on the side windows, and on the east window, where 
it is also seen in the dripstone. The hoods of the former are scrolls combined 
with beads. It will be seen presently that the wave moulding is used 
elsewhere, but I will at once sum up the question of date. The sunk 
chamfer and scroll mouldings are pure Decorated, and may occur at any 
time during the period. The geometrical tracery is an early sign, but the 
wave moulding is rarely if ever used at the very beginning of the period. 
These indications, combined with the fact that there is no trace of Early 
English feeling in the work I have been describing, lead me to think that 
the Decorated alterations at Clungunford church were carried out between 
1305 and 131 5, just when the Geometrical style was beginning to give way 
to the Curvilinear. 

One or two other points must be mentioned about the windows. 
Most of the glass in the east window is modern, but the upper portion 
contains several ancient fragments : most of these are of Decorated character, 
and may be contemporary with the tracery. The two faces, however, within 
the quatrefoils, are later : the iris of the eye is shewn, and there are other 
indications that the date is isth century. The small opening over the east 
window is modern : it does not appear inside. The westernmost of the 
three south windows has been shuttered in its lower part Four hinges 
remain in the jambs, and the signs of fastening are evident on the mullion. 
The window therefore partakes of the "low side" character I have so often 
referred to. The priest's doorway is moulded like the windows near it It 
is interesting to see not only the holes for the bolt, but the massive oak 
bolt itself. 

The chancel arch is not in the middle of the west wall. It is 
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3ft loin. from the south wall and only I ft. fm. from the north. The reason 
for this may be a wish to get a strong abutment on the south side : on the 
north there is the west wall of the chapel. Th^ reason might be a desire 
for an altar in the south-east corner of the nave : there was evidently one in 
the corresponding position in the neighbouring church of Clunbury (see 
p. 386). The arch, which has no imposts, is of the Decorated period and 
displays the wave moulding. We cannot tell what the Early English 
chancel arch was like, but I think a portion of the wall abutting the present 
arch on the south side is Early English : there are signs in the masonry 
which indicate two periods. We have already seen that one of the buttresses 
outside is Early English. 

There is an excellent piscina in the south wall. The arch is 
trefoiled, and moulded with two sunk chamfers and a good hood above. 
There is no proper basin, but a modem piece of lead pipe carries the water 
away : there has been a wooden shelf just where the arch springs. 

That the level of the chancel, in its eastern part, has been 
interfered with is shewn by the position of the piscina. It is only i ft 8 in. 
above the floor. If the two steps which go across the chancel were 
removed, the height would be 2 ft. 8 in., a convenient position. It is evident, 
therefore, that the mediaeval chancel was of the same level throughout, 
except that there may have been one or more steps to the high altar not 
going right across the building. The altar was evidently not against the 
east wall, for there are two aumbries there, exactly in the middle. Till 
quite recently a stone slab was used as an altar table. This is now on the 
grass north of the chancel, but there are no crosses on it, or other signs of 
mediaeval date. 

The roof of the chancel is probably original. It has thick 
collars supported by thick, slightly curved braces. These beams are entirely 
hidden by the modern oak ceiling, which follows pretty closely the curve of 
the braces. The external appearance of the east wall is accounted for by 
the fact that some of the woodwork of the roof, which shewed outside, was 
recently removed, and replaced by stonework : the wood was decayed. The 
choir seats have a very curious appearance as they are made up of many 
fragments, ancient and modern : some are Jacobean. The front desks are 
supported by some good open tracery work which was brought from Shiffnal. 
There are four unimportant brasses, three on the north wall of the i8th 
century, and one on the south wall dating from 167 1. An iron monument 
of 1663 was taken out of the church circa 1865, and placed on the ground 
east of the building. 
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The chancel is connected with 

THE CHAPEL 

by a fine Decorated arch, both orders of which have the wave moulding. 
This latter, both here and elsewhere in the church, is of the pure Decorated 
form, the convex part being much broader than the concave. East of the 
arch is a fine segmental pointed arch, which is also open to chancel and 
chapel. It is no less than 7 ft. 9 in. wide, and was probably erected to 
cover the tomb of the builder of the chancel: bones have been found 
underneath. The sunk chamfer moulding is lavishly used again here. The 
east wall of the chapel has been cut back a little to receive this arch. 

I have already described the east window of the chapel. From 
the roughness of the lower part of the southern jamb it would appear that 
the old sill has been cut away and the present steep slope formed. A 
little south of this jamb is a rough oblong aumbry, and further south and 
higher up a rude corbel is placed. This is so near the chancel wall that 
the space is filled with plaster, but it was probably in its present position 
before the chancel was built. In the north-east corner, projecting diagonally, 
is a corbel with the scroll and other Decorated mouldings carefully cut 
This is at a lower level than the other corbel. We cannot now tell what 
either was used for. Presumably they supported images, but there is 
unfortunately no record of the dedication of the chapel, which in modem 
times, till about 1854, was used as a school. 

In the north wall are three windows, each consisting of two 
lancets with a blind part above. The west wall contains a similar opening. 
These windows, like the rest of the Early English work at Clungunford, are 
somewhat rough. The lean-to roof is of a very different character, being 
an excellent piece of Perpendicular work. Several of the beams are moulded 
with the double ogee. There are no less than three rows of bold quatre- 
foils, forming purlin-braces. Above these is a row of half quatrefoils, going 
past and nearly parallel to the ends of the chancel rafters. The lowest 
portion of the roof is coved and panelled. 

The windows of 

THE NAVE, 

with the exception of the west window already described, are of the same 
geometrical form as the side windows of the chancel (see Plate XLVIL). 
The sunk chamfers however are omitted and the hoods are quite plain. 
There are two windows on each side. 

There are three door\vays, which all retain signs of their bolts. 
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It is almost certain, from the high position of the west window, that the 
Early English builders made a west doorway : if the window had been lower 
at that time, we should see some signs of the fact in the masonry. The 
present west doorway is clearly Decorated, and displays the wave moulding. 
There are similar mouldings on the Decorated south doorway. I am not 
sure of the age of the north doorway. The arch is somewhat acute and the 
moulding is a plain chamfer with little broaches at the bottom. These details 
fit in perfectly with an Early English date, but the plinth west of the door- 
way almost looks as if it had been broken into by the opening ; so that 
this doorway like the others may be an insertion of later date. 

Against the east wall are two corbels of different sizes and 
probably of the Decorated period. At first sight, one might imagine that 
they supported a rood beam, but the south corbel is higher than the other, 
and one is driven to suppose that they were for images. 

Something has already been said about the buttresses. There 
are Early English pairs at the western corners of the nave as there are 
Decorated pairs at the eastern corners of the chancel. The buttress on the 
north wall of the nave is a Decorated addition : the corresponding buttresses 
on the south side shew the two forms in juxtaposition. 

The roof closely corresponds with that of the chancel already 
described. It is interesting to observe in both cases the Decorated, cornice 
with its scroll moulding, a further indication that the roofs date from the 
14th century. The carved oak pulpit is modern. The old pews are used up 
for wainscoting. The nave is now seated with beech chairs. 

The font is of considerable interest, for it is an excellent piece 
of Gothic work of a very unpromising period, circa 1835. It is of Wenlock 
marble, and was placed here by the Rev. John Rocke: the style is 
Perpendicular. The original cover is now in the tower. It has quite a character 
of its own, and was made by John Davies, the Clungunford estate carpenter. 
In the tower are also two old chests. One is almost plain, but the other 
has shallow carving of a rough arcade with rosettes at intervals. The front 
of each is a solid block, and the period seems to be the i6th century, just 
before the mediaeval solidity gave way to the Elizabethan plan of separate 
panels. The modern woodwork of the church is of excellent quality. 

The tower is a fine modem erection on the north side, and 
entered from the nave by the north door. The style is that of the latter 
part of the 13th century: the material is mainly stone from a quarry at 
Onibury. Till 1895 there was a small bell-turret over the western part of 
the nave: it was supported, as in several other small churches in the county, 
by timber framing. 

The porch is a handsome structure on the south side, also 
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dating from 1895. It consists of an inner and outer portion, the latter being 
partly of timber (see Plate XLVII.). The steps to the churchyard cross 
remain, but the cross itself has disappeared. 

Altogether the church of Clungunford is of great beauty and 
interest. Some of the architectural points require careful study, as will be 
gathered from the minute description I have given above. 

The parish register dates back to 1559. 
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ITH the other chapels of Clun, Clunton was given to Wenlock 
Priory in the reign of Richard I. When Clunbur}' became 
a separate parish it appears to have included Clunton, and 
the latter was a chapelry of the former when the inventory 
of church goods was made in the sixth year of Edward VI. 
It is impossible to say when the mediaeval chapel 
was pulled down. The present building, also a chapel of 
Clunbury, was erected in 1870. It is a neat little structure 
in the Decorated style, consisting of continuous nave and 
chancel with small north porch and western bell-gable. 
There are two sedilia and a piscina in the south wall, and a 
credence recess opposite. The font is small and octagonal. 
The roof is of the trussed-rafter form with seven cants. 
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N the Middle Ages Edgton was a chapelry of Clun, and 
technically it appears to have been a separate benefice only 
since 1812. The church consists of nave, chancel, north 
vestry, and western double bell-gable. The Shropshire 
Gazetteer of 185 1 speaks of "a tower in which are three bells." 
There is no tower now, and the church was largely rebuilt 
in 1895-6. 

The nave and chancel are continuous externally, 
but inside the nave is a little narrower. The vestry and the 
poor windows on the north side are modern, but parts of the 
wall appear to be old. The south wall retains one of its 
old windows, a small lancet near the east end of the nave : 
this now has tombstones on its internal splays. The wall 
has been greatly rebuilt and the other two windows are 
broad modern lancets. 

The west wall has evidently been rebuilt, though the doorway 
and window are ancient and of the Transitional period. The window is a 
small lancet similar to the one in the south wall. The doorway has a 
pointed arch and chamfered jambs with plain chamfered imposts and 
dripstone : the combination is a common one when the Norman style was 
giving way to the Early English. The doorway may have been brought 
from the north wall, where one of the windows evidently takes the place of 
a former door. The bell-gable is modern, and was entirely built by the 
present vicar, the Rev. Morgan Jones. The east window is of Decorated 
form, but is also modern. 

Some of the furniture is interesting. There is a Jacobean chair 
within the communion rails. The pews have been cut about, but sonie are 
well carved with texts and vine work, the date being 163 1. The font is an 
ancient circular basin, perhaps dating from the 12th century: it rests on a 
modern pedestal. Underneath the communion table is a stone carving of 
the arms of Sandford of the Isle, the ancient Shropshire family who have 
been lords of the manor for 400 years. 
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The parish registers commence with the year 1722, nothing 
being known of the earlier records. At the end of the first volume is the 
following note: — 

"The new gallerey was Bilt and Akected In the Church 
in the year of our Lord, one Thousand Seven Hundred and Ninetey Five, 
by the Consent of the Reverant Mr. Plimley, Arch Deacon, and at the Joint 
Expence of Thomas Griffiths, Mason, and William Lucas, Skinner, Both of 
this Parrish, 1795. 

William Lucas, Charles Minton, Churchwardens." 
There are no signs of the gallery now. 
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JHIS church consists of chancel, with modern organ chamber on 
the north side ; nave and south porch ; and western tower. 
With regard to the date of the nave and chancel it is possible 
to hold at least two theories. One is that the nave is late 
Norman and the chancel Early English, early in the period. 
The other is that both were erected in the Transitional period 
when one style was giving way to the other. The data are 
as follows : — The south doorway of the nave has a round 
arch with a bold roll moulding over a plain tympanum. 
One capital has a volute and rudimentary leaves and 
the other is scolloped : both bases have slight volutes. The 
doorway then is clearly late Norman. The chancel arch is 
pointed and exhibits simple but distinct Early English 
mouldings, the base having a slight water-hollow. The priest's doorway has 
a round arch, which, combined with the short lancet above, may well be 
Transitional. There is a similar lancet in the north wall of the nave. The 
other lancets in the chancel, two in the north wall and one in the south, are 
longer but still early looking. It is possible then that all these features 
were erected at the same time, circa 1180-1190; but the theory might well 
be maintained that the nave and especially the doorway date from circa 
1 160, and the other features, including the small nave window and especially 
the chancel arch, from circa 1200. I do not think one can dogmatize: the 
pros and cons are fairly equal. 

Before describing the rest of the church a few other points must 
be noticed about some of these features. The south doorway is placed about 
the middle of the nave, a most unusual position. One naturally suspects 
either that the nave has been lengthened westwards, as at Clunbury ( see 
p. 384), or that the doorway has been moved in modern times. There 
is no disturbance of the masonry, however, which would bear out either 
theory. There is no such disturbance at Clunbury, but the rubble work 
there is smaller and poorer than at Hopesay and an extension would be 
less likely to leave its mark. If the extension did take place, then the 
character of the features mentioned above would allow of the theory that 
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the greater part of the nave is late Norman, and that it was extended 
westwards and that the chancel was erected early in the Early English 
period. Again I do not think one ought to dogmatize. The south doorway 
is now greatly hidden by an ugly modern vestibule box, and I therefore 
owe as much to the view in Eyton's Antiquities as to personal examination 
for my knowledge of it. Since visiting the church I have heard that this 
box is generally removed during the summer months ! 

The channel arch now looks almost four-centred, but this, as in 
so many other Early English examples, is due to depression caused by the 
weight above. The southern capital and the masonry above and below it 
have been considerably renewed. 

The priest's doorway does not shew inside, for modern "restorers" 
have plastered the walls and gained neatness and primness at the expense 
of historic interest. On this account I cannot tell if the piscina recess is 
ancient or modern : there is no basin. The lancet windows, already referred 
to, look new inside, but the external appearance proves their age. One of 
them, in the south wall, has its internal jambs carried down to the floor, 
but there is no sedile, as one sometimes sees in such a position. Again, 
however, the modern plastering may hide something of interest. 

The lancet in the eastern part of the north wall of the nave 
has not been mentioned. It is very different from the others, being much 
broader. I am not sure that it is Early English : broad lancets were often 
used in debased times. Outside, there are signs of a shutter all the way up. 
Inside, the sill is very irregular, but the modern plaster complicates the 
problem again, and I can see no reason for the peculiarity unless it is caused 
by former steps to a rood loft. 

The window in the south-west corner of the chancel is a two- 
light opening of the 14th century, with a quatrefoil in the head. Below its 
western half is the mark of a rectangular opening now blocked, a peculiar 
variety apparently of the "low side" arrangement. Once more, one is 
baulked by the plaster, which prevents an examination of the other side. 

The east window has been renewed, apparently on the old lines : 
it is of three lights with reticulated tracery. The jambs are old, and display 
internally and externally the wave moulding of the Decorated form, the 
convex part being greater than the concave. The dripstone is not so 
strikingly Decorated, as it is hollowed out. There is one more 14th century 
window, in the western part of the south wall of the nave. It is similar to 
the east window, but of two lights only : the mullion has been renewed. 
In the quatrefoil above the sub-arches are some old fragments of stained 
glass including a coat of arms. In the dexter half of this latter are four 
quarters, the first and fourth displaying a lion rampant, and the second and 
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third being apparently " chequy or and azure." It is quite evident that the arms 
are those of one of the Earls of Arundel, who were lords of Hopesay in the 
14th century. Their paternal arms were "gules a lion rampant or." Edmund 
fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, who was executed circa October, 1326, married Alice, 
sister and eventual heiress of John Plantagenet, Earl of Warren and Surrey. 
The arms of the latter were '* chequy or and azure," which naturally .descended, 
with the paternal arms, to the son of the above-named Edmund, viz. 
Richard fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who was restored to his 
property in 1330 and died in 1376. The son of this earl, also Richard fitz 
Alan, married for his second wife Philippa, Dowager Countess of Pembroke 
and daughter of Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March. The sinister half of the 
shield in the window is by no means clear, but it may well be the Mortimer 
arms, viz. " barry of six or and azure : on a chief of the first two pallets 
between as many gyronies of the second : over all an inescutchcon argent." 
I therefore conclude that the window was put in by the last-named Richard 
fitz Alan, Earl of Arundel, Warren, and Surrey, between his second marriage 
irt 1391 and his beheadal in 1397. The tracery may date from the same 
period, but I think it is rather earlier. Those windows of the nave and 
chancel which have not been mentioned are modern, including two trefoil- 
headed lights high up for the gallery. 

The finest feature of the church is undoubtedly the roof of the 
nave. It is of the type described under Clunbury (see pp. 386-7), and described 
and illustrated under Clun. There are seven trusses, four of which have 
collars only with open quatrefoil and trefoils above. The central truss and 
those against the end walls have tie-beams as well. There are two purlins 
on each side : these and some of the other beams are moulded with the 
double ogee of the Perpendicular form. On the north and south walls are 
bands of vertical panelling, highly ornamented. The tracery is curvilinear, 
flamboyant, and Perpendicular, some being uncusped and some enclosing 
miniature shields. Many of the trefoils and quatrefoils are filled with flattish 
flowers. All the details point to a late 15th century date. The beauty of 
the roof is greatly enhanced by the three fine rows of bold quatrefoils on 
each side, which form purl in -braces. The boarding has been renewed. The 
chancel roof appears to be wholly modem. 

There is some Jacobean carving at the back of the choir seats 
and reading desk and on several of the nave pews. The pulpit is well carved 
in oak and was erected in July 1897 ^i*^ ^ memorial of General T. L. Green. 
The font is an elaborate modern erection of stone. The royal arms of 1776 
are placed against the west wall. The western gallery is new, but an 
inscription from the old gallery is retained, recording the fact that it was 
"builte at the charge of Edward Broome Esqr." in 1631. 
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The porch is a very deep one with stone sides and wooden front: 
it may date from the 17th century. 

The tower is a massive erection at the west end and is very 
difficult to date. The windows are rectangular slits, and there is no tower 
arch proper, the connection between the nave and the tower being a low 
plain pointed arch like a doorway. If the tower were contemporary with the 
western part of the nave there would probably be a tower arch. An earlier 
date then than the end of the 12th century seems out of the question. I 
am inclined to think, however, that the tower is not very much later, for it 
seems to have a mediaeval addition in the form of a diagonal buttress at 
the south-west corner. Some of the stones of this bond in with the wall 
near, but this is not unnatural, and the fact that there is no diagonal 
buttress at the corresponding north-west corner strengthens the supposition 
that the existing one is an addition and no part of the original tower. The 
two-stage buttress at the north-west comer is an extension northwards of 
the west wall, but I am not sure that it is contemporary with it. Against 
the eastern part of the south wall is a flat two-stage buttress so heavily 
covered with ivy that one cannot tell if it has any Norman character. There 
are several other buttresses besides, one against the southern part of the east 
wall, a very broad one of four stages against the south wall, a similar one 
against the eastern part of the north wall, and a four-stage diagonal buttress 
at the north-east corner : these last four are debased. On the whole I am 
inclined to think that the tower dates from the 13th century, that the south- 
west diagonal buttress was added in the 14th or 15th century, and that the 
six other buttresses were added at various debased periods as the structure 
began to give way. 

At the top of the tower a narrow wooden story has been added 
with a low pyramidal top. The same peculiar feature is seen at More and- 
Clun, and the date is probably the 17th century (see the illustration under 
Clun). In this top story is an inscription on a beam recording the fact that 
the church was re-roofed in 1870: the statement evidently refers to the 
outer roofs. The church was " restored " a few years afterwards, and it has 
recently been re-seated. 

The parish possesses an interesting chalice, the cover of which, 
used as a paten, is dated 1571. The bowl of the chalice is larger than 
is usual in the Elizabethan period, but the ornamentation is quite charac- 
teristic. The register dates from 1678. 
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JHE family of Hopton was an important one in the Middle 
Ages, and owned several places of that name, including the 
one under review. The fine square keep of the castle still 
stands, dating from the 14th century, but the church was 
wholly rebuilt in 1870. It was originally a chapel of Clun, 
but has been a separate establishment at least since 1291. 
The present building consists of chancel with 
north vestry, nave with south porch, and a western bell-gable 
for two bells. The style is Decorated, and some of the 
detail is very good, especially the south doorway and the 
moulded trefoil arch to the vestry. There is an attempt to 
make the tool marks more sightly than modem tool marks 
generally are. The font has a large round bowl on an ugly 
ornamented base. 

At the east end of the church are two i8th century chairs. 
There are a few old tombstones outside, including an iron slab of 1686 east 
of the building. 

The parish register is nearly complete and dates from 1538, 
the year when the compelling Act was passed. 
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Saxon parish of Lydbury was a very large and important 
le. Its owner at the end of the 8th century was Egwin 
dakehead, who was cured of the palsy by a visit to the 
irine of St. Ethelbert. In gratitude for such a benefit he 
*dicated his extensive manor to that saint, and it passed 
to the hands of the Bishop of Hereford. In Domesday 
ook we read : — " Of this manor, one portion is held of the 
shop by a certain Frenchman and William the clerk, and 
le church of the same manor, with priests and land apper- 
ining thereto." This is a much fuller ecclesiastical descrif>- 
on than Domesday generally gives, and is sufficient to 
dicate the importance of the church in 1086. 

The present church contains nothing earlier 
than the 12th century, but it is an interesting building in many respects, not 
the least important of which is the fact that it is quite unrestored. I am at 
a disadvantage in writing an account of the church at the present time 
(July, 1900), for it is about to undergo extensive and necessary repairs; so 
that before this account is published the appearance of the building may be 
materially altered. I am glad to know that the work is in the hands of 
Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, F.S.A., and will be done in a conservative spirit. 

The history of the church, as usual, has to be read mainly by 
the architectural features, but some help is given by the churchwardens' 
accounts with regard to modem alterations. The accounts commence with 
the year 16 17 and appear to be complete till 1812, except those of the 
year 1629, about which there is a note, " Their Account was delivered in a 
loose paper and lost." The accounts, which have never been printed, contain 
some very interesting entries, and I have dealt with the evidence they 
supply at some length, partly because very few parishes have such a record 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and partly because still fewer churches are 
so unrestored that the changes of those periods can be so easily detected. 
I am tempted to depart from my usual rule and call attention to non- 
architectural matters, such as the sums of money paid 'towards repaire of 
his Majesty's shipps' in 1635, * for the meyntenance of the Scotts prisoners 
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in Shrewsbury taken at Worster the third of Septemb: 1651/ and many 
other items. These, however, would be foreign to my subject, and I must 
plunge at once into the architectural history of Lydbury North church. 

The nave was probably built early in the 12th century, and 
the chancel and western tower in the late Norman period. The Plowden 
chapel, forming a north transept, dates from the 14th century, though 
entered by an earlier arch. The south porch is partly Perpendicular ; and 
the south transept, containing pews for Walcot Park, and an upper chamber, 
in its present form dates from the 17th and i8th centuries. 

THE CHANCEL 

retains three of its original windows, well splayed Norman lights in the 

north wall. There were evidently three of these in the east wall, and the 

southern one is still to be seen externally. The Norman windows were 

displaced by the present opening of three lights, which has Perpendicular 

tracery and is covered by a low four-centred arch (see Plate XLVHI.). The 

diagonal buttresses at the corners were probably added at the same time. On 

either side of the window internally is a large corbel, moulded in a manner 

similar to the mask ornament ; the northern corbel is larger than the southern : 

the date is not easy to fix, but is probably not before that of the window. 

The corbels support large gilt candlesticks, which succeed the images which 

were doubtless there before the Reformation. They are said to have been 

given by Laud. Behind the communion table is some good Jacobean carving. 

The south wall leans outwards, the result no doubt of a badly 

tied roof. One of the Norman windows is blocked up and the others have 

given place to two of the Decorated period. The eastern one is of two 

lights with a curvilinear quatrefoil in the head. The other is a tall broad 

single light with cusped arch : it has been shuttered all the way up and not 

only in its lower portion, as is frequently the case in this position. Both 

windows have lintels instead of scoinson arches, one at least of which is of 

wood. The piscina, in the usual position, is an awkward affair. The basin 

is in the eastern half, and the western stone of the base is too long for its 

place, and has perhaps been part of a window sill. The piscina is clearly 

earlier than the Decorated window near it, and may date from the 13th 

century: its arch is slightly pointed. There is a plain aumbry in the 

north wall. 

The priest's doorway has an excellent external arch of late 

Norman character. The hood and imposts are moulded with the character- 
istic quirk and hollow chamfer. The outer order has a good rounded zig- 
zag, which rests on capitals ornamented with rudimentary leaves : the masonry 
below can scarcely be called shafts. The inner order and jambs are chamfered. 
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The roof is almost entirely hidden by plaster. Two tie-beams 
are evident, moulded and slightly cambered. 

There is no chancel arch, its place being taken by a fine rood 
screen, rather dilapidated and quite unrestored (see plate XLVHI.). The 
tracery includes quatrefoils with ornamental cusps and flamboyant forms. 
Below these divisions is a solid bar of oak incised with quatrefoils, filled 
with flowers. Underneath this are open rectangular divisions, only one 
of which, on the north side, retains its tracery in a fairly perfect state : 
it has quatrefoils of the same type as the upper portions. Two of the 
compartments above the solid rail have been cut to receive slanting desks : 
each of the other compartments has two holes in the rail, evidently added 
at some debased period, though for what reason is not clear. 

A very unusual and interesting feature of the screen is that 
the structural connection between it and the rood loft is visible. Screens of 
the type shewn here were usually coved in their upper parts, as at 
Hughley (see Plate XX VH.). But the construction of the coved part is 
very slight, and hardly sufficient of itself to support the rood loft above. 
It is really a deceptive form, being an imitation of the groined vault without 
its suitability or strength. It requires therefore a strong central support 
which the coved part is bound to hide. At Lydbury, however, the coved 
part has been removed, and the row of plain strong uprights is therefore 
visible (see Plate XLVHI.). The little " columns," which are worked on the 
thick oak divisions between the tracery compartments, are now quite 
unmeaning, for they were in direct architectural connection with the groining 
which has been removed. The capitals are ornamented with Tudor flowers, 
which, combined with the other details, give the date of the screen as the 
latter part of the Perpendicular period. 

The rood loft has gone, and its place is taken by a remarkable 
painting of the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the Lord's Prayer, 
signed by "Charles Bright, Churchwarden, 1615" (see Plate XLVI II.). 
Whether the coved part of the screen was taken away at this time or not 
it is impossible to say : the rood loft would doubtless be removed, as usual, 
at the Reformation. There is an interesting entry in the churchwardens* 
accounts under date 1623 : — 

Itm to Charles Bright for Boordsl 
to make a doore over the RoodeJ 
The screen was apparently still called ** the Roode" in 1623, and the door 
was for the upper doorway of the rood staircase: it was blocked up in a 
more permanent manner at a later date. The cross over the eastern gable 
outside is probably a 17th century erection. 

There is a peculiar rough stone at the south-west comer of 
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che screen, extending 3 ft. from it in a westerly direction along the south 
wall. It is about i ft 4 in. broad and i ft. 4 in. from the floor. It has 
been the base of a part of the nave wall, which is now set farther back and 
straightened. It has already been remarked that there is no chancel arch, 
but it is possible that the entrance to 

THE PLOWDEN CHAPEL 

was originally the chancel arch, and was removed to its present position 
when that chapel was erected at the north-east corner of the nave. The 
arch is clearly Norman, for it has the characteristic impost with quirk and 
hollow chamfer (see Fig. 10). It would be very unusual to find a chantry 
chapel as early as the 12th century, and all the other details point to the 
14th. The masonry too is of quite a different character from that of 
the nave and chancel. It is evident also from an examination of the west 
wall of the chapel externally at the point where it joins the nave that the 
former was built up against the latter. This would only prove that the 
chapel was later than the early Norman nave, but it is clearly later than 
the chancel also, though the junction, under a modern shed, has been 
confused by the arrangement of a heating apparatus. 

If the rood screen was of the same date as the chapel, we 
should naturally conclude that the chancel arch was removed to make 
way for it. It is, however, quite a hundred years later. The steps to 
the rood loft which remain are steep and narrow, and look as if they 
had been so built to avoid the piscina, which is evidently coeval with 
the chapel. If both had been built together, the piscina would certainly 
have been placed farther north (see Plan). Most of the steps are now built 
up, and the doorways at the top and bottom are blocked. The lower 
doorway had a square head, which again points to a late isth rather than 
a 14th century date. 

Another theory is that the late Norman church was cruciform, 
that the north transept was rebuilt, except its entering arch, in the 14th 
century, and the south transept remodelled in the 17th and i8th. 

The east window is a single well cusped light treated in an 
unusual manner. The opening itself is arched, and above is a square head; 
this in turn is placed under a large arch, which reduces the thickness of the 
wall under it. It is evidently the original arrangement: the only part 
which is visible from the outside is the actual window. 

There is the same large arch over the north window, but there 
is no square head below, and the window is of two cusped lights with a 
flattened quatrefoil in the head. 

The west window is similar to the east, but there is no large 
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arch over it and the scoinson, or the plaster covering it, takes a plain 
shouldered form. 

Under the east window is a stone altar, heavily covered with 
whitewash. It is 5 ft. 5 in. long, by 2 ft 3 in. broad, or 3 ft 6 in. if the 
distance be calculated to the face of the thinner wall under the window 
(see Plan). The height is 3 ft. 2 in. There is no altar slab marked with 
five crosses, and it is difficult to say how much of the mediaeval arrangement 
is retained. On either side of the altar is a plain corbel, probably for an 
image, and on the south side is the piscina already mentioned, with a 
deeply cut basin in its northern half: the southern half would be used as 
a credence table. 

The chapel has always belonged to the Plowden family, who 
have been settled at Plowden in this parish since the 12th century at least 
The Plowdens are a Roman Catholic family, and they have used this chapel 
as a burial place within the century. In the north-west corner is a large 
iron frame, dating probably from the 17th century. It is 7 ft long by 
4 ft 2 in. broad and 2 ft i in. high, and was probably used as a fence to a 
grave after an interment had taken place. In the middle of one end is 
an upright cross 7 ft high. The cresting all round the frame takes the 
form of balls and spikes. 

On the south side under the arch is a plain screen, most of 
which appears to date from the early part of the i6th century : the door is 
later. The roof is entirely hidden by a modern ceiling. It is of a simple 
17th century form. 

Before leaving this chapel I must say a few words about a 
theory which may explain some of its peculiarities. It is that the whole 
was rebuilt in pseudo-Gothic style in the Elizabethan or Jacobean period. 
The windows are certainly peculiar, especially the northern one with its 
flattened quatrefoil. The altar too has evidently been patched up. One is 
therefore suspicious, from these and other signs, of the chapel being genuine 
mediaeval work. A consideration of the piscina may help us. It is almost 
certainly in situ, for, as we have seen above, its position rules the peculiar 
form of the late Perpendicular steps to the rood loft (see Plan). If then 
the piscina is of the r4th century, in position as well as form, and the rest 
of the chapel was rebuilt after the Reformation, we should expect to see a 
straight joint in the masonry north of the piscina. The wall on its 
western side is hidden by whitewash, but the opposite face, inside a modem 
shed, is clear. I have carefully examined it and find no trace of a 
straight joint There are several marks of a heating apparatus, the flue 
of which curiously enough went up the rood staircase, but there is nothing 
to shew that the east wall of the chapel is of two dates. It seems 
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unlikely that everything was rebuilt except the piscina, including the wall 

face on its eastern side. I conclude therefore that the chapel really dates 

from the 14th century, though minor alterations have since taken place. 

High up on the northern gable outside are three corbels, the 

use of which it is difficult to explain. Presumably they supported a 

wooden erection, but what this was for it is impossible to say. The 

masonry above them is rougher than the rest of the wall. Near the ends 

of the gable, on the north wall, are straight joints, which may indicate 

some change of arrangement when the present roof was built. The 

accounts of 1620 have the following entry: — 

Itm layd out for gatheringe in the timber \ . ^ 
of the Crosse house j 

The " Crosse house '* is, I suppose, the north transept, or the south transept, 
if it existed in 1620. What is meant by "gatheringe in the timber" 
I cannot say. 

THE NAVE 

is covered with whitewash and has its roof hidden by a plaster ceiling. 

Access to the roof can be had from the upper chamber in the south transept 

and from the tower. It is a fine example of the type described and illustrated 

under Clun, and seen in several other churches of the neighbourhood. About 

half-way down is a good tie-beam, appearing of course below the plaster, 

with moulding and incised tracer)\ Both roof and tie-beam are Perpendicular, 

but the latter seems to be an addition, made necessary by the roof spreading 

outwards. The ugly plaster ceiling is evidently referred to in the following 

accounts for the year ending June 1801 : — 

P4 John Lee* for his plan & estimate for 1 

cieling the Church J • i • 

P<? Thos. Hammonds jun": for executing ) ^^ 

the said plan j ^3 • 12 . 2 

P4 to D? Hammonds for cramping the \ 

old roof and lining a broken principle !- 1.8.6 

and making a Belfry Door j 

Pd Do for Lime for whtewashing the Church — . 13.6 



P«J Rich^ Williams for scraping mending \ 
and whitewashing the inside of the Church ) 



19 • 3 



Pd John Nicholas for mossing & repairing 1 , ^ 

the Cover of the Church / 3 • »9 ■ o 

Pel Richd Bowen for Slate for D? — , y , ^ 

Pd Saml Pugh for carriage of D? — .12.0 

Pd Thos Wood for Iron Cramps for the ) 

Roof I . . .0. 8 

If we bear in mind the dirt and mess which these alterations must have 
caused, we shall not be surprised to read the following : — 
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P"? for Ale allow'd the men cleaning the ) _ ^ 

Church } ^ • 6 

The money for the repairs and additions was raised by a sixpenny rate, 

which produced £s7'0.ii in the lower division of the parish, and 

;^ 29.10.0 in the upper division. If the ceiling is taken away soon, 

as is proposed, its life will have been just a hundred years. It is hardly 

desirable to quote all the many references in the accounts to repairs of 

the roof, but I have transcribed the above as specimens. There are 

other entries referring to the practice of *' mossing " the church, which, I 

presume, was the placing of dried moss between the boarding and the 

tiles to keep out the draught. Similar entries are found in the churchwardens' 

accounts at Clun. 

Rarely indeed does one see such a fine series of beautifully 

carved Jacobean pews. The churchwardens* accounts do not refer to them 

and I therefore suppose they date farther back than 161 7. They may 

well be of the same year as the painting of the Commandments, 1615. 

The four pews in the western part of the north side are much plainer 

and are probably referred to under date 1702: — 

p<? the Joyner for making Dores and Seats 5.0.3 

This may include some other doors to two or three of the older pews. 

The pulpit (see Plate XLVIII.) is referred to in the accounts for 1624: — 

Itm to the Joyner for the new Pulpit xxxiii^ iiijd 

An entry of 1625 is rather difficult to understand : — 



Itm to the Joyner for removinge 1 ... , 

the pulpit himself & man 4 daies J ^"^ 



This doubtless refers to an older pulpit, but one would have expected 

the entry in 1624. In 1628 tenpence was paid for an hour glass, which 

has disappeared. 

On the front of the large western gallery the date "June, 

1728" is carved, and the name of Robert Norton, churchwarden. The 

gallery is clearly of two dates, and, at first sight, one would suppose the 

front part to be the work of 1728, but the churchwardens' accounts make 

it clear that this is not so. Under date 1727, Robert Norton being 

churchwarden, we read : — 

Charges Erecting the New Gallery Vide the peticl" 12 . 12 . 04 

The "particulars" are 21 in number, and among them we find: — 

Turning the Banisters 00 . 07 . 06 

A Mason 3 dayes hewing y« Stone \ ^, 

for the Standards to Stand on J 00 . 03 . OO 

The iack part of the gallery rests on wooden standards supported by 
stones, and there are many banisters on the good broad staircase. The 
"particulars" do not mention specifically the making of the standards, but 
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they were doubtless cut by the local joiner, who received £1 . 16 . o for 
his 24 days' work, and his man jfi*! . 5 . 6 for 25^ days. The banisters 
had to be taken to Bishop's Castle to be turned. As the front part of 
the gallery, resting on two iron supports, is certainly later than the other, 
the boards, carved with the above named inscription, must have been 
moved here from the front of the older part of the gallery. I cannot 
discover when the change took place. In 1783 a carpenter's bill of 
£4 . 19 . 7 was paid, but there is nothing to shew that it was for the 
gallery, nor is there any mention of the iron supports. The timber of 
the older part was probably given by the Walcot family, as one of the 
following entries shews : — 

Sawing 100 of Boards 00 . 02 . 04 

filling a Sawpitt in the parke 00 . 00 . 04 

Carrage of the Timber 01 . 06 . 00 

" The parke " is doubtless Walcot Park. The labour was paid for but 

not the wood. 

Another entry is the inevitable : — 

Drink at the Rearing 00 . 01 . 00 

Two of the original Norman windows remain, well splayed 
lights in the north and south walls. They are of an early type, small 
and high up, and furnish almost the only evidence that the nave is 
earlier than the chancel and tower. It is probably sufficient, as the 
chancel windows of the 12th century are much larger and later looking. 
It should be remembered, however, that small round-headed windows are 
sometimes seen quite late in the 12th century. 

There are three other windows in the nave, the earliest of 
which is that in the north wall, a debased window, not unlike one in the 
south transept, which, as will be seen below, probably dates from the reign 
of Charles II. I can find no mention of the window in the churchwardens' 
accounts. The small, partly arched window which lights the gallery on the 
south side is probably that referred to in the following entries of 1755: — 

paid y« smith for Bars for y« windo o . 2.0 

paid mis Bird for nails o . 0.6 

paid y« glassar o . 8.6 

To Jurnnes to y^ castel to fech y^ things o . 2.0 

paid Tho Antony for y« wind an porch o . 10 . 9 

The window has five iron bars and a wooden frame. East of the south 

door is a large, ugly, round-headed window, which is clearly that mentioned 

under date 1787: — 

To M*"- Holland for the new window 2 . 8 . 10 

making y« Centre's for ditto 2 men i day at i». 8^ 3*4 

There are frequent mentions in the accounts of glaziers' repairs. 
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The font is of the late Norman period, which is so much 
represented at Lydbury North. It has a round basin cut out of a square 
block, the comers of which have little depressions at the top. Below the 
square the sides slope inwards and are deeply scolloped : the simple 
base is original. The mediaeval cover was fixed from the north-west 
comer to the south-east, and was locked. The present cover is a nice 
Jacobean erection and was placed here in 1630, according to the church- 
wardens' accounts. The alms box near the font may also date from the 
17th century : its eastem side has a small piece cut out from the face, 
perhaps for a former fixing arrangement 

The date of the porch is uncertain ; but the roof appears to 
be Perpendicular, of the collar type, and is hidden by a plaster ceiling. 
The walls are largely of plaster, and the front has a wooden arch : up 
the sides of the gable are rows of billets of the dentil type. The accounts 
refer several times to the porch, but do not clearly describe the above 
details. The seats against the east and west walls are old, and may be 
referred to by an entry of 1724: — 

making the Stile & the Seate in y® Porch 00 . 10 . 00 

I presume "the Seate" can mean both seats. Under 1781 we read: — 

Stays for the Benches in the Porch o . 2 .11 

There are now three stays on each side. On the east side is a hole 
which may have been connected with another stay, perhaps that mentioned 
in 1752: — 

A Sandard (sic) for y« Porch Bench 0.0.6 

Against the south wall of the nave is a huge debased buttress, 

similar to that against the chancel (see Plan). These are probably referred 

to in an entry of 1781 : — 

Pd Tho5 Hammonds his Bill / « ^ ^ 

for Work in the Chansell & Chh \ 5.2.0 

There are other amounts in the same year for stone and workmanship. 

THE SOUTH TRANSEPT. 

There is a local tradition that Plowden of Plowden, Walcot of 
Walcot, and Oakeley of Oakeley went to the Holy Land on one of the 
Crusades, and vowed that they would each found an altar in their parish 
church, if they retumed safe ; that the two former carried out their vow but 
not the latter. I can find no real confirmation of this tradition, but if it is 
true it might account for the building of both transepts. We have seen that 
the north transept, or Plowden chapel, may be 12th century in origin, though 
it is now 200 years later except its entering arch. The south transept may 
have been erected at the same time by the head of the Walcot family : 
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it is certainly called the Walcot chapel. There is, however, no proof of an 
early period in the fabric. The walls retain no sign of Norman or even 
medixval date. 

The east window is a broad trefoil-headed opening. The south 
window is of two pointed lights without cusps, and the west window is a 
broad lancet North of this last is a round-headed doorway, giving access to 
a small lobby (see Plan) which is entered from the outside through a depressed 
arch, with a badly cut trefoil-headed window above In the west wall of this 
lobby is a square-headed two-light window with hollowed mullion. This window 
lights the staircase, the lower part of which is of stone, and leads to a 
depressed arch, where the stairs, now of wood, turn to the right and lead 
to the upper chamber of the transept. This has been a school room, and 
the school-master's desk and some of the seats remain. The only window 
of the upper chamber is a three-light square-headed opening in the south 
wall. 

All this debased Gothic detail looks like the work of the 17th 
century or the early part of the i8th. Two facts will help in fixing the 
date. Against the east wall is a Walcot monument of date 1654. In 1662, 
John Shipman, "an old servant of the house of Walcot" left ;£^20O to found 
a free school for the " Parish of Lidbury only." The upper chamber then 
was probably erected in 1662 or soon afterwards, and the transept windows 
are doubtless of the same period. Bearing in mind the date of the 
monument, there are the following alternatives at least : — First, that the 
transept was built for the first time about 1662, and the monument, which 
had been erected elsewhere in 1654, was afterwards moved to its present 
position. Second, that the monument was placed where it now is in 1654, 
and that the transept was only re-modelled about 1662. Third, that the 
monument, though dated 1654, was not erected till 1662. This is not 
unlikely, when we remember the political condition of the country in the 
years following 1654, and the fact that the Walcot family were noted for 
their loyalty to the Royal cause. At the junction of the south transept and 
the chancel, externally, and in the chancel wall, is a rough projecting stone 
about 3 ft from the ground. I cannot explain it, for the idea seems too 
far-fetched that it was part of the east wall of an earlier south transept 

There is then no decisive evidence that the Walcot chapel 
existed before 1662, and it is therefore marked as a 17th century work on 
the Plan. 

The stonework of the lower windows has lasted very well. At 
first, one would at once pronounce the head of the east window, from its 
external appearance, to be new ; but one of the jamb stones is nearly as 
fresh and yet the date "1769" is cut upon it in old figures. Elsewhere 
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" 1740" and possibly "1702" are cut, and many initials. I think, however, 
that the head of the west window must be recent The west jamb of the 
door near is much scored, probably by knives and slate pencils. All this 
disfigurement is what we might expect from the boys who occupied the 
school above. 

In the south-west comer of the upper chamber is a fireplace. 
In 1792 various repairs to the school were carried out, and £1 12s. was paid 
for 500 bricks, and for the carriage, "to build a Chimney to the school." 
The chimney has been taken down, but some of the bricks remain in 
connection with the fireplace. The roof is a good oak erection of the collar 
type. On the floor is a cylinder of a church barrel-organ. The plaster over 
the three-light window is cut into the form of three arches. Underneath the 
window is a sun-dial. "The Sunday school" is mentioned in the accounts 
of 1799-1800. It may have been held in the upper chamber. 

I have already mentioned a Walcot monument of 1654: there 

are several others on the floor to the same ancient family. Under date 

1620 we read : — 

Item layd out to the Cutler for mending 
and dressinge the Armour 

There is a similar entry in 1623 : — 

Itm pd to Mr. Walcot money that hee \ 

layd out to Edw: Brooke the Cuttler for J- iijs . iiijd 

dressinge the Armour J 

In 1625 the churchwardens entered into an agreement with " Edward 
Brooke Cutler to dresse and set in order at his owne Chaise our Church 
armour for iiijs vj? and for that some to keepe it in order this yeare 
1625 and afterwardes to keepe the same in good and sufficient order for 
iiij! yearlie to be paid at Michaelmas." These entries do not refer, as might 
be supposed, to a monument, but to the armour for the soldier or soldiers, 
which each parish was bound to furnish, ready armed and equipped for war. 
In the third quarter of the i8th century the Walcot property 
was bought by the great Lord Clive, who seems to have made considerable 
alterations in the chapel. Most important was the rebuilding of the entering 
arch, which is now a thoroughly Georgian erection. If we knew what the 
old arch was like we might be more sure of the date of the chapel. It 
was probably removed because it was leaning southward with the rest of 
the south wall of the nave. The new arch is upright. The pews are 
evidently of the same date and are of a type one rarely sees now, with 
straight backs and sides of a great height : the front pew contains a fireplace. 
Several Prayer Books remain with the name of Lord Clive stamped upon 
them. The chapel and property now belong to the Earl of Powis, his 
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great-great-grandson, the fourth earl of the new creation. 

THE TOWER 

is entered from the nave by an arch not a doorway. It is evidently late 
Norman, for the scolloping on the capitals is deep, and the arch is pointed : 
the responds are of an octagonal nature. The bases are much mutilated, 
but in one place the Attic character, in a shallow form, is exemplified. 
The wall is no less than 6 ft 6 in. thick, and the arch on the west side is 
continuous with the tower arch proper on the east : its imposts are like those 
of the entrance to the Plowden chapel. It has already been stated that the 
nave is probably early Norman, and the tower is therefore an addition. 
In such a case one often finds a doorway between the two, which was 
originally the west doorway of the church. Perhaps at Lydbury there never 
was a west doorway. In any case the west wall of the nave was rebuilt or 
added to when the tower was erected : it is very much thicker than the 
north and south walls, east of it. The whole of the wall is marked " Norman 
Late" on the Plan, as there is no evidence that any of the older wall was 
retained at the time of the alteration. 

In the west wall is a late blocked window, and there are 
debased windows in the north and south walls. The thick east wall is 
pierced again on the first floor by west and east arches. These arches, 
which now give access to the roof, are plain pointed affairs and may be 
contemporary with the tower itself The bell-framing displays some 
ornamental carving, which is rather an unusual feature : from the accounts it 
is clear that this dates from 1685. 

There are no Norman windows in the tower. In the east, 
north, and west walls are pairs of long, narrow lancets, which may well be 
Early English, but can hardly be so early as the 12th century. The 
corresponding window in the south wall is of two lights with depressed 
arches and no cusps. This upper stage is probably an addition of the 13th 
century, as well as the corbelled part at the top : the battlement is debased. 

At the east end of the north and south walls are flat Norman 
buttresses of one stage. On account of faulty construction, no less than 
eight buttresses have been added ! These are not specifically mentioned in 
the churchwardens' accounts, but the date of all except the diagonal ones 
may be got at in the following way. The late window in the west wall, 
already referred to, must have been blocked before the close of the 17th 
century, for the inner face is covered with plaster with the raised inscription 
"AH 1699." The " H " is rather like " N " and the last " 9 " has come off", 
leaving however a clear mark. The "A H " is evidently Abraham Higgs 
who was one of the churchwardens for the year 1699- 1700. The accounts of 
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that year speak of many bags of moss being bought and new tiles being 

placed on the roof, but there is no mason's bill and the only entry which 

can refer to plastering is: — 

For Carrying a Loade of Sand oo . or . 00 

We gather then that a small amount of plastering was done in this yean 

such as that under consideration, but that the blocking of the window 

took place before 1699. It was blocked doubtless in consequence of the 

building of the buttress on its west side. But this buttress is evidently 

of the same date as five other buttresses of similar workmanship, viz. 

the pairs at right angles to each other at the north-west and south- west 

comers, and the large buttress against the south wall, through which a 

debased window is made. All six buttresses, then, and the masonry filling 

up the west window evidently date from the same time, and that time 

before 1699. The year is, I am almost sure, 1624, for under that 

heading we read : — 

Itm for timber for the Steeple and \ .. u ^ ^^ 

for xij powles for ScaflTolde j ^ * ' ' ' * 

Itm to Edw: Wedge and Humfry \ .. ,j . .j.^ 

Eyton for digging stone / J - • J . • J . 

Itm to the Masons for repairinge 1 ,. 

the Steeple | xxx'j . o . o 

There are many other items in connection with the same work, which 
with the above, may very well refer to the building of the six buttresses 
among other repairs. Two shillings had been paid in 162 1 "to the 
Mason for cominge to see the Steeple," and in 1623 we find that 5s. 4d. 
was paid ** for gatheringe out the stones w<* were throwne of the Steeple,* 

There is no mention in the accounts of the prop-like 
buttresses at the north-west and south-west comers, and I think they 
must have been added since 18 13, when the accounts end. There are, 
however, frequent mentions of repairs to the tower, which has been in a 
bad condition for centuries. Even now. its ten buttresses and a modem 
thickening at the bottom on the north side do not make it safe. 

The first payment for winding the clock was in 1737. In 
1754, £\ I OS. was paid for a dial plate and 4s. for an arrow for the 
clock : these presumably are those which still remain. 

The parish register dates from 1563. 

From the above account it will be seen that there is not 
much architectural beauty at Lydbury North, and the present condition of 
the church leaves much to be desired. Still it is a deeply interesting 
building to the antiquary, and its history during the 17th and i8th centuries 
can be deciphered with very unusual completeness. 
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IJOMESDAY Book mentions a priest at Lydham, and the 
church is probably therefore of Saxon foundation. The 
nave of the present building dates from the early part of 
the 13th century, and the chancel may be as old. The 
roofs appear to be mediaeval. Certain repairs were carried 
out in 1642. The church was "restored" in 1885. 

The date of the nave is shown by two clear 
signs. The west wall has the steep slope I have so often 
referred to as a mark of Transitional work in south Shrop- 
shire. At the top of the slope is a course of masonry, 
redder and more regular than the others, but there is no 
string-course as is so often seen in connection with this 
form. The south doorway has chamfered jambs, with chamfer 
stops, and a very characteristic dripstone. This has the small quirk, which is a 
pronounced Norman sign (see Figs. 10 and 38), and above it a curved line: 
the latter feature would not occur in pure Norman. The combination 
marks the early part of the Early English period, when Norman feeling had 
not died out. The jambs of the doorway have been badly damaged, perhaps 
by sharpening chisels (see p. 78). 

The east, west, and north windows of the church are modem, 
but there are four old windows in the south wall. These are decidedly 
puzzling at first sight The most easterly is square-headed, with cusped sub- 
arches to its two lights, but no cusps in the Perpendicular tracery above : 
the mouldings are shallow hollows. The next two are single lights, without 
dripstones, one being square-headed and the other pointed. The last is 
roughly of Decorated character, but the shallow hollow, so characteristic of 
late Perpendicular work, is seen in the dripstone and mullion. The mixture 
of styles here displayed is accounted for by the date cut over the pointed 
single light. This is 1642, the period of "Jacobean Gothic," when Decorated 
and Perpendicular details are often combined. All four windows evidently 
date from that year. I cannot explain why all should be at different levels. 
Previous arrangements evidently caused it The windows of 1642 were 
probably not all new insertions. 
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There are four buttresses against the chancel. The two most 
easterly have been recently restored, but all are of a debased form and may 
date from 1642. At the same time the chancel walls were probably 
repaired : the masonry is continuous with the nave on the south side but not 
quite so on the north. There are two other proofs that the chancel was 
not rebuilt in 1642. The south-west buttress is evidently erected against an 
old priest's doorway, the jambs of which can just be made out on either 
side of the buttress. Inside this south wall are two recesses, one of which, 
the eastern, has probably been a piscina, though there is no basin now. 
Then the chancel roof is old. It is a fine, though low-pitched, trussed- 
rafter roof of seven cants, two of which are slightly curved. This is a 
mediaeval form and could hardly survive as late as the 17th century. 

The nave roof is Perpendicular, though it has been greatly 
repaired. It has four collar-braced trusses. The purlins, the quatrefoils 
between the purlins, and the boarding all look new, and also parts of 
the braces. The change from a double to a single-framed roof is the 
only architectural mark, internally, of the junction between nave and 
chancel. Before 1885 the roofs were obscured by plaster ceilings. 

The font is a plain octagonal erection, lined with lead : 
though clearly mediaeval, its date is uncertain. It has one very interesting 
feature, a small stone projection on the eastern face to support the 
hinge of the cover. Mediaeval fonts were locked, and there is generally 
some scar remaining to indicate the fact It is rare however to find a 
special and convenient arrangement provided for in the masonry before- 
hand. 

The pulpit is Jacobean, and so are some of the pews. There 
is some Jacobean carving on the back of the chair within the communion 
rails. Rarely does one now see, as here, a squire*s pew with table and 
cushioned seats all round it There are new oak choir seats and reading desk. 

At the west end of the church is a double bell-gable, supported 
by a thickening of the wall, which takes the form of a hood over the west 
window. It is generally impossible to date such bell-gables, as there is hardly 
ever any detail about them which marks any particular period. The west 
wall, below the window, has been broken into for some purpose ; probably 
not for a doorway, as the disturbance only reaches to a height of about 5 ft. 
from the ground. The porch is a rough erection with a plain pointed arch : 
there is nothing to indicate its date. 

The parish roister begins with the year 1597 and is fairly 
complete. 
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JHE reparation of this church in 1859 was not sufficient to 
prevent further dilapidation, and the structural state leaves 
much to be desired. The walls generally are in a bad 
condition : the west wall has been repaired with brick, and 
there are large brick props to the north wall of the chancel. 
The date is uncertain, but there are two details which 
suggest the 1 2th century : one is the round scoinson arch 
of the north window, and the other is the remains of what 
looks like a Norman string-course at the east end of the 
nave. Both however are so heavily covered with colour 
wash that their original character may be obliterated. The 
plain pointed south doorway may be 13th or 14th century 
work, and the two-light square-headed cusped window east 
of it is a form often seen in the Perpendicular or the latter part of the 
Decorated period. The south window of the chancel is of a very unusual 
kind : underneath a wide segmental arch is a rectangular opening, which has 
been shuttered ; below is a well-like sedile ; there is no clue to the date. 
The opening in the west wall is a rectangular slit, and the other windows 
are modern, including the outer stonework of the north window mentioned 
above. The font is a very peculiar erection, consisting of four pieces. The 
basin is round and plain, and shews remains of the locking fixtures. This 
rests on a very rough projectini^ octai^onal slab, below which is the base 
made up of two stones : the lower of these has large terminating ornaments 
on the diagonal faces. The date of the font is a puzzle, and one can hardly 
suppose that the original arraniaunent is preserved. The bowl may be I2th 
century, but the base can hnrclly be earlier than the 14th. 

The woodwork is of some interc^st The chancel roof has two 
purlins on each side and excellent ornamental purl in -braces : one truss has 
a tie-beam and a collar, and the other a collar only. The date may be 
15th century. The nave is rovred by a rough trussed -rafter roof, two of 
the cants being slightlv curved : there is a ^^reat strengthening beam across 
the church near the west wall. There is very little internal support to the 
small and poor western bell-turret. The communion table is old, dating 
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from Elizabethan or Jacobean times : the rails, of about the same period, 
have been considerably repaired. Against the west wall are the remains of 
a fine Jacobean pew of similar character to that at Stokesay (see p. 162) : 
here, however, there is no trace of a ceiling. The support to the wall 
between nave and chancel is a poor modern erection in wood. On either 
side of the porch are five modem wooden arches resting on older uprights 
of similar material. The brackets on the south face are of Jacobean 
character, and may be Jacobean in date. The repairs appear to have been 
done in 1859. I hardly like to fix the date of the spirited but shallow leaf 
carving on the front. 

The registers only date from 18 13, the old ones being 
unfortunately lost 
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JHIS church consists of continuous nave and chancel, vestry 
on the north side of the chancel, long transept on the north 
side of the nave, and western tower. 

The tower is probably the oldest feature, but it 
possesses no detail by which one can date it at all accurately. 
There arc no buttresses. The windows on the first floor are 
merely rectangular slits. The only other window, that 
on the ground floor in the west wall, is modern. As there 
is no tower arch, one concludes that the tower was an 
addition to an earlier nave. There was a church here at 
least as early as 1220, and there is nothing to shew that the 
tower may not date as far back as the 13th century. The 
roof assumes that peculiar double pyramidal form which has 
been referred to under Hopesay (see p. 401), and which is described more 
fully and illustrated under Clun. Under the top pyramid at More is an 
opening, almost continuous all round the tower, with vertical strips of wood 
at short intervals. Lower down is a narrow hood over another opening with 
horizontal strips, and below again are the sloping roofs which rest on the 
walls of the tower proper. Much of the upper detail has clearly been 
renewed in modern times, and there is very little to indicate when the tower 
assumed this peculiar appearance. The question is more fully discussed 
under Clun. 

The nave and chancel were rebuilt in the year 1845 by the 
Rev. T. F. More. The architecture is dull in the extreme, as one might 
expect at that period. The buttresses are poor, thin things, and the windows 
are all lancets, except the east window, which is of two cusped lights with 
a cinquefoil in the head: it is filled with the dark coloured glass which was 
fashionable half a century ago. There is no outer doorway to nave or 
chancel, the main entrance to the church being through the tower, which 
has an outer doorway in its south wall consisting of a large modem arch 
moulded with broad and shallow hollows. There is some Jacobean carving 
on the reading desk and some of the pews ; but the pulpit and most of the 
pews are of poor modern character, a remark which also applies to the 
" Gothic " standards. The round font is modem, and so is the gallery which 
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rests on iron supports and is lighted by a skylight It is approached by 
a staircase in the tower which leads through a lai^e chamber containing 
some interesting features. There is an old chest which has no less 
then seven locks and two staples for padlocks : how many of these 
were used at one time I cannot say. There are two panelled Jacobean 
cupboards, which contain a library of books given by Richard More in 
Charles II.'s reign " to teach the minister sound doctrine.'* 

The long north transept is a very unusual feature in a 
parish church. It is mainly a mortuary chapel and squire's pew for the 
More family, who have owned most of or all the land in the parish since 
the 1 2th century. The date of the greater portion of the transept is 
given by the inscription on a handsome armorial monument against the 
west wall : — 

RiCHARDVS More armr 

DNVS MANERIJ ET HVIVS 

ECCLIiB VaTRONVS HOC 

EDIFICAVIT CV CRYPTA 

SVBTERRANEA IN LOCV 

SEPVLTVR/E SIBI SVISQ 

PROPRIVM AO DNI 164O 

The architectural character of the work is debased Gothic. In 
the east wall is a doorway with a low four-centred arch. A window in 
this and the opposite wall has a depressed head. The north window has 
two uncusped lights under an ordinary arch. This was moved in 1 871, when 
the north wall was taken down and the transept extended in a northerly 
direction by Mr. R. Jasper More, M.P. The other windows in the new 
part are lancets. The roof is a steep-pitched one, and contrasts with that 
of the rest of the transept, which has hammer-beam trusses, partly hidden 
by a rounded blue ceiling. The roofs of the chancel and nave are also of 
the hammer-beam form and all three seem to date from 1845. The wood 
which supports the beam at the south end of the transept has probably 
been part of a mediaeval roof: it is moulded with sunk quarter-rounds. 
The small porch east of the transept is modern. 

The parish register dates from 1569 : the earlier part has 
suffered from damp and wilful destruction. 
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IlLL quite recently this had always been a chapel in the 
ancient and extensive parish of Lydbury. Since 1894 it has 
had a separate vicar. 

The church has been almost entirely rebuilt, 
the nave in 1879-80 and the chancel in 1892-3. The tower 
is old and a plain erection of the Decorated period. The 
upper windows are single trefoiled lights, except the northern 
one which has lost its cusps if it ever had any. The lower 
windows are rectangular slits with rough shouldered scoinsons. 
The tower arch is modern and so is the small shingled broach 
spire. 

A good deal of old stone is used in the walls of 
the nave and chancel, but they were almost entirely rebuilt 
at the dates named. All the windows are modem single lights : some 
are plain lancets and some are cusped. The three east windows have good 
stained glass. The square-headed south doorway is modern, but the door 
itself is old and has some simple iron work which may date from the 17th 
century or earlier. The part-timbered porch is modem, and also the small 
organ chamber north of the chancel. The roofs of the nave and chancel are 
of the collar type with white-washed panels. At the entrance to the chancel 
is a broad band of roof panelling in the form of a three-centred arch. 
Some of the timber of the roof is old, and so apparently is the beam over 
the modem oak screen. The windows above the organ chamber are treated 
in an original way. The architects for the alterations were Messrs. Curzon 
and Leverton of London. 

There is some interesting furniture from the old church, the 
most remarkable detail being the font. This is a large octagonal erection, 
one side of which is ornamented with a circle inside a square, which in turn 
includes a large rosette partly made up of trefoils. The octagon becomes a 
square lower down, which has simple ornaments at its corners resting on a 
round base. The date is evidently the early part of the 14th century. 
The font is lined with lead, and has been locked at one time. Parts 
of the communion table are Jacobean and there is a chair near of the 
same period. Under the tower is an old chest with three old locks and 
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a modem one. The bier is apparently of the i8th century. On the north 
wall of the nave is a heraldic brass to the memory of Mrs. Mary Betton 
who died in 1763. 

At the south end of the step to the " sacrarium " is an irr^ular 
block of stone, about 2 ft. 3 in. by i ft. 4 in. Till the recent rebuilding 
this stood about a foot from the ground, and there is a strong village tradition 
that it was a "penitent stone," the place where public rebuke and absolution 
were given to offenders against church discipline. 

There is a very large yew tree south of the church. The 
parish register dates from 1560. 
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^HIS church has a monastic as well as a parochial history, 
being in the I2th century a priory of Augustinian canons. 
By 1209 it had become a cell of Wigmore Abbey, there 
being a prior and a " few *' canons. Its value at the Dissolution 
was only £4, There are no remains of conventual buildings, 
but I am told that some old foundations were visible many 
years ago north of the church. 

I am not at all sure that the mediaeval church 
has not disappeared long ago, and that the poor, small 
continuous nave and chancel do not date from post- 
Reformation times. There is no detail which proves that 
the church is earlier. The windows are modern except the 
two debased openings in the west wall. The south doorway, 
with its round chamfered arch, is not necessarily Norman. 

The south and only door is interesting : it bears the inscription, 
**Anno Domini 1625 made and given by Humfrey Bigge and Tho. Bright 
then churchwardens." The roof may be of the same date : it has four trusses, 
two of which are placed close together at the entrance to the chancel. The 
old pews are used for wainscoting. It is impossible to date the porch, with 
its rough segmental arch, and the wooden bell-turret. The lead of the 
latter was repaired or renewed some 20 years ago. Before that date the 
chancel walls had been rebuilt In recent times the church has undergone 
" restoration." 

The communion table is dated 1844 but looks older. There 
are two fonts. The smaller one is ornamented with large scolloping and 
Tau crosses, and stands in the " vestry " in the north-east corner of the 
chancel. The other is a plain octagonal erection at the west end : it was 
brought from Hanwood church. The heating apparatus has a peculiar interest, 
as it was once used in Windsor Castle ! It is surmounted by a crown. 

There are eight yew trees, one being specially fine. Some of 
these are not in the churchyard, but it is quite possible that the latter is 
smaller than it was at one time. The registers date only from 1700. 
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NG the chapels given with the mother church of Clun to 
Genlock Priory in the I2th century was that of "Sibbedune." 
he place is now called Sibdon or Sibdon Garwood. 

The mediaeval chapel has disappeared, and the 

•esent building has a very modern appearance. In 1871 

le pentagonal apse was built and the chancel arch ; also 

le battlement and gargoyles of the tower. The east wall 

' the church had an inscribed stone recording the rebuilding 

the structure in 174 1. The round-headed windows of 

lat date and the gallery and ceiling were removed. The 

ain tie-beam roof was well treated, with ornamental braces 

ilow and trefoils above the beams. The font, pulpit and 

lectem are quite modern : the last named has some good 

carving of ivy leaves. 

The tower is entered on the west and from the nave by plain 
pointed arches. There are round-arched recesses in the north and south 
walls. The windows are small lancets. The tower has the debased Gothic 
appearance one associates with the early part of the 19th century: I do 
not think it can date from 1741. 

There are several monuments to the Fleming and ^Baxter 
families, but they have no architectural importance. The register begins in 
1582, but is not quite perfect 
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IHIS church is charmingly situated right against Stow Hill 
and high up above the valley of the Teme. It is first 
mentioned in 1291, and the plain pointed south doorway 
and the buttress at the south end of the west wall may be 
mainly as early as that or a little earlier. Still there is no 
detail which at all fixes the date of the nave and chancel, 
and modern " restoration " accounts for all the windows, the 
small octagonal font, and the prim and proper appearance 
of everything. There is some excellent modern glass in the 
three chancel windows. The communion table is partly 
made up of a smaller Elizabethan or Jacobean table. 

The internal supports of the bell-turret look 
modern, but the turret itself is evidently not a recent 
erection. It spreads out a little in the lower, part, and the top part is 
pyramidal and covered with slates. There is a south porch of stone and wood. 
East of this is a slab against the nave wall with a coat of arms between 
the letters "I H " and the date 1581. The floor of the nave slopes downwards 
from the west end to the chancel steps. 

The roofs of nave and chancel are of some interest. In 
the nave there are tie-beam and collar trusses alternately. The former have 
seven uprights on the tie-beam, five of which connect with a small collar 
above. At the entrance of the chancel, two of these trusses are placed near 
together in a manner not uncommon in small Shropshire churches. The 
odd thing is the treatment these trusses have received from the "restorer." 
Modern boarding is placed between the tie-beams, and below the western 
beam are braces, cusped and pierced with tracery. I fancy it was intended 
to give the impression that the rood loft still existed, but the attempt is 
fortunately not successful, especially as the boarding is at an angle of some 
thirty degrees. The roofs appear to me to date from the 17th century, but 
much of the detail is modern, including the quatrefoil purlin-braces, which 
are a poor copy of some ancient ones in two or three neighbouring churches. 
The parish register dates from 1576. 
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HIS is an ancient foundation, for the advowson of the living 
was given to Shrewsbury Abbey by Roger Fitz-Corbet 
about 1095. The oldest part of the present building, how- 
ever, dates from nearly a century later : it consists of the 
north and west walls and part of the south wall of the 
nave. In the north wall is a small Norman window and a 
blocked doorway. The latter has a round arch and orna- 
mented imposts : of these the eastern is moulded and the 
western displays the incipient dog-tooth ornament Most of 
the carving is new, but there is enough of the old work to 
shew the date very clearly — the Transitional period from 
Norman to Early English. The south doorway may be a 
little later, for it is pointed and chamfered ; but it is also 
Transitional, as is shewn by the plain Norman character of the impost and 
hood-moulding. One of the quoins at the north-west corner of the nave is 
carved with a demon's head in a way I do not remember to have seen 
elsewhere. 

With these exceptions all the rest of the stonework is modem, 
and dates from 1886, when the church was almost entirely rebuilt of 
Norbury limestone, under the direction of Mr. A. Curzon of London. The 
new chancel is in memory of the Rogers family, of Home in the parish, 
to which there are several memorial tablets. A vestry was added south of 
the chancel, a south porch of stone and wood erected, and other alterations 
were carried out. The bell-turret at the west end is a good-sized wooden 
erection, partly old but considerably repaired ; the internal supports are 
old : the ringing place is ingeniously divided from the nave by boarding 
and a traceried window. 

The chancel is covered by a poor modem tmssed-rafter roof, 
but the nave roof is a fine erection and may date as far back as the 15th 
century. Three of the tmsses have collars, and braces below : one pair of 
the latter is modem. The other truss has a tie-beam as well as a collar 
and braces. Between the purlins are fine bold quatrefoils forming purlin- 
braces. The boarding is modem throughout 
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The communion table incorporates a table of Elizabethan or 
Jacobean date : above is a modern reredos in mosaic. At the entrance of 
the chancel are a modem screen and rood. The pulpit is Jacobean. The 
old pews are used up in the modern seats and for wainscoting. The font is 
modern. 

There is a very thriving yew tree of unusual form south-west 
of the church. The registers go back to 1662. 
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IHIS place, as its name suggests, is very near the Welsh 
.r-m ^B%gA^ boundary. It is in the extreme south-west corner of the 
f mShK^ county and stands nearly 1,300 feet above the sea, in other 
words at an altitude approaching that of the top of the 
Wrekin. 

The church contains one feature of great interest, 
the rood screen, which, though restored, is still mostly 
ancient, and dates from the latter part of the Perpendicular 
period (see Plate XLIX.). The arches over the tracery are 
round, and have been almost entirely renewed. The necessity 
for this may have been caused by the removal of the old 
connection, perhaps of a coved nature, between the screen 
and the rood loft In addition to the ordinary Perpendicular 
tracery there are trefoils and quatrefoils, and two kinds of ornamental 
cusps, one of the rosette type and one resembling a fleur-de-lis : there are 
also small battlements in the tracery, which is a common feature in screens 
of the time of Henry VII. and Henry VIII. The solid horizontal bars 
below the tracery on the north side display incised quatrefoils filled with 
rosettes : the corresponding ornament on the south side is much simpler. 
Between the two bars is a row of bold open quatrefoils. The central 
opening is covered by an arch of the four-centred type, highly cusped : the 
spandrels are ornamented with leaves, and, on the west side, with Tudor 
roses also. Altogether, the screen is an elaborate and interesting piece of 
work. 

The nave roof is a good example of the type so common in 
the neighbourhood (see Plate XLIX.). It has three rows of bold quatrefoils 
as purlin-braces : below these is a panelled part of extreme simplicity and 
very unlike the rich work at Clun, Clunbury, and Hopesay. All the trusses 
are of the collar form except that over the rood screen which has a tie-beam 
as well. Over the collar in each case are two bold, open trefoils and a 
quatrefoil between them. The bases of the collar-braces are moulded in an 
unusual form, not unlike that of some Early English plinths. There is 
nothing however which forbids the Perpendicular date so clearly g^ven by 
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the double ogee moulding on the purlins and by other details. There can be 
little doubt that the roof is of the same date as the screen, the latter part 
of the 15th or the beginning of the i6th century. The boarding is new. 

The chancel roof seems to have been almost entirely renewed. 
It is quite simple and has no quatrefoil purlin-braces. The one collar-truss 
is old and like those of the nave. 

I have dealt first with the screen and roof, for they are much 
more important than the stonework. The chancel, which is continuous with 
the nave, appears to have been rebuilt from the foundations. The west 
wall of the church is also new and the bell-gable, supported by a buttress- 
like projection. The south doorway has a plain pointed arch which looks 
modem. Over the outer arch of the porch is the inscription " Restored 
A.D. i860." 

All the windows are modem except the three lancets in the 
north wall of the nave, which may be old. The dripstone terminations are 
new, but the dripstones themselves look old. If so they are remarkable for 
being of the scroll type — a sign of the Decorated period. In a small 
country church it is not at all unlikely that the lancet form of window 
might survive into the 14th century. The combination of lancet and scroll 
is sometimes seen earlier than this, when the Early English style was giving 
way to the Decorated. There has apparently been a debased window near 
the west end of the south wall. 

So far then as the evidence goes, it appears that the nave 
dates from the 14th century or the latter part of the 13th, that the roof and 
screen were erected some 200 years later, and that the chancel and porch 
are modem. 

The pulpit is probably late Jacobean. Several of the pews 
have painted on them the names of farms in the parish to which they are 
assigned. The font is modem but possesses a Jacobean cover. There is a 
nice sun-dial in the churchyard The register begins with the year 1662. 
The parish possesses a good 17th century chalice. 
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[HIS is a chapel of ease to Clun, erected in 1844. It is 
eminently in the style of the period, and displays the 
common plain lancets, flat buttresses, western bell-gable and 
wide queen-post roof. The south porch and corresponding 
vestry opposite, the plain chancel arch, the octagonal font 
ornamented with quatrefoils are all normal, but the poly- 
gonal apse which forms the chancel is worthy of remark as 
an unusual feature of the period. The west window is of 
two lancets under a four-centred arch. The vestry contains 
a good Jacobean chest. 

The name of the place suggests the possibility 
that the old chapel of St Thomas within the vill of Clun 
was here, but there is no proof or tradition that this was 



the case. 
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E church of Clun is not mentioned in Domesday Book, but 
there can be little doubt that it was, even before that time, 
the centre of a lai^e and important parish. Towards the 
end of the I2th century Isabel de Say and William Boterell 
conveyed the church to the Priory of Wenlock with all its 
chapels which included at least the following : — Clunbury, 
Clunton, Edgton, Hopton Castle, Llanvair Waterdine, Sibdon, 
and a chapel of St Thomas in the vill of Clun itself. Hugh 
Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, confirmed the monks in their 
possession by a charter which was probably issued between 
1 2 19 and 1224. The income derived from the rectorial tithes 
was to be for the fabric and maintenance of the church of 
St Milburge, — an interesting fact when we remember that 
the splendid nave of that church was probably not finished till after the 
charter was issued. 

Of the present church of Clun, parts of the nave and chancel 
are still Norman. Very late in the Norman period the western tower was 
built and aisles were added to the nave. Early in the 1 3th century the north 
aisle was rebuilt on a larger scale : in the Perpendicular period a splendid 
new roof was put over it The church suffered greatly in the Civil War, and 
in the reign of Charles II. (in 1665-6) a Brief was issued to raise money to 
repair it It states : — 

" Whereas the Church of the Borough and Parish of C/un, in 
Our County of Salop^ being the ancient and Mother-church of the Deanary 
and honor of Clutty (heretofore large and strongly built) in the late unhappy 
wars happened to be burnt, some of the walls thereof onely remaining, but 
the Steeple with four large Bells, and all the Roof, Seats and Timber-work, 
utterly destroyed ; And the Inhabitants of the said Borough and Parish being 
by means thereof bereft of their publick place to assemble in, for the worship 
and service of God, have raised a yearly Assessment amongst themselves of 
threescore pounds to preserve the small remaining part thereof from absolute 
ruine: but the Fire so shattered the stone of the walls, that the repairing 
and amending thereof will be to little purpose ; so that the whole Fabrick 
must be taken down and new built, or else they shall be left without any 
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publick place for the service of God : the charge of new building of the same 
Fabrick, by the judgement and estimate of skilful Workmen delivered upon 
their Oaths before divers of Our Justices of the Peace in Our said County, 
and herein named, will amount unto the sum of Five thousand pounds and 
upwards, which is far beyond the abilities of the said Inhabitants to raise 
amongst themselves." 

The Brief was granted " with the advice of Our Privy Council," 
and was evidently an important one, for it was to be read in England, 
Wales, and Berwick-on-Tweed, a collection to be made from house to house 
from those who were absent from church. John Walcot of Walcot, Salop, 
was collector. 

The language of the Brief is a good deal exaggerated. The 
roof was not " utterly destroyed." Much of the present roofs of nave and 
north aisle is mediaeval. Unfortunately we do not know how much money 
was raised, nor how much was spent The churchwardens* accounts do not 
help us, as the book only commences with 1686, and is very imperfect after 
that It throws, however, considerable light on some points, as will be seen. 
A parish meeting held on December 14th, 1748 decided that the roof of the 
church should be repaired. Another meeting was held on May 24th, 1755, 
at which certain persons were given the direction of the repairs of the east 
end of the chancel " in which the said Vestry is now & hath formerly 
been holden": the money was to be raised by a general rate on the parish. 
Shortly afterwards a more ambitious reparation of the church was projected, 
for in 1756 a Brief, to be read throughout the county, was issued for 
£1420. This is not specifically mentioned in the accounts, but an entry of 
1758 doubtless refers to it: — ^** N :B: Mr. Heighway when the above Acc^ 
were settled, did not bring in the Expences he had been at relating to the 
Brief" Unfortunately we are again left in the dark as to the amount raised 
and the work done. The condition of the nave was evidently serious, for : — 
" $1^} May 1759 Agreable to y« desire of y^ Parishioners the Walls of y« 
middle He of y^. Church were plymed by Tho? Bore & Rich^ Gough the 
Wall on y« North Side is given way from Top to Bottom two feet Six 
Inches & three quarters the Wall on y^ South Side is given way two feet 
two Inches & a half" This state of things was not remedied, for : — 
" March 4^ 1777 By an Order from the Bishop the Church was plimm'd, 
and found to be exactly the same as in that taken above in 1759." Between 
these two dates something important must have been done, for at a vestry 
meeting on April 29th, 1771 it was decided to repair the church. On 
July 27th, 1 77 1 "the repairing and Beautifying of the said parish Church of 
Clun " was again under consideration, and a large number of parishioners 
signed their names to the resolution that the church should " Immediately 
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be repaired and New pews built and the several Ayles be New flagged 
the Windows New Glazed a New pulpit and Reading-Desk the top and 
walls of the said Church to be plastered and Ornamented." The particulars 
of the expense are not given, but the money was to be raised by a " lewn " 
in the parish. The work seems to have gone on for some time, for the 
vestry meeting of October nth, 1776 agreed "to assess a Lewn of one 
shilling in the Pound towards the reparation of the Church for the 
ensuing year." 

Some of the money raised by the Brief of 1756 must have 
been spent but not all. In the accounts is a copy of a letter from Messrs. 
Goslings and Sharpe, bankers of London, to " Rev^ M^. Morris," which 
says: — "in Janry 1791 we find we purchased £336 . 14 Consols in the 
Names of Lord Clive the Rev^ M*^ Edmonds and yourself at SoJ^^ " " which 
cost <jf27i — and we presume it was the Balance of the Brief Money — We 
have not received any Dividends upon this Stock for want of a Power of 
Atty — A Letter of Atty may possibly be found among your Papers relating 
to the above as one was sent down at the time and never returned to us." 
This was a nice state of things! And there was no immediate remedy, for 
a note states : — " Lord Clive being now on his Passage to India, it will be 
a considerable time before any letter of Atty can be signed by him for 
receiving the Dividends." 

There is nothing further about the Brief money in the 
accounts. I have not thought it necessary to mention all the small sums 
which were spent in repairs, for such repairs are constantly needed in an old 
church. In 181 1 and 18 12 the churchwardens* disbursements were ;£^2i3 . 15 . 11 
and £i37 . 14 . 11 respectively. Even the former is more than twice the 
average amount, but we are not told what the money was spent on : it was 
raised by a rate of 3s. in the pound in 181 1 and 5s. in 181 2. 

In more recent times Sir Gilbert Scott was requested to advise 
the custodians of the church as to its preservation. From his report, dated 
June 2 1 St, 1856, we find that the nave was still in a very precarious state: — 
"The internal arcades present now the most extraordinary appearance, each 
of them leaning outwards to a degree which I have never seen in any other 
instance." Huge buttresses and props were supporting both arcades. Sir 
Gilbert thought that rebuilding "might be avoided by building strong but 
compact buttresses against each of the pillars." This, with a careful 
reparation of the rest of the church, he estimated to cost ;^i8oo to ;f2000. 
The reparation, however, did not take place, and it was 20 years later before 
Mr. Street was commissioned to " restore " the church. What was done will 
appear in the course of the following account The total cost of the 
alterations was about ;f 8000. There are no Briefs in the present day by 
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which to raise such amounts, but the late Vicar of Clun, the Rev. Prebendary 
Warner, actually discovered that the sum of ;£'222i . 12 . i in Consols was 
due to the parish under the Brief of Charles II. I have shewn that 
a Brief was issued in 1756 for ;^I420, and that on other occasions a church 
rate was levied. Why such a large sum was allowed to remain idle for 200 
years I cannot explain. The churchwardens of Clun did not take the trouble 
to apply for the dividends on £336 . 14 between 1791 and 1798, and a 
more serious lethargy seems to have gradually dissipated all knowledge of 
the much larger sum. It is not a common failing when over ^^2000 is at 
stake ! The present Vicar of Clun is unable to discover any particulars of 
the way this money was made available or to prove that it was really the 
Brief of Charles II. which produced it. The lamented death of Mr. Warner, 
just before I began to study Clun church, dried up a source of knowledge 
which would have been most helpful. 

THE CHANCEL 

was rebuilt under Mr. Street's direction in 1877. In the east wall are three 
lancets with Purbeck shafts internally: there are pairs of similar lancets in 
the north and south walls. The oak stalls and screen date from the same 
period. Over the latter is a small rood recently removed from the east end. 
In its place is a beautiful oak reredos, continued all along the east wall. 
It was carved by Mr. Robert Bridgeman of Lichfield, and erected in memory 
of one to whom this church owes much, the late Prebendary Warner, Vicar 
of Clun from 1868 to 1897. 

The roof is a continuation of that of the nave and is modern. 
At the centre of its east end is a fine ancient canopy, not curved like that 
at Ludlow (see p. 125), but simply pedimental. It is highly panelled, with 
carved bosses at the intersections of the ribs. There are pinnacles at the 
north-west and south-west corners, and three angels adorn the front. Most 
of the car\'ing is old and dates from the Perpendicular period. I am told 
that this fine canopy was moved from the east end of the north aisle, where 
it doubtless covered a mediaeval altar. 

The south wall contains three sedilia, piscina and credence, all 
modem ; but there is one ancient feature, the round arch which forms the 
entrance to the continuation of the south aisle, used as an organ chamber. 
This is clearly Norman and has part of its original impost on each side, but 
what is it doing here in the middle of modern stonework? I cannot find 
out if it is in situ, but it was not moved in 1877. The matter is referred 
to again later on. 
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THE NAVE 

retains its Norman west wall pierced with a Norman window. This has a 
square head over the arch, and the splay starts from the former. The pointed 
doorway below is an insertion of the date of the tower. 

The western part of the north and south walls is probably 
contemporary with the west wall, and there is one arch of the same date — 
the most easterly of the north arcade (see Plan and Plate L.) It is round, 
once recessed and unchamfered, and looks early Norman, though plain work 
is not necessarily early : the respond supporting it on the east side has been 
renewed. It is difficult to explain its presence there, for the other three 
arches are pointed and Transitional. The only explanation I can think of 
is that it formed the entrance to a north transept, which was removed when 
the north aisle was built, the arch being naturally incorporated with the 
arcade which was erected to divide the nave from the aisle. Dwelling on 
this theory one naturally looks for some evidence of a south transept The 
corresponding arch on the south side is entirely new, and one cannot help 
wondering if the Norman arch farther east (see Plan) has been moved at 
some period from this position. If so, we may well suppose that there was 
originally a south transept as well as a northern one, and that it was altered 
at the same time and for the same reason. If the arch is in situ it would 
seem that there were long aisles before the Transitional period, and that all 
the dividing arches but two were then renewed. This is very unlikely. 
Possibly, we have here the Norman chancel arch, which was too small for 
the larger church of the Transitional period, and was moved to its present 
position at that time or later to suit a long south aisle. I cannot find out 
when it was blocked up and the aisle shortened to the length Mr. Street 
found it in 1877. None of the theories I can think of to explain this arch 
and the one round northern arch are satisfactory. 

The north and south arcades must be further described. They 
were in such a precarious state in 1877 that rebuilding was necessary. The 
old material was, however, used up, and it is clear that the arcades are 
Transitional or very late Norman with pointed arches of two orders. 
The outer order is ornamented with a well cut zig-zag and there is a good 
half-round on the inner order, and on the hood-moulding. The abaci are 
of a characteristic Norman form, similar to that shewn in Fig. ID : the capitals 
are deeply scolloped (see Plate L.). One of the latter is slightly different 
from the others, — that on the most westerly column of the south arcade : it 
has a carved head, in the middle of the scolloping, at the north-west comer. 
Above this column is a grotesque and mutilated animal figure as a termina- 
tion to the hood-moulding. The most easterly column on both sides is 
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entirely new, and, as mentioned before, the eastern arch on the south side is 
new, and so is its eastern supporting respond. All the bases, of the Attic 
type, are modern. 

On the south side are six round-headed clerestory windows, the 
easternmost being in the chancel and over the round arch. The others are 
not over the arches as usual but above the columns, an unusual feature which 
at first inclines one to think that the windows are earlier and lighted the 
Norman nave. I think this is not so, but that the pointed arches were too 
high to allow of windows being inserted between them and the late I2th 
centur>' roof Like so much else at Clun these windows have been greatly 
renewed (one is shewn in Plate L.), but the original form is more or less 
represented, as may be gathered from the view in Ey ton's Antiquities, taken 
long before the restoration of 1877. 

There is no clerestory now on the north side, the lofty north aisle 
making it impossible. There were, however, blocked clerestory windows in 
1877, which were removed when the wall was rebuilt. The wall over the 
south arcade is covered with plaster, and it is impossible to say whether it 
dates from the Transitional period or whether it is the Norman wall shored 
up while the Transitional arches were inserted. 

The roof has been much renewed but retains several of the old 
beams. It is of the collar type and dates from the Perpendicular period. 
It is continuous with the modem chancel roof and has fifteen trusses in all, 
of which the eight eastern ones are new, and the others mostly old. 

The pulpit is an excellent Jacobean erection with sounding 
board, partly renewed (see Plate L.). The carving is very good. The stone 
base is modern. There is no sign of the pulpit which the parishioners of 
1 77 1 decided to erect. 

It is very unlikely that 

THE NORTH AISLE 

is of the same date as the arcade dividing it from the nave. An aisle 20 ft. 
broad would be very unusual in the 12th century in a parish church. The 
windows too are all later and so is one of the doorways. The buttresses 
can scarcely be so early. The one feature which is clearly late Norman is 
the main doorway. It is round-arched and of two unchamfered orders, 
surmounted by a hollowed hood-moulding ending in heads : of these one 
wears a kind of wimple and the other has a laughing face. The inner 
order rests on a plain impost supported by masonry which is moulded with 
a half-round similar to that on the arcades. Below the outer order are capitals 
which are a good deal worn. On the eastern one is a kind of scolloping: 
the western capital has undeveloped foliage. Everything fits in to a 
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Transitional date, and I regard it as nearly certain that this was the doorway 
of a narrower aisle of the same date as the arcades, and that it was moved 
to its present place when the aisle was rebuilt on a larger scale. Its 
unusual position in the extreme north-west corner (see Plan) may be due to 
the fact that that part is immediately opposite the ancient street leading to 
the church. 

The rebuilding of the aisle evidently took place early in the 
13th century, as is shewn by the character of the north windows, the buttresses 
and the smaller doorway. The windows are lancets, broader than early lancets 
generally are, but having lancet scoinson arches, which is an early sign. 
The buttresses are of two stages, and very flat, the breadth being much greater 
than the projection. They are not Norman but approximate to that form 
and are what we might expect in the early part of the Early English period : 
they have been much repaired. The smaller doorway, in the eastern part 
of the aisle, bears clear marks of date. The dripstone has a fine row of 
dog-tooth, most of which is old. This is of course an Early English sign, 
and the early part of the period is indicated by the imposts, which are 
almost of the Norman form shewn in Fig. 10. The arch and jambs are 
chamfered, the latter spreading outwards towards the bottom to follow the 
slope of the wall. I have often remarked on this characteristic in late 12th 
and early 13th century buildings. In this case the outward slope is very 
slight The jambs of the doorway have been greatly renewed, but one old 
piece remains low down on the west side which shews that the slope is an 
original feature of the doorway. The other jamb has, just below the impost, 
the letters " H B R B " with date 1658. This may refer to some repairs 
of that year, or may simply be an old example of the abominable habit 
of cutting initials in unsuitable places. I have had occasion to point out 
before that the custom is not a recent one (see p. 228). The dripstone ends 
in heads, the western one being modern and the eastern one probably 
original. Above is a large animal head, of bear-like appearance. 

A word or two further must be said about the northern 
windows, four in number. Some of the stones composing the lancets are 
reddish and some greenish. The former seem to be original and the latter, 
which entirely compose three of the arches, may date from the time after 
the Civil War when the church was repaired. The four windows are not 
all of exactly the same breadth. 

The east window is a modern lancet The west window has 
two lancets under one head : the detail is modern, but the opening, which 
is high up in the wall, is evidently an ancient one (see Plate LI.). 

Low down in the west wall, externally, is a rough blocked 
arch, the use of which I cannot explain. The masonry of the east wall 
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looks as if it had been disturbed : there was a debased door in its northern 
part before 1877. In neither wall is there a straight joint or other proof 
that two periods are represented. Both walls therefore may date from the 
13th century and may retain no part of the east and west walls of the 
late Norman aisle. I cannot explain why the east wall is so much thinner 
than the others (see Plan). 

In the north wall, outside, east of the smaller doorway is a 
fine tomb recess of the 14th century. Its hood is a bold scroll, and the 
arch below has two rows of ball-flowers : it is of the segmental pointed 
form with cinquefoil cusping below. There is a good base table at the 
bottom which has the scroll moulding. Much of the latter has been removed, 
and some of the ball-flowers and jamb stones. The hood-moulding fits on 
to the buttress east of it in such a way as to shew clearly that the buttress 
is earlier than the recess. If the recess had been there when the buttress 
was built, the latter would certainly have been erected a few inches farther 
east. This is a further proof that the buttresses are Early English, and not 
of the 17th century as their rough appearance might suggest. 

The roof is one of the finest features in the church (see Plate L.). 
It is of the collar type so common in the neighbourhood, but finer than 
most of the other examples. There are eleven trusses, three of which have 
tie-beams in addition to the collars. The pitch is acute, being less than a 
right angle. Three rows of bold quatrefoils on each side form purlin-braces, 
but these and the upright panel h'ng at the bottom of each side appear to 
have been renewed very largely. There are twenty-two angels holding 
shields : most of the carving is old, but the wings look new. 

The renewal I am so often obliged to mention has greatly 
affected the font, but, judging by the view in Ey ton's Antiquities^ the old 
form is retained. The bowl is octagonal, and rests on a central octagonal 
shaft, surrounded by eight small columns. Above the capitals is a string- 
course composed of the scroll moulding, shewing that the font dates from 
the Decorated period. From the moulding of the capitals, I should further 
judge that the early part of the period is indicated. On the western face 
of the bowl is a nice geometrical design slightly incised. 

The eastern part of the aisle is fitted up as a chapel for 
daily services, and shut off" by a modern screen (see Plate L.). Against 
the walls is some excellent Jacobean carving of the same type as the 
pulpit, and taken from old pews. Near the south-east comer is an 
elaborately carved stone shield of arms. I cannot discuss the heraldry at 
length, but, from the arms in the first quarter, I judge the monument 
to refer to a member of the important family of Harley of Brampton 
Castle : there is no name or date. The shield is evidently not in situ. 
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but where it was originally, and whether it formed part of a larger 
monument, I cannot say. 

Above this shield of arms is the chief monument of Clun, a brass 
commemorating Sir Robert Howard, Knight of the Bath, who died in 1653. 
He was the fifth son of Thomas, Earl of Suffolk, Lord High Treasurer of 
England, and married Katherine Nevill, daughter of Henry, Lord Abergavenny. 
The Howard family ceased to have any connection with Clun till quite 
recently, when the present Duke of Norfolk bought Clun Castle The 
inscription on the brass is within an oval border, and is surrounded by 
flower and leaf ornament. There are four shields of arms. In the upper 
corners are a skull and a skeleton holding a dart. The lower corners display 
an hour-glass, and cross-bones. The brass, which measures 22 by 15^ 
inches, was formerly in the chancel, combined with a marble monument 
against the south wall. It is now placed so high that examination is 
diflicult : the ornament is quite non-existent to the ordinary spectator. 

THE PORCH 

is built in a very unusual place at the north-west comer of the north aisle. 
There is very little to indicate its date. The outer arch is almost three- 
centred, but is really a segmental arch rather flattened in the middle. It 
dies into the wall without imposts. The Plan marks the porch as Decorated, 
but it might be a little earlier or much later. It is clearly later than the 
aisle. If the porch had been intended when the aisle was built, surely the 
main doorway of the church would have been placed a little farther east, 
the west wall of the porch being continuous with that of the aisle ; but if 
the porch was added later it would be quite necessary to build its west 
wall in its present position to allow of a proper distance from the doorway 
on either side. The porch, too, appears to be built against the aisle, 
though the indications are not so clear as they sometimes are. 

The upper part seems to have been entirely rebuilt in 1877. 
Its gable is part-timbered and has an ornamental barge-board (see Plate LI.). 
The chamber is approached by stairs leading from a modem doorway in 
the aisle : it contains a Jacobean chest and large table : the windows are 
new. 

THE SOUTH AISLE 

is entirely new, and, like other modern Norman work, has a very 
uninteresting and machine-made appearance : the south doorway is correct 
enough in its mouldings and zig-zags, but is quite lifeless. Till the 
alterations in 1877, there was a broader, though shorter aisle here, whose 
limits are still marked by blocks of stone in the churchyard no less than 
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23 ft 2 in. from the south wall (see Plan). These probably mark the outside 
line of debased buttresses. The aisle wall was farther north, as is shewn 
by the dotted line on the Plan, the information being taken from Mr. Street's 
plan. It was thought well, however, to ** restore " the aisle on its late 
Norman foundations, which were found for the purpose. On the same 
principle why should not the north aisle have been rebuilt ? To go further, 
why should not the aisles have been taken away altogether and the original 
Norman nave " restored " ? The principle is a vicious one. 

From Sir Gilbert Scott's report it appears that the roof of 
the south aisle had "the same general character" as that of the north, and 
was " equally good." Where has it gone to ? Perhaps the two roofs were 
used to make up the roof now over the north aisle. 

THE TOWER 

is a fine massive erection at the west end of the church (see Plate LI.). 
It is a late Norman addition to the Norman nave. There is therefore 
no tower arch, the old west window of the church remaining and a door- 
way being inserted below. This latter is pointed and has a plain Norman 
impost on either side. The west doorway, though evidently contemporary, 
has no clear sign of late date. The arch is round, with three unchamfered 
orders. The hood is of the common Norman form shewn in Fig. lo : the 
impost is the same, only that the quirk is omitted. The former is ornamented 
with heads in the middle and at the north end : the southern termination 
may be a head also, but all are considerably decayed. The scoinson arch 
is segmental. 

The west window has a clearer sign of date than the doorway. 
It is round-headed, but broader than a pure Norman window would be 
(see Plate LI.). On the first floor there are ordinary Norman windows 
in the south and west walls, and an old clock in the north wall. In 
the upper story are two-light round-headed windows : that in the west 
wall has been partly renewed. 

The tower was not built very securely at first and there has 
been much difficulty in supporting it There are two small Norman 
buttresses against the west wall and one on the north wall of no greater 
value than other buttresses of the same date. There is a large debased 
buttress against the south wall, and the wall spreads out internally 
towards the bottom, being there about 7 ft. thick. The north wall has been 
treated in a peculiar manner outside. Till recently there was a great mass 
of stonework sloping from about the level of the first floor to the ground 
and making the wall some 8 ft thicker at the bottom. Most of this 
has been removed and one or two large buttresses built up instead (see 
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Plate LI.). The tower still needs a reparation which will ensure its 
safety. 

The west wall slopes outwards at the bottom in the manner 
so common in the period. The date of all the late Norman additions 
may be as late as the last decade of the I2th century, when the church 
was given to the Priory of Wenlock. The monks may have celebrated 
their accession of property by extensive building. However, when one 
remembers that the great monastery was being rebuilt at this period, it 
seems more likely that the additions at Clun took place before the transfer. 
From the architectural detail one might date the work as early as ii8a 

There are no mediaeval additions to the tower, but considerable 
alteration took place in the 17th century. The peculiar pyramidal roof 
(see Plate LI.) is similar to those described at Hopesay and More (see 
p. 401 and p. 420). In those two churches there was no detail to fix 
the date of erection, but at Clun there is a charming row of Jacobean 
balusters connecting the pyramid with the lower slopes. These were 
evidently made for their position, and they are a necessary part of the 
structure. We are therefore led to conclude by this and other proofs, 
only to be appreciated on the spot, that the peculiar form of roof here 
seen, and presumably that at Hopesay and More also, is not mediaeval 
but an introduction of the 17th century. We have seen above that the 
period of the Clun reparations was after the Civil War. The exact date 
is probably given by an inscription on the west door " ISAAC MORGAN 
THOMAS POWIS CHVCHWARDENS (sic) 1 666." I am told that this door was 
originally in the porch. 

The ironwork on the door is unusually elaborate for its 
period. It is not so fine as mediaeval ironwork often is, but it has a 
good deal of spirit To the same date evidently belongs the very quaint 
internal staircase to the tower. 

The spaces between the balusters mentioned above were 
open at one time, and very well the balustrade must have looked from 
the outside. At a later period, when the weather had caused some decay, 
the openings were boarded up. On the south side the balusters have 
disappeared and their place has been taken by some moulded uprights. 
These and other pieces of wood propping up the bell-framing have 
evidently been part of a well moulded mediaeval screen. In 1887 some 
new supports were added under the second floor. Further repairs are 
impending. 

The lych-gate of Clun is a charming feature (see Plate LI I.). 
I should have put it down to the latter part of the 17th century, but 
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there is little doubt that the date is 1723. In the churchwardens* accounts 
we read under date December 26th, 1722: — "It was Agreed at a vestry 
Held That in the Style Place Leading Out of Si Georges Street into the 
Church Yard There shall be New Stone Steps and a Handsome Gate 
House Built To which Purpose The Church Lewn is Agreed to be 
Assessed at 5^ per Pound." This is signed by "John Acton Vicar" and 
a number of the parishioners. 

The gate apparently remained undisturbed till 1839. At a 
vestry meeting held on March ist in that year, "M^ Cullis proposed 
that the Scallange be entirely removed & Iron Gates be substituted in 
their place for which the Churchwardens are requested to provide a Plan 
and Estimate to submit at a Vestry Meeting — & to ascertain what sum 
may be realized from the sale of the old material." " Scallange " or 
"scallenge" is an obsolete local word for a lych-gate. Another meeting was 
held on April 6th, 1839, and — "The drawing of the Gates to be erected on 
the site of Scallenge, were approved of by the meeting, (with the Brick 
Pillars,) and it was resolved that they be erected forthwith subject to the 
approval of P. Morris Esqre Roger Bryan Esqre, Mr John Oaks, & Mr 
Morris, Leasows, an offer of 4 ;^ being made by M"^ Tho* Evans, for the 
old materials, of which the Scallange consists, Resolv^ that the offer be 
subject to the approval to the above named Gentlemen." Nothing appears 
to have been done before September 21st, 1839, for at a meeting on that 
day it was " Resolved — that Iron Gates be erected on the site of Scallenge 
under the direction of a Committee " composed of the last three of the 
above-named gentlemen and also the Rev. E. C. Swainson and two others. 
In the accounts for the year ending Easter 1841, we find that £2$ - 18.4 
was spent on church gates, and 3s. for " Valuing the Stone Work about 
the Church Gates." The vandalism of taking away the lych-gate was 
rewarded by: — 

Ale for Loading & Hawling scalenge 6 . o 

It is not stated what became of the structure, but in the next year's 
accounts £4 was received from the Rev. E. C. Swainson " for the Scalenge." 
Also, IDS. was paid for " Ale at the removal of the Scalenge." 

I have thought it well to transcribe several of the entries at 
length, as they indicate some peculiar changes of fashion. The lych-gate 
is certainly an unusually fine erection for the reign of George I., and a 
low standard of taste is indeed indicated by the preference of iron gates 
and brick pillars in 1839. Why the delay in making the change took 
place at that time I cannot say. Possibly " the above named Gentlemen " 
could not agree. The later entries may be explained by the supposition 
that the lych-gate was removed, but not re-erected in 1841, and that the 
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Rev. E. C. Swainson, who was curate of the parish, stepped in to save 
it from destruction and caused it to be removed to the west end of the 
churchyard. I learn from the Rev. J. G. Swainson, Rector of Wistanstow, 
son of the above, that this was the case. The Rev. E. C. Swainson heard 
that the gate was sold to a man who wanted to make a " bower " out of it. 
He persuaded him to re-sell it, and then presented it to the parish. He 
was not allowed to put it back in place, and had to re-erect it at the west 
end of the churchyard, near the place where is now a mediaeval carved 
stone head. Nearly 40 years go by, and the fashion changes again. The 
"scallenge" is once more erected on its old site. The iron gates remained 
till 1899 and the stone pillars, which were erected instead of the projected 
brick ones. They were then removed and a local carpenter made some 
new gates, which harmonize very well with the old work. 

The history of the lych-gate suggests some strange reflections. 
When will " restorers " learn the iniquity of removing interesting old 
features, even when they do not fit in with the prevailing fashion? In 
this case, fortune has been kinder than in many another ; but one cannot 
help grudging the i6s., which was spent on refreshing the workmen at the 
loading, " Hawling," and removal of the " Scalenge " ! 

The early registers of Clun may have been destroyed at the 
time of the Civil War. The present register dates from 1653. 
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IKE several other places in the neighbourhood, Llanvair 
Waterdine was a chap>elry of Clun in the I2th century. 
The present building is modern and dates from about 
1854. It is in the Decorated style and consists of chancel 
with room on the north side, nave and north aisle, south 
porch, and western turret surmounted by a small sfMre. 
The Shropshire Gazetteer of 1851 speaks of a south aisle, 
" which is separated from the body of the church by a 
row of oak pillars, beautifully carved" It will scarcely be 
believed that this church was taken down, because the roof 
was bad, I learn that arches and pillars were of oak : 
the capitals were figures of men appearing to bear the 
arches on the back of the neck. All these were removed, 
and much of the old oak was used to make furniture and mantel pieces 
for the vicarage ! It is one of the most wicked cases of vandalism I have 
ever come across. Such a church would have been almost if not quite 
unique. 

The most interesting feature in the present feeble substitute 
is the communion rails which are evidently made out of a late mediaeval 
screen. They are highly carved with v^etable and animal forms. Among 
the latter one can perhaps distinguish a deer, a pig, a hare, two rabbits, 
and two dogs, besides a lion, a dragon and some birds. There is a 
figure of a man, and two female figures with the pedimental head-dress. 
This latter detail, combined with some square four-leaf flowers, fixes the 
date as the latter part of the Perpendicular period. The carvings of grapes 
and other fruit, oak leaves and acorns are bolder than one sometimes gets 
at that time. 

Combined with all this detail and clearly of the same date is 
an extraordinary inscription cut in relief in two lines. There are 57 letters, 
and 7 marks, which appear to divide words (see Fig. 40). It has been 
suggested that the language is Welsh, which is all very well, but what are 
the characters ? No one has yet been able to read them, though they have 
been shewn to some of the best authorities on palaeography. 
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Fig, 40. 

The communion table is Jacobean and was made about 1620 — 
I am not quite sure of the last figure. There are two chairs of about the 
same date. All the other fittings are modem, including the octagonal font 
and the good oak reading desks. On some of the pews are painted the 
names of the farms to which they are assigned. 

The parish register is imperfect, but contains a few entries of 
very early date. One is of 1535 and others probably of previous years. 
These are before the order compelling registers to be kept was issued 
in 1538. 
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I'O mediaeval reference to the church of Mainstone has been 
discovered. It is first mentioned in the Visitation record 
of the diocese of Hereford for 1587. There is, however, 
abundant evidence of an earlier ^ate in the architectural 
remains. 

The church was rebuilt in 1887, but there is a 
careful description of the previous building in a paper on 
" Mainstone and Offa's Dyke " by the Rev. C. H. Drinkwater, 
in vol. VII. of the Transactions of the Shropshire 
Archaeological and Natural History Society. From that 
and the accompanying sketches by Mr. A. T. Bullock, we 
learn that the church consisted of continuous nave and 
chancel with a small tower at the west end, and a wooden 
porch about the middle of the south side. The church had an early 
appearance and was much repaired between 1708 and 1757 during the 
incumbency of the Rev. John Giffard. 

The modern church is in the Decorated style and consists of 
chancel with vestry and coal-house on the north side, nave, western 
gable for two bells, south porch partly of wood : there is a stone pulpit, 
and some good glass in the east window. 

The old font is preserved on a modern base. The bowl is 
round and lined with lead. At the top is a bead ornament. There are 
signs of the mediaeval locking arrangement The font has been much 
scraped and therefore looks modern. However it is certainly old and 
probably dates from the 12th century. 

The roof of nave and chancel, though repaired, was in the 
old church. It is an excellent example of the type which is so common 
in the Hundreds of Clun and Purslow (see Plates XLIX. and L.). There 
are three rows of bold quatrefoils as purlin-braces. Where the roof springs 
there is some good panelling, some of which displays curvilinear tracery. 
Above each collar are one quatrefoil and two trefoil openings. The roof 
is Perpendicular, but its exact date I am not prepared to fix. I learn that 
it was shored up while the new walls were built in 1887. 
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In the vestry is a heavily made and roughly finished chest 
which is evidently mediaeval. The communion table is well carved in the 
Jacobean manner. 

In the porch are placed some old texts, accompanied by the 
inscription:— "The Gift of the Rev? M". EDWARDS of Pentrey 1756." 
Over the chancel arch are the royal arms, the date of which appears to 

be 1757. 

The stone, from which . the parish is supposed to derive its 

name, is inside the churchyard gate. It is an old custom for the young 

men of the place to test their strength by lifting it or heaving it a 

short distance. The stone is probably a relic of the ice age. The 

parish regbter dates from 1590. 
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door, dates from 1880. 
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HE parish of Newcastle was formed in 1849 out of the 
extensive parish of Clun. The church was built the year 
before and is just what we should expect to be erected 
in 1848. It is very like the neighbouring church of 
Chapel Lawn erected four years earlier, but has a square- 
ended chancel instead of a polygonal apse. The south 
porch and vestry opposite are much the same, and so are 
the buttresses and lancet windows. There are three lancets 
in the east wall : the west window is in a buttress-like 
projection supporting a bell-gable. Some of the painted 
glass is fairly good and some is very bad. The nave roof 
is not of the wide queen-post type as at Chapel Lawn 
and other churches of the period, but of the hammer- 

The font is octagonal. The lych-gate, with double swinging 
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shafts : the abaci are square, but the moulding, though similar in form, is 
deeper than pure Norman would be. The western capital has undercut 
foliage and the one opposite is ornamented with a late form of scollop 
ending with rosettes. The hood-moulding is gone, but the heads which 
formed the ends remain. The porch is a nondescript erection of uncertain 
date. 

The buttress against the south wall of the nave is of Early 
English form, and is of course an addition to the original building. East 
of this is a small recess with a wooden lintel : its object is not apparent 
The larger recess east of this has been a doorway, which is curious, 
because there was originally another doorway just beyond. The latter has 
a tympanum ornamented with the cable, and foliage of almost Early 
English character. The jambs are chamfered, and everything fits in to the 
Transitional date already assigned to the chancel. The hood-moulding over 
this doorway has disappeared : it was a continuation of the string-course 
which goes round the chancel ; this is almost of Norman form and like the 
abacus shown in Fig. lo. In the south-east corner of the wall is an 
original recess. The arch has a roll and fillet and is supported by short 
columns, which have rudimentary foliage on the capitals and water hollows 
on the bases. It is certainly rare to find such external recesses at this 
period, though later ones are not uncommon, as at Shiffnal and Staunton 
Lacey. They were presumably for tombs. 

The diagonal buttresses at the east end are of course not 
original. They were doubtless added when the east window was inserted. 
In a short length of wall the outward thrust of on arch over a three-light 
window cannot be despised : the earlier lancet form would not necessitate 
buttresses at the comers. The present window is Decorated in moulding as 
well as tracery — the sunk chamfer and wave moulding of 14th century 
character being used : the hood is of the scroll form. The cross on the 
east wall is apparently an ancient one. 

At the east end of the north wall there is a recess which 
corresponds to that in a similar position in the south wall. West of this 
two recesses have been inserted in the 14th century, the moulding and 
feathering being Decorated. One of these contains a smaller recess with a 
gabled head, the use of which I cannot explain. The blocked north door 
may be original, but the plain semi-circular arch has no detail to prove that 
it is Norman. 

The tower is at the west end and was added in the Early 
English period. The lower windows are broad lancets, and the buttresses 
of less projection than breadth. There are two buttresses at each west 
comer, the southern one being considerably enlarged for some unknown 
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reason. The tower arch inside is of no well defined type, but has nothing 
inconsistent with Early English date. The western doorway has been 
somewhat restored. High up on the west wall, the date 1720 is carved. 
At this time apparently the upper part of the tower was rebuilt. The 
window is quite of i8th century character with a large keystone in the 
arch : the battlement is amusing. 

The Perpendicular style does not appear to be represented at 
Tugford, but there is Norman, Transition, Early English, and Decorated of 
at least two dates. The church is almost entirely covered with plaster 
inside and out, and this may have been intended originally. One would 
like to see the roof opened out and a few other things done to the church, 
but one is grateful to the custodians for having preserved the building 
from the false " restoration " which has ruined so many interesting parish 
churches. 

The registers are continuous from 1754, but the earlier ones 
are missing. 
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ESTHOPE is a village in the parish of Delbury, and possesses 
a private chapel, which is served by the vicar of that place. 
There is, however, no necessary connection between the two 
places of worship. The first mention of a chapel, which has 
been discovered, is in a deed of 1650, which speaks of " the 
old chapel " and of " chapel meadow." There are no remains 
of this period, but the foundations and the walls of the 
present building for some feet above the ground date from 
about 1740. With these exceptions the chapel was rebuilt 
in 1892 by Col. Dyer, R.A. The building is neat, and in 
good taste, though it makes no architectural pretension. The 
foundations and quoins are of stone; the rest is of brick, 
with the exception of the porch, which is of wood and stone. 
The nave and chancel are continuous : in the latter is some 

good modern glass. The vestry, on the north side, contains a 17th century 

table and chest. 
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IS is a small but interesting cruciform building, dating 
chiefly from the latter part of the 12th century. There is 
no mention of a church in Domesday book, but a priest 
lived at Woolston in the parish, and was probably attached 
to this church. However, there are no nth century remains, 
and most of the building was probably erected between 1180 
and 1200. Some windows were added in the 13th and 
14th centuries, and in the latter an addition was made to the 
central tower, and the arches below rebuilt: the nave roof 
belongs to the same period. As will be seen presently, 
certain repairs were executed in 1630, 17 12 and 1800-2. 
In 1873-4 the chancel was restored under the direction of the 
late Mr. Pountney Smith, and the nave and transepts were 
repaired and the porch built in 1877-8. The lych gate was 

erected in 1887, and the vestry and organ chamber on the north side of the 

chancel in 1895. 

THE CHANCEL. 

The east wall has its original early lancets. The central one 
is higher than the other two : all are well splayed and very effective. 
There is another original window in the north wall, of Transitional character: 
the window itself is lancet-shaped but the scoinson arch is round. The other 
windows are insertions. The eastern one in the south wall is composed of 
three uncusped lights and is very similar to the east window of the south 
transept at Staunton Lacey, shewn in Plate XXV. In this latter case, the 
window probably dates from the 14th century (see p. 156), but such a form 
is of course Early English as a rule. The other south window is composed 
of three lights, with the mullions crossing one another in the head.' The 
arches are acute and the form is one which was common when the Early 
English style was giving way to the Decorated. The same form on a 
larger scale may be seen at the east end of the south aisle of Worfield 
(see Plate XII.). The two-light window in the north wall is a nondescript 
form which may date from almost any period. 
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The roof was erected in 1630, when the old pitch was lowered, 
as is shewn by the fact of the beams not being clear of the window splays. 
There are four trusses : the two western ones originally had tie-beams, but 
these have been removed and collar-beams substituted of a similar form to 
the original ones on the eastern trusses. The date 1630 was carved on one 
of the tie-beams which was taken away. It has been re-cut on one of the 
collars, and in another place the date 1874 indicates the period of repair. 
Part of the ornament at the end of the beams is modem and part original. 

THE NORTH TRANSEPT 

contains two windows which are square-headed outside, and round and 
deeply splayed within. These windows might date from the early part 
of the 1 2th century, but they are a possible Transitional form, and there 
is no reason for supposing that the transept is earlier than the chancel. 
External evidence will presently shew that the north wall of the transept 
was rebuilt at the same time as the north window, which is a good early 
Decorated form. It has three lights, and, in the head, spherical triangles 
enclosing sexfoils. 

The roof of the north transept deserves careful attention. It is 
a very simple one of the trussed-rafter variety and of five cants, but the 
interest lies in the probability that it is original, and therefore some 700 
years old. The type of roof became common in the latter part of the 12th 
century, and, bearing this in mind and the fact that the mediaeval roofs of 
the nave and south transept (which are not original) art of an entirely different 
kind, I see no reason for supposing that the north transept has ever had 
more than one roof The pitch of the roof is at an angle of about sixty 
degrees : it is, as usual, put together with wooden pegs, without the aid of 
nails. The south end of this roof has been cut into by the modern staircase 
to the tower. Up to 1800 there appears to have been no external entrance 
for such a staircase, but at that time stone steps were placed against the 
west wall of the north transept leading to a door high up, which gave access 
to a children's gallery and to the belfry staircase inside. When the church 
was restored, the gallery and staircases were removed, the door blocked up, 
and a new entrance and staircase made in the south-west corner of the 
transept. The belfry doorway apparently dates from the early part of the 
century. The question naturally arises, how was the tower ascended 
originally? It cannot have been from the north transept, as the old roof, 
before it was cut into, would have prevented. There is no trace of a belfry 
doorway in the east, south, or west sides, and it seems almost certain that 
the approach was direct from below. 
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THE CENTRAL TOWER. 

This brings us to consider the tower arches, and the signs they 
shew of masonry disturbance. Seven out of eight of the capitals, supporting 
these arches, have in their centre an inserted stone which does not fit well 
with the rest, and the eighth has an irregular appearance in the upper part. 
What do these scars indicate ? If they had occurred on the east, north, and 
south sides only one might have supposed that screens had been placed in 
these positions to divide the chancel and transepts from the rest of the 
building. But they occur on the west side also, and one can scarcely suppose 
that there was a screen at the end of the nave in such a small parish church 
as this. A possible explanation is that there were beams resting on the 
capitals to support a rood loft, and that when these were taken away the 
holes were filled up by stones roughly imitated from the rest of the capital. 
There are of course instances of rood lofts under central towers, though one 
would not have expected so large a gallery in such a small church as this. 
The loft may have been approached from the north transept, for on the 
north side of the north-east tower pier some of the stones are rough, and 
look as if they had been corbels, now cut away, to support steps. There are 
two further scars in the masonry on either side of the chancel arch, which 
probably were made by the fixings of a screen. Another hole on the south 
side of the north tower arch may have been connected with a staircase to 
the belfry, which was reached directly from below, as already explained. 

There is another point about these tower arches which needs 
explanation. The four arms of the cross date from the latter part of the 
1 2th century, and yet these arches do not appear to belong to that period. 
There is no moulding on the arches which reveals the period, but what little 
is shewn on the capitals and bases points to a 14th century date. The 
moulding of the capital is rough, but the quarter-round under the abacus is 
Decorated so far as it goes, and the ogee curve on the simple base makes it 
quite clear that it does not date from the 12th century. We shall see 
presently that the upper stage of the tower was added in the 14th century, 
and, bearing this in mind, there is no great improbability in the idea that the 
tower arches were rebuilt at the same time, — an event which has often 
happened elsewhere. 

THE SOUTH TRANSEPT 

is doubtless of the same period as the north, though there is no characteristic 
detail to shew it. The narrow window on the east side has a depressed arch 
at the top, which may or may not be original, but the one opposite has a 
trefoil head of 14th or late 13th century date. The south window is 
Decorated, but later than the corresponding window of the north transept 
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Instead of the geometrical form, the tracery here is reticulated : it has been 
renewed on the old lines. The roof is doubtless mediaeval. It has tie-beams 
and collar-beams, and curved braces between the purlins. From the likeness 
of some features to the corresponding ones in the nave I should suppose it 
to belong to the 14th century, though it is not so fine an example. 

The walls are almost covered with paintings, which were 
executed early in the 17th century. They were hidden till recently by 
whitewash, which was removed and the paintings restored in 1877-8. They 
comprise the Ten Commandments, the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, some texts, 
ornamental borders, and two shields, one of which has the initials " F P ". 
The paintings in the nave and north transept were so far gone that they 
could not be renewed. They consisted chiefly of texts, but there was also 
a representation of the Royal arms. 

THE NAVE 

like the chancel and transepts is aisleless. It is only about six inches longer 
than the chancel, but the transepts are, as usual, considerably shorter. The 
broad lancet in the west wall has a modem head, but the jambs are old. 
The circular cusped window above is new : it replaced one of debased character. 
In the north wall is a narrow light with depressed arch, and opposite are 
two trefoil-headed windows of 14th or late 13th century date. 

The remains of two other windows must be noted. One is a 
deeply splayed lancet over the blocked north doorway. It corresponds in form 
with the east windows, and is doubtless of the same date. It will of course 
be noticed that it is cut into by the doorway, which must therefore be later. 
The remarkable point, however, is that at the restoration, a similar window 
was discovered which was cut into by the south doorway. It was found 
difficult to display this window, but its existence shews that the south 
doorway is not original. Neither of the existing entrances to the nave 
therefore are of the same date as the walls, and it is almost certain from 
this fact, and from the irregular external appearance of the west wall, that 
the original entrance was at the west. The south doorway is clearly 
pre-Reformation, as there are remains of a stoup attached to its inner eastern 
jamb. The door with its simple ironwork may be mediaeval, or of the same 
date as the lock, which has the inscription 

IP C W 1696 
The churchwardens of this year had the same initials, their names being 
John Poston and John Pinches. 

The roof is one of the finest features of the church. It has tie 
and collar beam trusses alternately. Some of the beams are well moulded, 
and there are bold, if somewhat irregular, purlin braces in the form of 
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quatrefoils. The upright paneUing on the top of the walls has well-carved 
tracery of Decorated character. 

The font is a somewhat small round basin on an octagonal 
stem, which rests on two steps. It is very plain. What little moulding 
there is corresponds with that on the tower piers, and both doubtless belong 
to onep eriod. 

THE EXTERIOR. 

The modern porch replaces a very rude wooden erection which 
dated from 1733, as an entry in the churchwardens* accounts shews. On the 
gable of the south transept is the base of an ancient cross. Underneath is 
a sun dial, and below this the window with the reticulated tracery. It has 
the hood-moulding of the common Decorated form shewn in Fig. 14, E. 

The central tower is not ornate, but the massive appearance is 
effective. The Transitional tower stopped above the lancet windows in the 
belfry storey. A change of masonry is noticeable, but there is little in the 
plain two-light windows above to reveal the date : this is probably shewn 
to be 14th century by the quatrefoil of Decorated character carved on the 
north-west pinnacle. The other ornamentation of these pinnacles may not be 
mediaeval, for they were certainly repaired in post-Gothic times. The roof of 
the tower dates from 171 2, as an inscription inside reveals. 

The general appearance of Wistanstow reminds one of Church 
Stretton, which is partly of about the same period. Church Stretton is on 
the whole finer than Wistanstow, but the latter possesses a richer doorway. 
It is in the south wall of the chancel and is an excellent example of 
Transitional work. The hood-moulding is ornamented with the Early English 
dog-tooth : one of the terminations is a female crowned head. The doorway 
is once recessed and has plain semi-circular arches. These are supported by 
nook-shafts, the capitals of which are well carved with shell-like foliage, with 
a grotesque head on the western capital. The abaci are of the characteristic 
Norman form shewn in Fig. 10. 

Buttresses were added to the east wall in 1873-4, when it was 
partially rebuilt. 

The north wall of the north transept was evidently rebuilt in 
the early Decorated period. The corner buttresses are of two stages and 
have greater breadth than projection. This is rather an Early English 
characteristic, but the buttresses and the window between them may well fit 
in to a late 13th century date. The western buttress has been cut into by 
the steps already mentioned. 

There is a good deal of interest in this small cruciform church, 
and a few of the architectural features are of real beauty. 

The parish register dates from 1687. 
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